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PREFACE. 



Br aH who aie aoqaainted with the most recent and most 
noted works on Political Economy, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that the sdence is at present in a very unsetded 
and unsatisfactory state. There is indeed scarcely a angle 
doctrine — if we except that of commercial freedom^ as ex- 
plained long since by the French economists— ^pon which 
there is a perfect and uniform, or even a genera/ agreement, 
among the numerous sects and schools into which this 
science is now divided. 

Almost an Dr Smithes doctrines have been controverted 
and rgected separately by one or another, whilst every one 
still assents and adheres to the greater part of them, and 
whilst all still continue to bestow on their author the high- 
est eulogiums. For although every different school and 
sect finds a &ult, and picks out a feature to condemn^ in 
the << Wealth of Nations,^ it so happens that wheee one 
find^adie&vinity^ai^ylherfindffabeauty sotbatthegvetter 
pii( of that work is g^ iq^proaved of by tl» qu^^xi^, aad 
stiD it is deemed worthy of the highest commendations. 



▼1 PREFACE. 

Such notoriously is the present condition of this science ;^ 
and it is now at length beginning to be pretty generally felt 
and acknowledged, that it has been chiefly owing to the ad- 
mixture and addition of the dogmas and paradoxes of Mr 
Ricardo and his followers with the plain and luminous doc- 
trines of Dr Smith that the result described has been 
brought about. Even the Edinburgh Review, which has 
long lent its sanction and its powerful aid to propagate those 
dogmas, seems at length inclined to look about upon them 
with suspicion, and to show palpable symptoms of a dispo- 
sition to retrace its steps, and to repudiate the misshapen and 
unsightly brood it has been induced to foster. On the sub- 
ject of poor-laws it has recanted downright,*f- and in the 
last number^ it says, <^ There are so many crude and mis- 
chievous theories afloat which are dignified with the name 
of Political Economy, that the science is in no smaD dan- 
ger of falling into disrepute with a large portion of the 
world.''§ 

When I began the following work, although I was chief- 
ly stimulated to undertake it from observing those nume- 
rous new, and, as it appeared to me, false theories, which 
were then first broached, it was my intention not to have 



* If indeed that can deserve the name of science in which so many 
discordant opinions and doctrines are so pertinadously maintained. 

t See No 94, article 2. 

t No 95, p. 170. 

§ What crude theory ia it that the Edinburgh Review has not borne 
jifloat and propagated, in veferenoe to the saliject aDudcd to> during the 
last ten years? 
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noticed oi controverled them directly, but simply to have 
expounded aud^aet forth whftt appeared to me to be the. 
truth on the .subjects to^ be treated, and so to have under- 
mined and overturned them in the easiest' manner. In the. 
progress of jny work, however, I found it impossible to ad- 
here to this resolution, or to avoid aD contact or collision 
with the authors and promulgators of thos^ theories ; and . 
the reader will therefore find a considerable portion — ^I be- 
lieve about one. third of the book— of a controversial nature.^ 

In. thus depardug from the plan I had originally chalked 
out /or my guidance, it was a great satisfaction, and a plea- 
sure to me to find myself encouraged and supported, and 
my apology on this head anticipated^ by a very able writer 
qn Political Economy, whose work was published while I 
was in the midst of these investigations. 

^^ In the present state of Political Economy,^ says the 
writerl allude to, " a critical reference to the doctrines of 
preceding and contemporary economists cannot be avoided, 
and ought not to be avoided if it could. A mere direct ex- 
pository treatise would be of far inferior utility. However 
true a doctrine may be, it is <^ littie service until its rela- 
tion to other doctrines, and its connexion with knowledge 
already extant, has been shown. Embarrassed as the science 
is with difficulties on which opinion is divided, it is of the 
utmost importance for its further progress, not only to ex- 
plain and establish correct principles, but to expose the de- 
lusion which has formerly misled, to trace the process of 
error, to mark the particular point where inquiry departed 
from the right path, or where the unperceived fallacy, which 
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bas Titbted a train of leafoning, first iinitiuiled ksdf kita 
tiie aigument. The ideaoe aumot yetba axliilnted aa ai^ 
giilar and perfect struoture. The ruUMsh miMrt; be romovedl) 
the ground cleared, the scaffolding taken down, and all im- 
necessaxy and cumbious i^pendages nost be disoardad, b6- 
.fixre the buildhigean rise upon the eye in that aimide beauty 
in whidi it k destined hereafter to appear.^* 

And further, the same author obserres inthesamoj^boe,*^ 
'^ SVom the defects here imputed to the soienoe, it is en- 
dmt that in any work, which professes to examine and re- 
move then, the points &oussed must be queitkms as to 

* See the preface to '' A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Mea- 
sorei, and Caaaes of Value/' by the author of ^ Saaaya on the Forma- 
tion and PaUication of Opinions." 

Notwithstanding the very high respect I entsrtain fi>r this anthor^ 
it will be seen in the course of the following pages, that I find occa- 
sion to difibr from him very widely in his main positions in the '* Criti- 
cal Dissertation.** It appears to me that the fimdamental error in that 
work, and that ftom ^hich all the others to be found in it flow, oon- 
sists in his treating of value as if it were a mere relation ofcommodi^ 
ties between thenuehes; whereas it appears to me that the idea d 
yahie in commodities eom&Bi even he ^emeioed without being minglM 
with the idea of their rdation to mankind and to hmnan labour, of 
wbi(h mme portion must always be employed in prodnoiag or pvo- 
curing them originally. 

Lord Lauderdale is quoted as an authority for ssying, " We cannot 
express yalue, or a variation of value, without a comparison of two 
commodities/' (see the work referred to, p. 4.) Now this is a mis- 
take, for we can express it by a compariaon with labour, which is not 
a comtnodity. 
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the use dUaanSy the dbtmction of ideas, the logical depen- 
denoe of axguments, rather than qnestioiia of &ct or evi» 
denoe, and that its character will be essentially critical, and 

But, althou^ it may be true perhaps diat ihis sdenoe 
« cannot yet be exhibited as a rqplar and perfect ^tructuieji^ 
and although in its pawent state the qsere lemoYal of ^^ the 
rubbish^ would be a sernce of no mean importance, still it 
is hoped that something more than ihi$ is aiaawnptiBhad IB 
the fellowiiig* petfermance. 

Political Economy has been hitherto designated as the 
science which treats of the production and di«kiibutian of 
wealth, and it has been totally overlooked that this in- 
iiufles the deioonstration of the x^ht tp wealth. Jt i* 
here therefore, for the first time, treated as an investigation 
conceining the right to w^th, (or property ;) and this 
innovation, while it gives a iDore important and a BO09 
definite object to the science, presents it under a new 
and totally ^Seamt aspect from tjiat in which it has hither- 
to appeared, and causes it to assume an entirely new shape. 
Whether this be an imyorovemenl^ or die contra^, it will be 
fixr the readers, and for tiiose impartial persons who are ae- 
quamted witii the subject, to decade. 



AoiLiK» October, 1889. 



To obviate an objection tbat may be taken to our Tiile^ and- 
to the way in which the word Natural is used in it, I adduce the 
following explanation of the meaning of that word, whence Uie sense 
will appear in which it is here employed.- — 

' '^ Natural may. be opposed either to what is tmuMual, miracuhiu, . 
Cft artificial In the two former senses, just|oe and property are un- 
doubtedly natural"— ITttmtf / Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morale, Appendix Sf-^-Tioie, 

** If self-love, if benevolence be natural to man ; if reason and fore- 
thought be also natural ; then may the epithet be applied to justice, 
order, fidelity, property, society. Men's inclination, their necessi- 
ties, lead them to combine; their understanding and experience tell 
them that this combination is impossible, where each governs him- 
self by no rule, and pays no regard to the possessions of others : and 
ftom these passions and reflectiofas conjoined, as soon as we observe 
like passions and reflections in others, the sentiment of justice, 
throughout all ages, has infallibly and certainly had place, to some 
degree or other, in every individual of the human species- In so sa- 
gacious an .animal, what necessarily arises from the exertion of his in- 
tellectual faculties, may justly be esteemed natural."— ITume/ Inquiry 
concerning ike Principles of Morals^ Appendix 3. 
' A sense of justice and property is found, as will be shown in the 
following work, even among savages ; and shall we deny that to be 
natural to man which ** has in&llibly and certainly had place" in his 
boflom, and influenced his conduct ^* throughout all ages ?" 



ERRATA. 

P. 374, line 1, for keep^ read help, 

— 46, last line but one, in note, for and read or. 
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PART h 



Thb i^ts and duties of men in mcie^ have reference to 
three distinct objects ;-^-4o persoMf to property-^ and to the 
whole society or Hate ; and the science of poUtioe,— -which 
is the sdence of all that is right and wrong^ and thai 
shmMy or should naty be eetabliahed as compubatary law, 
m regard to those rights and duties,— naturally divides itself 
into three seVeral parts, or branches, every one of which 
grows^ m time^ to be treated and regarded as a separate and 
distinct sdraoe by itsel£ 

The peculiar object of eadh of these three several parts» 
or bnnches, of political science may be stated as follows:^— 

I. The drst braiich is that which is confiiied t5 the in- 
vestigation and demonstratioh of all that is right and wrong, 
and that should, or should not, be established as compulsa- 
tory law, or << positive institution,^* inregard to those lights 
and duties of men in sodety, which relate chiefly or ezda- 



* If 1 10%^ be sllowed to «ofk a ii^ord^ #hidi aetois to me nay 
mcsMs ry here, I welild my wttiiuiknuaj in the wiise ef estsbUdied 
and eompnlmtory law, and ■• opposed to, Or distinet ftom, natnnl 
Isworrifllit EetsbKsbed or inlttottoal kw may ho fight or wioag ; 
hot luilmal kw k Uie nme thfaig with natural or i«il lii^t UaM 

b 
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sively to the persofiy its safety and liberty ; and which, al-^ 
though it has not yet been distinguished (in so far at least 
as I am aware) by any very appropriate, or generally recog« 
nixed appellation, has nevertheless been very amply and 
ably treated, in all its details, by a numerous class of 
writers. 

II. The second branch of political science is that which 
comprises the investigation and demonstration of all that is 
right and wrong, and that should, or should not, be estab- 
lished as compulsatory or institutional law, in regard to 
those rights and duties of men in society which relate chiefly 
or exdodvely to property,— i. e. franeferable property at 
foidoftA,-- 4aid which has lately grown up into an extenrive 
and important separate science, under the name of << Poli- 
ticU Economy.''* 



* It might have been called, perhaps with greater propriety, the 
science of .Political Justice ; seeing that its chief ohject is to demon- 
strate what is just ot nnjust, in all the most important and difficult 
points relating to the production and distribution of property oT 
W^th ; property (i. i, vendible or transferable property) being the 
.chief, if not the only, sulgect of the virtue of justice. The t/erms Ju$i 
and unjust are nearly, if not altogether, synonymous with those of 
honest and dishonest; and are applied chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
conduct or actions which have property for their subject ; and it will 
be found that all the discussions in Political Economy are directly or 
indirectly connected with the illustration of justice i — as, for example, 
dioae oonoeming free trade, monopdUes, or restrictioni, and other 
r^guiatioDs of oommteroe, go to show their juatioe or injustice, as in- 
terfering, properly or improperly, with the production and distribu^ 
tion, and consequently with the posseuttm or enjoyment, and oonse* 
iioently with the rights to wealth or property. 

I may add, that those discussions, and the science itself of Political 
.fioonomy, are chiefly, if not exclusiyely, valuable in proportion as 
they tend to illustrate the subject of right or justice in regard to tlw 
distifbiition,: or aoquisition and pomettion, of property. - 
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ilL The tiiizd and laet division of the sdenoe of politics 
IB that which includes all questions as to the rights and du^ 
ties of independent states, or as to all that is right and 
wrong in theur intercourse and treatment of one another^ 
and which is well enough designated and understood by the 
tide of ^' International Law."" 

Tliese three diyisions comprise the whole body of the 
science of politics; which is manifestly therefore tiie science 
of natural or real right in r^aid to property, and to p||^ 
flonal as well as.nsdonal epumity and liberty : — ^by natural 
<nr real right being understood, such modes of condi$ct and 
reloHona to persons and property as can be demonstrated 
to be consistent with the general good of mankind, and the 
best form of civil society, or with ^* those general principles 
which,^ as has been observed by a writer of the highest class 
and authority,* ^^ ought to run through and be the founda- 
tion of the laws of all nation8.^f 

It will be observed from what has been now sMe^, that 
political science takes cognizance of that class of rights and 
duties only which fall to be guaranteed or regulated by in- 
stitutional law and force, — that is to say, the observance of 
which must be compelled, when necessary, by tiie whole 
force of the society— excluding alu^ether £rom its view or 
jurisdiction that other and perhaps still more numerous 
class which are discretionary ; or which, although they may 
be not less imperative than the former in point of moral ob- 
ligation, must yet be left to the free will and judgment, or 
conscience, of the obligant, as not being of that peculiar and 
determinate character which should render them fit to be 
enforced by oompulsatory law. 



* Dr Smith. 

t Theory of Moral SentimoitB, purt 7, lec. 4, at the end. 



XX Introduction. 

With regard to the Jirst and third branches of Political 
Science, (taking them in the order in which they are set 
down above,) we are to have nothing to do with them in the 
following treatise ; and I have only mentioned them here 
for the purpose of laying them expressly and distincdy aside, 
and of circumscribing, by that means, the more perfecdy 
our field of inquiry,* wluch is to be entirely and strictly 
confined to the second division above-mentioned, viz. Poli- 
laisal Economy or Political Justice. 

Political Economy has, by uiutit late writers, been de- 
scribed as the science which investigates the ^^ Laws^"!* 
which regulate the production ^d distribution (to which 



* It appears to me to be essential to the improvement and perfec- 
tion of the different branches of Political and Moral Science, to know 
their precise nature, extent, and limits, — their genealogy or qffimiies, 
so to speak,—- and the place which thej occupy in the field of human 
knowledge ; and always to treat them after this manner, and to keep 
in view those affinities, might greatly facilitate the work of one day 
combining and exhibiting them as one connected, consentaneous, and 
complete whole. 

There is another rule which I will here notice as of the utmost im- 
portance, and indeed altogether indispensable to any improvement in 
the moral sciences, and that is to treat them always with a reference 
to that great end for which alojie all human science is or ought to 
bexsultivated, namely, the furthering of the happiness of the world, 
or of mankind. Nothing is so well calculated to keep us from falling 
into errors, or to bring us back into the right path, when we have 
wandered from it, as to have this great end constantly in sight, and 
to make constant reference to it when difficulties occur. This is the 
golden rule for philosophizing, in this department, above all others. 

t Meaning, of course, the natural laws, which are observed to re- 
gulate the production and distribution of wealth under the system of 
the division of labour, and of barter, or exchange, and where the 
right to accumulate as well as to i&eely produce and exchange pro- 
perty (which is an essential part of the system of the division of la- 
boor) is guaranteed and maintained to every individual by the united 
force of the whole society or government. 
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9ome persons have added, very needlessly in my opini(»i, 
the cohsumpiian) of wealth. But diere is anodiar and a 
fiur more important and more interesting subject, upon * 
which the investigation of the laws which regulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth is calculated to throw a 
new and dear light, and which it is now full time should be 
introduced and shown forth as one of the chief objects of the 
science of Political Economy, — ^namely, upon the natural 
grounds of right to it. For as the right to wealth or trans* 
ferable property is acquired solely from the manner in wlpeh 
it is produced and exchanged, or distributed, under the sys* 
tem of the division of labour ; that system does in fiu^ con- 
sign it, as it were, to its proper owners ; or what comes to 
the same thing, the natural laws which regulate barter or 
exchange under that system, (where men are allowed to act 
freely under them, without any undue or unnecessary con- 
straint or restrictions,) cause it to fall necessarily into the 
bands of those who have the proper or natural right to it. 
Yet this most interesting and most important object of Po- 
litical Economy has been entirely overlooked by preceding 
writers; and although it has necessarily happened that the 
whole drift of their reasonings, and all the arguments em- 
ployed by them, (where they have not deviated altogether 
into paradox and absurdity,) have always had a tendency, 
more or less apparent, to illustrate the question of right to 
property,* they have never once mentioned that question 

* It may indeed seem very obrious that the scienoe of the produc- 
tion and diatribntion of wealth or property-— the common definition 
of Political Economy— can be nothing elae but the science of what 
has been called the rights of property. If you explain correctly how 
property is produced, and how it ia properly or justly diatrihated, 
you must of necessity show the natural grounds of right to it ; that 
is, you mnat show who it is that, according to the natural and equit- 
able laws of distribution, should poaaesa and enjoy it-*»that ia, in 
other words, who haa the right to it. 
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MB fimning any part of their subject, and fiff less haye they 
erer thought of treating it, directly or expressly, as a lead* 
ing point in their inquiries. 

Nor ought this perhaps to be considered as altogether 
so surprising a drounstance as at first sight it may appear 
to be ; for it often happens in the infancy of the different 
Bcienees, that all their usefulness, and all the subjects on 
which they are destined to throw light, do not discorer them- 
selTes at once, and frequently not until a conoderable pro- 
gMBs has been made in them. Still, however, it will be ad* 
mitted that the want of a distinct perception of the diief 
and ultimate object of our inquiries must form a serious ob* 
structbn to our successful prosecution of them ; and it is 
probably much owing to this circumstance, that so little ad- 
tanoe orimittoyement has been made in the science of Poli« 
tieal Economy since the time of Dr Smith, notwithstanding 
llie greatly incseased attention whidi the subject has attracted 
cf late years, and the immense volume of disquisition that 
has been published upon it.* 



* It Is true, that many of the questkms in Politieal Koonomy have 
mocived a move ample cliaeii8sioD« and some of its ammdest doctrines 
afiillet and more complete demonstration and development; but no 
real or oonalderable advance or improvement^ or any thing deserving 
the name of discovery^ has been made in the science since the period 
mentioned in the text On the contrary, the new theories which are 
so much in vogue atpres«it, appear to me to rest on a far toe slender 
and iasufilcient foundation of &ct and aignment to be aoeomited 
such j instead of advancing the sdencoj they seem rather to have 
ihmwn it back^ and have given to the present inquiries respecting it 
a totally erroneous and unprofitable bent ; and of this perhaps it may 
be deemed no unequivocal indication or evidence, that the late snp« 
poasd improvements, instead of reconciling contrary opinions, and 
throwing a dear light upon its more abatruse questions, have totally 
overclouded and involved them in a thidLer darkness, and have iniro« 
duoed many new points of difference whidi did not before existi 



. I^ jtidb0d» we gp \mk jfeo the.period wh«n Pt Spait^ 
wrote, and to the state in whidi he fovud tib^ flcknoa, jit 
vUl npt appear at aU eadaEaoxdinavy that the vi^w of it here 
egq^bmed should not haye been taken, ox rathqi should not 
have, been fanraght conspicuously or e^essly forward by 
fabn ; for, having the cue now given, it will not 4^ diffic||l|^ 
to discover that all his disquisitions, and the whole dnffcaaofi 
tendency ofhis argunents, as Jias been already Innted, point 
moire or less obviooaty and unequivocally to this .o^eot* 
But it waa not then necessary to extend the view so ipvr,.Q!C 
perhaps even possible to treat the subject with advant^^g^ 
in the manner here proposed, until many prelinunary topics 
and extensive questions, were previously discussed wd se^tl^c}-. 
After ihe puMication of the << Wealth of Nationsr lu>wever, 
this view of the subject was brought compacatively near ^ 
and had Dr Smith lived to proceed fiother in that gre^t 
work, the design of which he has recorded at the condugiift 
ofhis << Theory of Moral Sentiments,''* or rather, had he 
found the sdenoe of political economy in the advanced 
state in which he left it, and come to the fiurther conddetu 
ation of the subject with unexhausted vigour, it is not to be 
doubted but that die view here given would have opened 
upon him, and that he would have carried his inquiries to a 
d^;ree of perfection which would have left little now to wish 
(br or to add. ' But be this as it may, it seems to me tiow 
to be absolutely necessary to the Airther progress of the 
science, that it should be treated in this manner ; that it 
should be well umjlerstood, and es^dtly set down in the 
float of ihe.discussbn^ that the great olgect of potitical.eco- 
nomy is to point out and demonstrate the natural grounds 
of right upon which the great laws of property are or ought 



' Sas likeniie the atkeriisttnea i prefizsd to that wsrk 



to be firaikbd, aad iqpon wUdi tlicy mst lAaMUflly mh 
ftr didr jiifltificfttioii and staUfitj. ' 

As to what the iiiBlttiiliaiial mr 68tdbi^^ 
or Aa« been, ^ aay period of time, or in any particular 
oomitry, we shall have nothing to do with that qneatbn in 
the following faiTeetigatbns,— Ao^ is a sulgect of inquiiy 
which bebngs pnoperlj to the bwyers and judged of the 
time and place, whose bofliness and offlce it is to propound, 
deehie, and administer the bws whatever they may be. 
Our subject, on the omtiary, is to demonstEate and deter-^ 
mine what the established kw should te in all matters xe^ 
lattng to wealth or property, at aU times and in all coun- 
tries, without knowing or caring what it is in any. 

The estabUdied laws, indeed, in countries which have a 
code approaching in any reasonable degree to common sense 
or justice, will cf course coincide generally with the natural 
law, and consequently l^al with natural right. But in no 
country wiU ihis coincidence be found unhrenal or couk. 
plete, since all the world knows that, even in countries 
where the institutions are the least impeilect, what is called 
a legal right is pot unfrequentiy a natural and moml 
forang.^ 



* Ik k DOt» of course, insinuAted that sbtdhtte perfection ii to.be aU 
tsioed in the laws or goTemment of any state, any more tfaao in th^ 
human character Itaelf, or alBurs in general; hut if there is any one 
department of law whidi, more than any other, may he eipected to 
approach perfection, it is that whidi reiatea to propoty and justice ; 
afld if absolute pevfectaon ihould he nnattninabie even hete, still it is 
■Uowabfe (I hope landahk) to endeavour to advance as neac to it as ws 
csB» And it wiU not now, I trusty he considered ss any improbahlesr 
nnwununted petition to hold, that, by investigation, diacusnon, and 
rsawming, the kws may he improved in all countries, sad l^gti and 
moral lights he made to spprozimate more nesrly to onesnollwr thsn 
they yet do hi sny country, or under sny government, even the best 
thst exists; fer the case with regard to improvement (it can never b^ 
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And yet k Ina been asserted by an author of no mean 
coQsidenition or authority, that the only foundation of our 
qght to property is << the bw of the land,^* as if jost 
groundfl in reason could not be shown why certain ruhs or 
reiaikms, and modes of condueiy in m^rd to property, 
shouldbe ^ thehw of thehmd;^ or as if one set of 'such 
rules, or relatloiis, and modes of conduct, could not be 
ihown to be beiier, or more consistent with the general 
good of manlrind, than another ; which to assert would be 
to contend, that there was no such thing as right or wrong 
antecedent to " positiye institution,^ and consequently no 



too ftequently repeated) is essentially altered now from what it was 
in times past, in conseqaenoe of that important event, the invention of 
pHnting, by means of which the experience and disooreriea of enery 
paiaing age are preaerred, treasured up, and difllned ao.eifeetaally» 
that niJM beoomas ultimately so ^ain and obrious that it must be 
acted upra. 

« Dr Fdey, Moral and Political Phihwopl^, book Hi. part i. chap 
4. It is in reference to property in land more especially diat this au« 
Aor has applied the aasertion alluded to in the text, Tiz. that ^' the 
nd Ibimdatiou ef our rig^t is the law of the land ;" but what is most 
estraordiBary is, that Dr Fkdey had no aooner pronoimced this '' ex« 
traordinsry aphorism/' than, as if altogether foigetfhl of what he had 
just said, he proceeds immediaiely to adduce reatom wh^ the institu- 
tion of whidi he speaks should he ** the kw of the land ;** and else- 
where he states many reasons to account far the institution of pro- 
perty in general, endeavouring to deduce ttam them the important 
Act, that, ** with a ftw exceptions, eren the poorest and the wont 
provided, in eoontries where property and the consequences of pro- 
perty prevsil, are in a better sitnation with respect to food, raiment, 
tuNEses, and what are caDed the neceasariea of life, than any axe in 
plaeea where moat things remain in common,*' (p. 89,)— « fiict which, 
it iahopedy will be made ftiDy apparent in the course of the ibllowing ' 
weifci sadwUdishouhlbeBiifleienttojusliiytheinstitatienofpio. 
perty on better snd msve enduring grounds timi the mere ftct that 
stt A institution exists. 
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audi thing m good or eyil, happiiiesB or wiaesj^ pain or 
pleasure, in the world. 

But there is no law or institation relating to properly, 
(especially the more important or fundamental laws,) whoae 
effects will not be either good or bad, usefid or detrimental, 
and consistent or inconsistent with the general good of man- 
kind, and which may not therefore be shown to be so ; .that 
is, be shown to be right or wrong, and consequently proper 
or improper to be established. And although this may ap- 
pear somewhat difficult whilst we are unused to such inves- 
tigations, it can only be really so in very unimportant in- 
stances ; for we need not by any means despair of discover- 
ing moral as well as physical truth, if the same freedom be 
allowed, the same methods pursued, and the same ardour 
and perseverance exhibited in the investigation of the oue 
as of the other. 

In their notions concerning right to property, the great 
bulk of mankind seldom give place to any idea beyond the 
legal rights, or actual teniures, by which it is held. Nor 
ought this to call forth any surprise^ seeing that these are 
the only effectual rights for the time bang, and those alone 
which immediately affect men^s interests, — a consideration 
which necessity too often compels the greater number to be 
so much concerned about, as to leave them but little either 
of leisure or inclination to attend to matters so remotely af- 
fecting them, and so fiyr removed out of the beaten track, 
as the grounds on which they have been instituted. But 
what is indeed to be wondered at is, that we so very 
frequently observe a like ignorance or inattention where it 
has no proper excuse ; — ^that we observe every day men, and 
even Iqpslators, pretending to reason coneerning political 
justioe and the general principles of law> as if thero were no 
each distinction as that wfaidh has been hen pointed out, 
and who seem to have scarcely the most' distant comprehen- 
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■ion duit there is a natural cbde dboiyverftbla by Ae light 
of feason, to which alone reference ought to be had when 
any law, or project of law, ia brought into question either 
for the purpose of enactment or rq>eal. Instead of r^aeon- 
ing like leg%»lator8j such permina merely contend ae lawyers; 
they but inquire what t«, or what has been^ not what ougki 
to be; and, provided they can find a precedent j think they 
have no need to trouble themsdves with any fiorther inve». 
tigation as to r^ht or wrong. They pronounce the two ca- 
Mistic words, <^ vested right,"^ and think themselves at 
once intrenched behind an impregnable fortiess, without 
considering it as at all incumbent upon them to show that 
the investiture is consistent with real and natural ii(^. 

But the actual tenures, or legal rights, whereby pnqperty 
is held, may be ** vested'" either according to or contrary 
to real ri^t ; that is to say, either, J^rst, under authority 
of established law founded upon and coinciding with real 
tight or justice, when they will, of course, be perfectly un- 
excepti(mable ; or, secondly^ under authority of established 
law alone, in opposition to real right and justice ; in which 
case it wiQ be not rigM but wrong that they should con- 
tinue to be ^' vested*" or established law.* And this is the 



* When^ however, we woaM repeal or alter any established law af- 
fecting property which ia found to be wrong, it is, I trost, almost un- 
BMoessary to obflenre» HbaX it mutt be done with a doe regard to the 
interesU of present inounbenta, or those who repose nnder the imme- 
diate sanction of legal rights. The laws most of course be obeyed 
while they continue to be laws, (so long at least aa they are not alto- 
gether o^resdve and intolerable,) and the happiness or misery of hu- 
man creatures must not be wantonly sported with ; only we must not 
on this pretence endeavour to perpetuate abuaes^ or to consecrate 
wrong, as if we could convert it into right. Our denunciation ia 
agidnsttheckimof perpe6i%fbr error; and all we would desire is, 
that right should be gradually and deliberately introduce^, when it is 
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sole question as respects the Uwgiyer, or those inquuers 
who would investigate the principles of natural right with a 
view to the improyement of established law. 

If those persons, therefore, who advocate the authority of 
<< vested rights,^ would say any thing to the purpose in 
their fiivour, they must show, not only that they are^ but 
that they should be ^^ vested;^ they must be able to advance 
reasons why they should be vested ; they must, in a word, 
show that they are right in the proper sense of the term ; 
namely, that they are calculated to promote the general in- 
terest and advantage or happiness of mankind. 

I shall conclude this part of the introductory observations 
I have to advance with affirming, that what has been esta- 
blished by human authority may be altered by human au- 
thcNrity, if found to be wrong ; but what is sanctioned by 
reason, and established in the nature €£ things, is right at 
all times, and in every region, and cannot be justly, nor, in 
enlightened times, safely or permanently contravened or 
contradicted by human institutions. 



PART II. 

If we examine with attention the questions and disputes 
which so much' divide and agitate the different classes of 
men in society, and in this country at present, in reference 
to property, it will be easy to discover that the most serious 
of all is the conflicting claims and pretensions of labour and 



made undeniably apparent and ftmiUar to the eyes and undentandingB 
of mankind. 
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Capital to the wealth which is produced by the we of tibe 
4ne and the ewertion of die other. This question^ how- 
ever it may be disguised, is really at die bottom of most 
others of a general kind relating to proper^ ; and it will 
never be ended or setded until the subject be thoroughly 
investigated and probed to the bottom, and until eidier 
party be convinced, on grounds of argument and reason, 
diat fuU justice is done to them. 

Although it seems to be one of die most obvious things 
imaginable, diat, in all advanced periods of society, capiial 
is at least as potent in its effects as labour in the prodnctian 
of wealth ; yet the labourers have been flattered and 
persuaded that they produce all;* whilst the capitalists) 
on the other hand, not contented widi their prcqper and just 
advantages, as being the possessors and proprietors of capi* 
tal, and with the pn^t nahiraUy and /airfy arising from it, 
have combined and established laws of preference and fii- 
Your — laws of restriction, monopoly, and exclusion — ^which 
increase that profit beyond its legitimate bounds, and really 
trench upon the rights of the labourers, not only as limiting 
unnecessarily and partially, and consequently unjustly, the 



* The Ricardo economists maintain that '^ laiwnr is the onlji 
source of wealth !" — (See Maccolloch's Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy.) " The lahour of the country^'* says Air Ricardo himself, in 
his pamphlet on Protection to Agriculture, '' oonstitutefl its only real 
source of wealth ;'* — and the whole of the first chapter of his Prind-^ 
pies of Pofitical Economy consists of an elaborale, though indiiect 
attempt to prove that labour produces all, as if capital pi^uced no* 
things and was not a '* real" source of wealth also ! It is truly a»- 
tonishing that this doctrine should have been maintained till this ttme 
of day in a country where the effects of capital are so remarkably 
conspicuous. This most mischievous and jftindamental error will, it 
is hoped, be firand ftiUy refuted m the following work. See in par- 
ticular upon this sulject chap. v. sec S, chap, vil sec. 4, and chap. 
ix. sec. 3, of the Fjrat Book. 

7 
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field for their exerdom, tmt in various other ways preveiit- 
in^ those exertions from being crowned "with thatamiple and 
adequate remuneration which would naturally and necessa- 
rily reward them under a difierent and juster system. 

Practical politicians are accustomed to treat this question 
with much contempt, and think they do enough when diey 
*^ put down^ its overt results. But it is not in this manned 
it will ever be finally or satisfactorily settled. The labour^ 
en are too numerous and powerful a body to be dealt un- 
justly by when they are made ftilly aware of their rights ; 
and their means of information, and consequently their 
pewer, are increasing much too rapidly to give room fitf 
any hopes that they will allow the question to rest unxe* 
solved, or that they wiQ be satisfied without full and com* 
plete justice. 

*^ The improved education of the laboarin|: classes/' says a 
Very aUe writer* and advocate of the labourers, ^' ought, in 
the present question^ to have great weight with statesmen, 
and with the community at large. The schools, which are 
everywhere established, or are establishing, for their in- 
struction, make it impossible for the greatest visionary to sup- 
pose that any class of men can much longer be kept in ignor- 
ance of the PBiNCiPLBS on which societies are formed and 
governed. Mechanics' Institutions will teach men the moral 
as well as the physical sciences. They excite a disposition to 
probe all things to the bottom^ and supply the means of car- 
rying research into every branch of knowledge. He must be 
a very blind statesman who does not see, in this, indications 
of a more extensive change in the frame of society than has 
ever yet been made. This change will not be effected by 
violence, and cannot be counteracted by force. No Holy Al* 
liance can put down the quiet insurrection by which know«< 



• A writer, however, whom we shall have occasion strongly to con- 
trovert in the foUowing work, (see chap. ix. sect. 3, of Book i.) hut 
whom, neverthelees, we perfectly agree with here. 
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ledge will ftubvert vhatever is not founSad io jiiftice and 
truth* The interest of the different dashes of labourers who 
are now first beginning to think and act as a body, in oppofi 
sition to the other dasses among whom, with themselves, the 
produce of the earth is distributed, and who are now only for 
the first time beginning to acquire as extensive a knowledge 
of, the prindples of government as those who rule, is too 
deeply implicated by these prindples to allow them to stop 
short in their career of inquiry. They may care nothing 
about the curious researches of the geologist, or the daborate 
classification of the botanist, but they will assuredly ascertain 
wvrr they only, of all the dasses of society, have always been 
involved in poverty and distress. They will not stop short of 
any ultimate truth ; and they have experienced too few of the 
advantages of aodety to make them fed satisfied with the 
present order of things. The inind is rather invigorated 
than enfeebled by the labour of the hands ; and they will 
fiarrj forward their investigations undelayed by the pedantry 
of learning, and undiverted by the fastidiousness of taste. 
By casting aside the prejudices which fetter the minds of 
those who have benefited by their degradation, they have 
every thing to hope. On the other hand, they are the suffer- 
ers by these prejudices, and have every thing to dread from 
their continuance. Having no reason to love those institu^ 
tions which limit the reward of labour, whatever may be ita 
produce, to a bare subsistence, they will not spare them, 
whenever they see the hollowness of the daims made on their 
respect. As the laboai^rs acquire knowledge, the foandatabns 
of the soda] edifice will be dug up from the deep beds into 
which they wfere laid in times past, they will be curiously 
handled and closely examined, and they will not be restored 
nnfesathey were originally laid injustice, and unless justice 
commands their preservation."* 



* Labour defended against the Cldms of Capitd, &c> by a La« 
bourer, pp. 30, 31. (liOndaBi 18^5.)- 



Dr ftnith himself was not^ it must be tdmitted^ wholly 
fteeftom enor in his treatment of the question between thcf 
labourers and capitalists. He does not indeed treat that 
question directly, but, speaking of ^* the drcumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people,^— -of ^* servants, labourers^ 
and workmen of different kinds,^— -he says incidentally, << it 
is but equity that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the 
whole body of the people should have such a share of the 
produce of their own labour as to be themselyes tolerably 
well £ed, clothed, and lodged ;*^ meaning evidently, from 
the context, that the labourers alone feed, clothe, and lodge 
*< the whole body of the people,^ — an error which, though 
incidental, (and the position maintained therefore not pro- 
bably deliberately or weU considered^) is not the less likely, 
if unnoticed^ to be attended with bad effects, and is by finr 
the most important oversight that is to be discovered in the 
Wealth of Nations. For this position would seem to 
imply that capital is of no use, and affords no assistance in 
the work of feeding, clothing, .and lodging the people !— a 
position which, if put in this shape, would at once have 
shown the importance of the fSsdlacy which lurked in that 
apparently harmless sentence ; and Dr Smith would at once 
have granted that the present generation of labourers could 
not FEED the people as well as they are now fed, if no copt^ 
had been expended and accumulated upon the land, or no 
{aimJniildings, no fences, no drains, or other improvements, 
calculated to assist the labourer and increaae the produce, had 
been made upon it previously to the presentday. He would 
have granted that the existing generation of labourers could 
not CLOTHE the people as weQ as they are now clothed, if theite 
were no cotton-miUs, weaving-looms, or other machinery of 
SDy kind in existence : — and, lastly, he would have granted 



* Wealth of NatfiNis, book i. chap. 9. 
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that tile existiiiggeiieKatiaii of labourers could tio^xapGB the 
people as well as they are no w lodged^ if no houses had beefi 
built in former times, and left to the present proprietors and 
occupiers, or if, just vhen the present labourers came to be 
able to work, all the towns, -villages, and houses through- 
out the country bad been swept into ruins ! And yet to 
admit these obvious truths is wholly to ^ve up the portent- 
ous doctrine that the labourers alone feed, dothe, and 
lodge the whole body of the people, and at once to destroy 
the inference which must otherwise have been founded upon 
it, to the prgudice of the capitalists. To talk of equity as 
demanding that the labourers should receive a << shofre^ 
the produce of their own labour^ will nerer be satisfactory; 
why should they not recdve the whole of its produce? 
The error lies in supposing that labour produces all,— that 
the irfiole of the produce of labour and capital arises from 
the exertions of the labourers, independently of the capital 
with which they work, and are assbted. 

The capitalists hare indeed always appeared to decline 
looking into the bottom of this question, as if afiaid they 
should discover in it nothing to their advantage ; but there 
are, in truth, no real grounds f(^ any apprehensions on this 
head ; and they will never enjoy their wealth in confidence 
and quiet till they discard this slavish and groundless fear, 
and meet their adversaries, as they may very safely do, on 
the fair field of argument and reason. 

The labourers must be informed, and made to under- 
stand, that they do not produce all wherever they take the 
assistance of capital ; and the capitalists lending that assist- 
ance must be equally instructed that whilst each should be 
free to demand what he pleases for his particular contribu- 
tion or portion of capital, no individual, or body of men, 
can have right to exclude or interdict others from coming 
forward with their portions or capitals also, in open and 

h 
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equal odmpetitioii, or to attempt to enhanoe theit gains by 
means which aie imjust and ii^jimous to theb neighbours. 

In the following work an attempt is made to elucidate 
this question with the views that haye been stated, and with 
an equal and impartial r^ard to the rights and just inter*- 
ests of the parties concerned; and if it is not discussed in 
its utmost extent, or with all that minuteness and fidness of 
detail which its importance demands, still it is hoped that 
such hints are given, and such a train laid, as may serve tat 
the. groundwork of a full discussion of it, and as may lead 
to a pennanent and satisfactory adjustment of all the claims 
and interests involved in that discussion, upon the only prin- 
d^es that can be dther satisfiurtory or permanent— -those of 
equity and justice. 



AN INQUIRY, &c. 
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BOOK I. 



ON THE NATURAL OROUNDS OV BIGHT TOVKNDIBLE 
PAOFERTY. or WEALTH, AS ARISING FROM THE 
MANNER IN WHICH IT IS PRODUCED OR ACQUIRED 
ORIGINALLY, AND FROM THE CONDITIONS NECES- 
8ART TO ITS EXISTENCE IN ANY CONSIDERABLE 
QUANTITY OR ABUNDANCE. 



CHAPTER L 
OF WEALTH, PAOFBRTY, AND VALim.«-*WEALTH DXFINBD. 

Tbat Bort of proper^ or iMaM, liie protection sad secu- 
rity of wfakh fittins die 9ee€nd grand object of hm sad 
government, and consequently of p<£tical scienee, — ike fto^ 
tedion and security of persons forming tbe JkrBiy'-^DKf be 
defined in two words,— «eftl(i&fe property. More particu- 
larly weakh may be de&ied as fellowB : — Those ewtemal 
maierialol^eetSy neoeeea/ry^uaeful^or agreeableiomanhindf 
which ii oo9ts some oonsiderabkei9efiion(jfhumain,laboii^ 
•r mdueiry to produce or aoqtdre ongifuMy, and whick^ 
wkon once ^lequmdy can be transferred from one io 
am i he r -'" appropriaied or alienated. 
1. Those diings wfaidi nature piondes in sudi abundance 
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as to exceed the desires or wants of mankind, as common 
air, the light and heat of the sun, &c., as they cannot be 
exclusively appropriated, and require not to be purchased 
by labour or industry, are not wealth ; at least they are not 
that sort of wealth which requires to be protected or gua- 
ranteed to the possessor or proprietor by law and force, and 
consequendy not that sort which can form any object of po- 
litical science. Such things no person needs to buy, or will 
buy, and such'things no person can sell. They are not ven- 
dible property. 

2. Again, those things which are inherent and inalienable, 
however valuable they may be, and however limited in 
quantity, as the o|rgans and members of our bodies, as well 
as our natural and acquired talents or abilities, though 
necessary, useful, and indispensable as the means or instru- 
ments of acquiring wealth, are not wealth themselves. Such 
things cannot be transferred from one to another, and they 
are therefore not wealth or vendible property. Vigorous 
and robust limbs and organs, or corporeal powers, as well 
as art or skill in professians and employments, with many 
other natural and acquired talents or abilities, — ^may increase 
the quantity or improve the quality of our labour ; but b» 
hour is not wealth, but a part of the means only of producing 
or procuring it For although wealth may arise from la- 
bour when it is employed in particular ways, none can arise 
from it dll it be exerted ; and maQ himself, unless where he 
is a slave and the property of another, is not actual wealth, 
but one of the instruments by which it is produced: 

3. But those things necessary, useful, or agreeable to 
mankind, which can be appropriated or alienated, and which 
ai€ only to be procured by the assistance and industry of 
man himself, as com, doth, houses, &c., as they require tio 
be protected and guaranteed to the possessor <» pcopnetor'hy 
law and force, so they are necessarily the otgects of politi- 
cal ffwe^ hx g^eial, and they ecm^titute exeluaiv)dy that 
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SQvt of freatth which is the pecuHar subject of justice and of 
politiciil economy. 

The fbr^oing definition admits of being divided into two 
separate and distinct affimiatire propositions, each of which 
may be illustrated by itself as follows : — 

I. Thai sort of tcealeh which is the object of political 
sdencCf or of poUiical economy ^ must require some con- 
siderable eofertwn of human laboitr to produce or procure 
it origmaUy^ and must he capable of being exclusively 
appropriated, 

1. There axe some things which never are, or can be, 
wealth or vendible. property, under any circumstances ; be- 
cause under no circumstances can they ever be exclusively 
appropriated, nor can they ever require any portion of la- 
bour or industry to produce or procure them. Such are 
those thix^s first mentioned above, namely, the air, which 
surrounds us at all times, and the %ht and heat of the sun, 
which are rayed out upon us gratuitously. Such things 
narer can become the objects of political science ; because 
the interpooition or assistance of society, or of law and force, 
can never be required to guarantee the possession of them; 
all men bdng at ftill liberty to use and enjoy as much as 
they please of those first and most indispensable of all ne- 
cessanes, at all times, without price, and without challenge 
or dbaige. 

3. Again,, there are some things which are urealth in one 
situation and not in another, because it requires labour or 
industry to procure them in the one and not in the other. 
Such things are common sand and water. 

Thus, sand upon the seashore, and water in a great river, 
ate not wealth, because in those situations they can be 
procured with small and inconsiderable labour, viz. with so 
much merely, as is necessary to lift them from the place where 
they lie; but let them be carried to a distance where the 
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are wanted, and where they cannot be brought without con- 
siderable bbour, and immediately they become wealth and 
vendible property. Let the sand, for example, be carried to 
any considerable distance, where it is wanted to be mixed 
with lime for building, and it then becomes wealth. Here 
it is brought with considerable exertion of labour or industry ; 
and this circumstance it is, combined with the demand for 
it^ that is, with the desire of mankind to possess it under 
such circumstances, which at once confers upon it the char- 
acter of wealth. In like manner, water in a great river, 
where it can be had at will in unlimited quantity, and with 
no more labour than is merely required to lift it from the 
stream, is not wealth ; at least it is not that sort of wealth 
which falls to be treated or considered in the science of 
Political Economy. But let the same element be brought 
to a distance, — ^let a part of the same river be carried, either 
by the labour of men directly, or by means of a canal or 
aqueduct, (in the construction and maintenance of which 
human labour is necessarily required,) to a neighbouring city, 
and then and there it instantly becomes wealth. It is not 
wealth at the river-side, where it can be had with small and 
inconsiderable exertion; but when by labour and industry 
it is brought where it is wanted, and where it is not other- 
wise to be had^ then, and not before, it becomes wealth. If 
you could take the dty, and place it by the riverrside, or if 
it had been ongmally seated there, water, being in abundance, 
would never have become wealth, unless the extension of 
streets and houses were such as to require considerable la- 
bour and industry to bring an article so indispensable to its 
farthest parts. 

But perhaps it may be said and objected, that even sand 
upon the seashore, and water in a great river, are wealth 
and property, as belonging to the proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing land, who is not obliged to part with them, and might 

Tin* nhnnfu^ to Hn on Kilt, for AoniA Miuivalent nrio* *w *- 
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kiiowW^^ineiit. In general, however, he does part widithem 
imder such drcunistances without exactmg any price ; but 
if he shotdd demand a price for such articles, and should 
succeed in obtaining any odier vendible commodity in ex- 
change for them, they would immediately acquire the cha- 
racter of wealth. 

It may perhiqM be thought and advanced as a farther 
olgection to this part of our definition, diat land was ac- 
quired at first without either labour or industry ; but then, 
b^g free to all as air and water, and exceeding the desires 
or wants of mankind, it was not at that time wealth any 
more than air or water is now. Land was not then wealth, 
ahhov^ its produce, which required labour and industry 
to gather and secure it, must still have retamed that cha- 
racter. A tribe of shepherds who traversed the breadth of 
Tartary neither bought nor sold the land, nor considered it 
any part of their wealth ; but their cattle, and ihe fodder 
whidi they gathered and stored up for them against winter, 
as well as the other articles of food or clothing for them- 
selves, which they gathered from the land, must always 
have constituted a part of their wealth. Land may indeed, 
even now, be gotten in the uninhabited and unappropriated 
pavtsof the earth for nothing, ot for the taking; but there 
it is hardly worth the taking, and its produce only where 
this is the case can be accounted wealth ; but the moment 
the land is appropriated, and is not to be gotten for nothing, 
it acquires this character: and this is necessarily the state and 
condition of the land in all dvihied and populous countries ;' 
because individual possession or appropriation of the land is a 
condition necessary to its being fully or highly cultivated and 
inproved, — a condition without which neither population 
nor wealth could ever increase to any extent worth mention- 
ing. In such countries therefore, and in such condition of 
the land, it must always be purchased by labour and in- 
dustry, or, what comes to tiie same thing, by what has been 
procured or produced origmally by labour and industry. 
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It 10 true, that in this oonditioii of the land it loiiy hi^ 
pen, and indeed often does hiqppen^ that particular parts gi 
it inoreaBein value without any kbour at all being bestowed 
upon them^ from the increase of wealth and population, and 
the expenditure of labour and capital oh the parts adya- 
oent; and if this should be thought an exception to die 
universality of the proposition above stated, or an objection 
of sufSdent weigfit, our definition might easily be modified 
so as to obviate this objection, by the addition of the words, 
^^ land under particular conditions and circumstances."' But 
the truth appears to be, that this seeming exception, even 
if it were more than seeming, is at all events so slight and 
inconsiderable, as hardly to deserve or require more particii> 
lar notice.* 

This, then, it appears, we may set down as one distill, 
guishing characteristic of wealth, that those olgects whereof 
it consists, are only to be produced or procured ofi^ptialiy 
by the help of human kbour* 

In its most enlarged sense, the term wealth may perhi^ 
be understood to signify abundance of every good thing, and 
may thus be allowed to include the free bounties of nature ; 
but, as it is the otgect of political ^sdence, and of poUticat 
justice, or of law anii government, ;t must be confined to 
those good things which are bought with a price, which 
price must consist, either wholly or in pari^ o£ the labour 
and sweat of mankind themselves. 

II. That sort oftoeaUh which is the olffect offoUtical 
mence, must he capable of being alie$Mied or tranaferred 
from one to anoiher. 



* It will not, however, be lost sight of hereafter, when occaoioa 
may require our attention to it 
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fHie mtd prop«r#y, k msf be NHOMurlM, i« oDfliiMifly 
med by ihen of btiaiieM an^ of die woild ta dedlgiiAM^ 
those dungs piecudy which tte meant to be tmderstobcf^ 
the term wealth, as expbuned by political economis|0rln 
tife law courts, for example, we always h^ the wovd pro- 
I^itrty, nem wethh ; and in common diBCourse it is mudk 
the same :— we hear' the one word ten times for once Ae. 
other. But what sort (^property is it we aire to understand 
when we hear the word in our courts of law, or observe it 
used in the reports of law-proceedings ? Or in common dis- 
comnle when we hear such exprentons as die following:-*- 
J man of large prop&rty-^muoh property was destroyed 
by thdtfite^ or het iri that shipwreck^' m the like ? What 
sort of proj^er^ i& it, f say, we are here to unde^staiid ? 
Vendibte jiifop^rty undoubtedly, and Tenifibte property 
only. 



;^rofieTtf is a wotd of yery extendve signification ;«* 
eieplained itt'ouir £c(ioiuaies, \t denotes qittlity, disposilion, 
or attribute^ right of possession, as w^ as dihigis possessed. 

In reference to things possessed, property may be diiiided' 
into two kinds, the alienable and inalienable ; the former of 
wiiidi only can be wealth. 

My eyes, niy eate, and my limbs, at^ myproperty, bi4 they 
are not wealth, — I cannot part with them. All the members 
and organs of my body, as well as my natural and ac^tiired' 
talents or aMUties, are properties belonging to me ; but I 
cannot call them wealth, bectttise they are inalienable. 
These things are more exdusiTdy and uneqtiivbcally my ' 
phiperty than any external olr foreign obj^ can be; bur 
they ate not wealth. They caiin6t be sold, they dannbt b#' 
appiMated. They at^ not so abtdidant' either as to be in 
excess, and they are in the very highest degree useful, de- 
arable, and necessary, and yet they axe not wealth, because 
they are inalienable 
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GmiU liie eyehe Mtd to the Uiad, or a limb to Irim who 
wmti it» what prioe nught Aqr not cmmniiid? Or ralhflr. 
I might mjf what prioe should be sulRcieiit to pindiaee 
them P 

Ag^ the air I bieathe, tfe light whidi glade my eighty 
and the heat which nouiiehee me, these things also are my 
propeiijr, at least so much of them as I actually consume. 
And nodung can be concdred more usefiil or more neees- 
stfTy ; but they are not weslth» because they can neither be 
eauivmnij appropriated^nor do they require to be purdiaasd 
by labour or in^try. Of these tlm^ every man may 
consume, as was said befine, as much ashe plesses, without 
chaUenge and without chaige. What he does consume of . 
them he cannot alienate, and what is over his consumptioii 
he cannot appnqniate* These things, therefine, are not, 
and never can be, vendible commodities. 

ThiB thai, it appears, also, may be set down as anoAer 
distinguishing diaracteristic of wealth, that it must be ca- 
pable of bdng transfistred fimm one to another, approfMialed 



Dr Smith, mdeed, m desoibmg the^Md eapUal of a 
county, states as a part of it, << the acquired and useful 
abilities of all the inhabitants or members of the society.'^ 
But in this he is inconsistent with himself, snd at v». 
risnoe widi his own uniform idea of wealth, which he am- 
staidy designates as << the produce of land and labour ;'^ ac- 
cordii^ to which brief but omiprehensive description of it, it 
is the produce only of those acquired and useful abilities that 
Mat be held to be wealth, not the qualities or capaetties 
diamsdhres. It is true, indeed, that a country whidb con- 
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tains an ukteVigBat and indiuCnoiiB populatkni, and miilti-' 
tildes of flldUed or instnicted labourers, having <^ acquired 
and useftd aUEties,^-— possesses a great power of producing 
wealth, because, as was before observed, such abilities in- 
crease die quantity or improve the quality of our labour. 
Bat ndther the persons nor qualities of a people, though 
the objects by which and for which all wealth exists, make 
any part of that wealth themselves ; and all laws directiy 
aiBdcting them bebng to a perfectly distinct department of 
political science, vis. to that branch of^litics which relates 
to the protection and security of pergansy and which we 
have already alluded to as forming the first grand object of 
law and government. 

Before oondudmg the chapter, it will be proper to ad- 
vert, tiiough but shordy in this place, to tile subject of 
wUue,* and to consider tiie two di£Eerent meanings if tiiat 
term, as resting upon tiie same grounds widi tiiose of tiie 
words already explained. 

The word value, Vke Ae wohb prqperty and wealth, has 
an enlarged and a limited signification. In its most extasunve 
sense, it regards solely tiie utility of objects, or tiieb n«» 
cesstty and subservienoe to human existence or well-bdng. 
Absolute value in any object is unquestionably in propor- 
tipn to its utility or necessity, first to the existence, and se- 
condly to tile happiness of human creatures. Those things, 
however, which are fiirnished by nature in exhaudtiess pro- 
fusion, however valuable they may be, and however neces- 
sary and indispensable to human existence, as air, water,- 8ec., 
men trouble not tiiemselves about ; novia tiiere any reason 
why tiiey should, when witiiout trouble they have them. 



•See tills tnljeet diieiuMd mote ftiDy in sppendix to dUTtat ad 
ef die Moaa book. 
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^ Vahie ill this sens^^ forms no olrfeet tf pofidcd aeienoe, or 

In I of political Tegulatioii^— -govemmetit or law. • 

^ / In its more confined sense, value relates entirdy to die 

intensity of vendible quality in objects whidi fidl short of 
the desbes and necessities of mankind ; in other words, to 
the quantity of one artide which can be procured in ex- 
change for another, or for labour, by voluntary consent of 
the proprietors, by treaty and agreement in the opisn markel^ 
that is, wherever commodities are bought and sold. Value 
in tibis sense is the same thing with price, which consists in 
) the rehrtive vendible power of commodities, and is generally 

} proportioned to the quantity of labour and cdmmodities, or 
I capital expended in producing them ; that is, to the cost 

of their production, which constitutes their real pricey or, in 
other words, that price whidi is the indispensable conditibn 
or cause of their existence, and to which (though they may 
oocasiosally or temporarily depart fiom it,) they must al« 
ways again return, and must continaally gravitate towards 
it as to the ^^ centre of repose and continuance.'^ 

This twofold sense of thd term valuer her^ ezplamed, is 
thus Jbriefly and distinctly stated by Dr Sifaitfa :— << The 
word vai»e,'' says he^ '' it is to be obseiVed, has two different 
meanings^ and sometimes expresses the utility of somepafti- 
cular object, and sometimes the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveys. The one 
may be called ' value in use,' the other * value in exchange.' 
The things which have the greatest value in use have fre- " 
quentiy little or no value in exchange ; and, on the contrary, 
those which have the greatest value in exchange have fre- 
quency litde or no value in use. Nothing is more useful 
than water ; but it will purchase scarce any thing, scarce any 
thing can'be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on the cod- 



* Words of Dr Smith : Wealth of Nations, boofc i; dispb 7. 
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trary^ has Bcaroe any value in use ; but a very great quantity 
of other goods m^y frequently be had in exchange for it/'* 

Thus, then, we peroeiye, that the worda weaUhf propmiij^^ 
value, have all a more general and a limited signification, 
the confused and indiscriminate use of which must neces- 
sarily occasion endless misunderstandings, contradiction, and 
error, in the doctrines and reasonings of political economists, 
until they are properly defined and settled, and restricted to 
one sense. In the dictionary of our language, the sense of 
these words must of course continue to be retained and ex* 
pounded in its Aill extent ; but, as admitted into the voca- 
bulary of Political Economy, they must be rigidly confined 
to their more limited signification, as defined and explained 
in the preceding pages. The word value must always be 
restricted to the meaning of exchangeable value ; and the 
words property and wealthy whilst they are to be uniformly 
understood as synonymous between themselves, are at the 
same time equally to be understood as equival^t to the ex« 
ftemon or definition given of the latter tenn — ^vendible 
pioperty.f 

« Wealth of Nations, book L chap. 4. 

t This chapter was written immediately after the publication of 
Mr Malthus's volume (in ISIS) on the Principles of Political Econo- 
my, and long before Colonel Torrens's publication ^n 1821) on the 
Froducti<« of Wealth, in which he defines wealth as foUows:— ' 
*' Wealth," he says, " considered as the object of economical science, 
consists of those material articles which are useful or desirable to 
man, and which it requires some portion of voluntary exertion to pro- 
cure or preserve ;" (psge 1 which essentially iigrees in its main par- 
ticulars with that which we have here endeavoured to establish. But 
this very able economist aideavours to lay down a distinction between 
wealth and exchangeable value, and even maintains that it would be 
maceurate to define wealth " to consist in articles possessing ex- 
dumgeable value,** (Sssay on the Pkoductjon of Wealth, chiip. I p. 
41«,) which is nearly equivalent to our " vendible property." His 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THB MATTES AND FORMS OF WEALTH.— NAT C7RE OF 
PRODOrCTIOK. 

SECTION I. 

THE NATURE t OF PRODUCTION EXPLAINED. 

Excepting the land and its natural productions, all wealth 
is the produce of human labour and capital ; and stock or 



feM9P8 aie shortly as fbUow : — (I.) Becaiue two savages retarniog 
fjnm the chaae, both being sucoessfiil^ and baring aeqoired food sod 
other things necessary to supply tbeir wante, would poasesa wealth 
witbout the desire to exdiange it» (9.) Because a single family shut 
out from sQ intercourse with the rest of mankind^ cultivating the 
ground, and preparing its produce for use, would possess wealth which 
would not be exchanged. (3.) Because^ in a country where the diti- 
aiflns of labour were unestablisbed, and every man combined In his. 
own person a variety of employments, and produced for his family 
whatever articles they consumed, or in a society where a community 
of goods were established, *^ there would be neither buyers nor sellers, 
neither exchanges nor value in exchange*** (Essay on the Production 
of Wealth, chap. i. p. 14.) 

To these argumenta I answer, Jlrti, that it is perhaps overlooked 
that things may be vendible which are not actuaUy sold or exchanged. 
The produce eonaumed by a former in his ftmily and on his form, 
the com he gives to his horses, and the potatoes he uses at his table, 
are vendible commodities as much aa those he carries to market, al- 
though they are neither sold nor exchanged ; and probably in the 
esse of the two savages above mentioned, if one of them offinred the 
whole or the greater part of the spoils he had brought home for a single 
arrow, w something of comparatively insignificant value, the other 
might agree to the exdiange with the view of supplying himself, and 
pampering his appetite with the rarer and preferable piecea of flesh. 

•Bnt, jMDn%, if there mere a oommmdty of goods, and no sudi 
thtaig as fatfler, sale, or sxdianges, or private property; or if wealdi 
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oftpital which is saved and storod^ or aiinitnilaf^ wealth, is 
simpfy the ^gpscU of antecedent^ UtMmr^ at of antecedent l^ 



existed under any of the drcnmstsnoes sappoted by Colonel Tenens 
in the above cases,— which are indeed partly unnsnal^ and of little cen« 
seqaence^ and partly improbaUe or imaginary,— I say, in such event, 
and under such circamstanoes, there being no ooendve laws or regu^ 
lar government, there coidd hardly be any occasion for a definition of 
wealth at all, or for the cultivation of the sdenoe of Political Econo- 
my, the chief use of which is to improve the laws^ and to show what 
is right and what is wrong in every circumsCanoe which influenees ihs 
distribution of weslth under the system of. the division of labour 
and of private property. All the arts of production might be very 
well known without reducing them to the shi^ of science, if indeed 
they could assume that shape at all, under the supposed drcum- 
stsnces. 

Colonel Torrens adds, that exchangeable value is not sn essential 
quality of wealth, *' inhering** in the articles whereof it oonsiBts, '^ but 
an aeddent belonging to itonly« under those particular dreumstances 
in which the divisions of labour and private piopefty exist." (Bsuy on 
the Production of Wealth, chap. L^ p. 10.) Butit is believed that, widi. 
out the existence of private property in wealth, it never can be aoeomo* 
lated to any considerable extent or abnndance, and that this accident 
must attend it therefore wherever it can become the object of political 
adence. Although, therefore, under rare and unusual drcsanstaaoes, 
wealth should ndther be exchanged nor exchangeable, this does not 
appear a good reason for rejecting a convenient and ussAil definition, 
founded on an aeddent attending the thing defined, in every utoation 
where a definition of it can be required, and one which is equally 
correct under such circumstances, and perhaps more concise and con- 
venient than any other whidi could be fimnded on an essential quality 
'< inhering in it." 

There is another drenmstance or *< aeddent'* attending wealth, 
which has been noticed all akmg in the chapter just eonduded, end 
on whidi I may here observe, that still snother coirect definition 
mi£^t probably be founded, namdy, that it requires to be proteoted 
and goaranteed to the possessor or proprislor by law and foroe. I 
give the fioUowing I'^Thoge taeUrmBl material 4)ii€et$i iteoufm^, netW, 
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Aoi^ and capiM^ fixed and realised in certain material ob- 
jects or vwddible commodities.' 

Stock or capital has been described and considered as oc- 
cuftnUated Ubour. But this is incorrect; and although 
the expression is ai course to be taken m a metaphorical 
sense, still it conveys a very false idea, and leads to most 
erroneous and contradictory conclusions. For, besides that 
labour cannot be accumulated, it is to be observed, that, 
except in the veiy origin of society, capital comes in for a 
distinct and separate share, both of the eflfects produced 
and of the wealth or profits accruing; and in every advan^ 
ced pmod it will be found, that the accumulations which ex- 
ist have all been made with the assistance of previous ac- 
cumulations or capital. These previous accumulations were 
not labour, nor even the effects of labour, after the first 
employment .of capital ; and to call them so is to sink the 

or agreeoMe to mankind^ of which the possession or enjoyment requires 
to be gHuranteed and secured to the possessor or proprietor by law and 
fhree; and thii, if I miitake not, denotes those oljects, predsdy and 
exduivdy, which can be made the ground of an action at law tnctvtl 
eases. For it may be obsenredj that when those oljects appear, at 
first sight, the fiorthest remoyed fh>m any connexion with the idea of 
wealth, 9B in cases of de&mstion, crim. con., &c., the satisfkction 
sought must still take the form of wealth, or pecuniary damages^ 
witlumt which the action could not be maintained. As to this parti- 
oalar, howeyer, I ofe it with some hesitation and diffidence fbr the 
consideration and under correction of the lawyers. 

I will take the present opportunity of adding, that there are four 
other fbrms of words or expressions hitherto nnnotieed, which are 
nearly synonymous with the definition vendible property; these are 
(1.) Transferable Property ; (2.) Exchangeable Property; (3.) AUen- 
aile Property ; (4.) Vendible Commodities. These expressions are all 
eyidently mnch to the same purpose, and may be all used indiscrimi- 
nately and indiffisrently when occasion requires ; but vendible property 
I consider upon the wh(de as generally preferable to any of these, and 
i antyersslly and unexceptionably applicable and conyenient 
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flflbet ofeiapM allogedier, wd to involve ounelyes in om- 
tradiction and absurdity, when we come to treat of distribu*- 
tion and the different grounds of right to wealth ; for then 
we must allow a share to be due to the capitalist, while we 
deny the efficacy of his contribution to the process of pio- 
duction ; and while, at the same time, nothing can be more 
abfluid in itself or more £Eilse than such denial. 

Accumulated wealth, llien, we say, is twt accumulated 
labour, but the eflBscts of labour sometimes alone, but mone 
generally of labour and capital together, fixed and realized 
pr impressed upcm matter ; and tiie process of production 
•ODsists of certain effects, or changes o£ form, combination, 
mr position, made upon material objects, by means either of 
labour* singly, or of labour and capital united, whidi enduse 
for some time after the labour itself is past, and which make 
some addition to the exchangeable value of those objccfei. 
But labour itself, which is simply a movement or exertinn 
of the human body and ftculties, cannot be accumulated or 
retained in existoioe one moment beyond that in which the 
exertion is made. All labour perishes in the very instant 
ciita peEf<ncinanoe ; but the objects on which bbour is he- 
Mowed may be preserved, and ita effects be made to endure 
for a Iong» or shorter period in the forms and modifications 
which it impresses upon them. 

Thus, when a house is buih, the labour employed passes 
into non-existence as the work proceeds, and when the 
buflding is completed the labour exists no more; but its 
effects continue to ocist in the ftbric it has raised, fixed and 
reali^ in the new form it has given to the stones and other 
materiala of which the structure is composed, and which 



* When we lue the word labpar^ we always of oomie mean human 
labour ; for the labour of other animals belongs to the head of capital, 
—as do likewise the ammals themselyes, howerer employed by man 
finr his.paipofts. ' 
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may endure fiir many yean, and s^netimeB for many gene- 
lalioiis. 

MHien labour is empbyed in Bowi&g and tillitig the (^ 
its effects appear in due time in the crop which foUows ; but 
the labour itself vranains not in existence one moment, be- 
yond that in which it was performed. 

When labour is enqployed in fiibricatii^ a web, or in 
fitthioning a coat or a short, it still becomes extinct the Tery 
•moment succeeding to that which gave it 1mA ; but it also 
still leaves behind it eflfects which are moie or less perma- 
nent and perceptible, in the new forms and properties with 
which it invests the cotton, or wool, oxjUuo, or other mat^ 
rials on which it is bestowed. Those materials have all them- 
selves been procured by means of labour, or of labour and 
capital, either immediately from the earth, or from the am- 
mals the earth sustains ; and these and all other materials 
are formed and prepared in die same manner into commo- 
ditaes fit for use, by means of many capitals (necessarily ac- 
cumulated by saving and privation) as well as by many 
eflSirts and operations of labour and painful industry,— every 
one of which, while it gives a new fonn or modification to the 
material substance, increases its value, and brings it still 
nearer, through ev^ step of the process, to the endand ob- 
ject aimed at, until it issues at length in a perfect production 
fit for human use, — ^and thus it is that wealth is produced. 

It is perfectly true, as has been remarked by M. Say 
and others, that in this process of production there is no 
creation of matter. But there is a modification of it; and 
always either a change and new arrangement of particles and 
of parts, or a new form, or new position, pven to the mass ; 
and there is generally an augmentation or diminution of the 
quantity under operation, though not certainly of matter in 
the universe, But there is a creation of modes and forms, 
though not of matter. Nothing mdeed can be more i 



J 
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0f imdmliledy Aan tliat matter can neither bt created nor 
annihilated, by nan ; kit itt feims maj be Taried by him, 
aild portaons of te imder his baadfl nuiy be Taried in qoanti^, 
«*-4MereaaBd or dindniAed. 

818I m every rariation of quantity wbkh any portion of 
matter under die hands of the worlman is made to undergo, 
whatever is added to it or abstracted ftom it, is all taken 
ftom or given back to the ultimate receptacle of aU organis- 
ed and aU frctsdoos Ibrms^^the boundless and all-contain, 
ing ^* ocean of matter.^ The parings of a shoe, or refbs^ 
materials of a manufactory, are thrown all back to augment 
the source whence they were at jSrst derived ; and even the 
perfect products themselves, irffer being used and worn till 
they are no longer serviceable for their temporary purpose, 
are returned to the dunghiU, and equally xxnwogned to the 
same common destiny. By decomposition, the different 
particles of which they consist are set free, and either enter 
immediately into new combinationB fit for human vm, or 
fly to augment the vast and illimitable reservoirs of tbrir 
homogeneous and Idndied substances. 

The particles whidi compose the pesent crop eristed all, 
it is probable, in the earth, and in the atmosphere or heavens^ 
before they took the present form of wheat, oats, &c. It is 
merely a change of combination or position they have under- 
gone ; to the effecting of which (if we consider narrowly) the 
industry of man has been but in a small degree subservient 
He threw the seed mto the ground perhaps, and pcepimd 
its bed, but nature did all the njysterious work of caung 
it to grow and 'to produce, *^ some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold-^ In the gath^g of the fruits of 
the earth, and in the preparing and disposing of them for 
use, the effects of human labour are more distinctly seems 
atiU, however, it does nothiog but move, form^ new-*model, 
and arrange, thosie material products which natmee bestomt 
Labour creates them 9ot ; alihou|^ it must be oodkssed. 
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Chftt in {nodttdng wealth h varies and detenmnea th^ 
modes of existence. Yet still labour is an indispensable 
ingiedimt in the production or procuration even of the fruits 
of the earth, and of the matter of wealth, or what is called 
rude or raw produce generally ; which cannot be obtamed 
without it, at least in any considerable quantity, or in such 
abundance as to supi^y liberally the wtats and necessities 
4xf human existence, — scarcdy even those of a single savage 
or family in the state of nature, and far less of a numerous 
people in the civilised state. 



SECTION II. 

TRS MATTEE AND FORMS OF WEALTH BEVIEWED. 

Haviko thus briefly explained the meaning of the term 
production, and unfolded the nature of wealth in its ele- 
ments, I shall now proceed to consider the whole wealth of 
a country in the mass, as it is found to exiBt in an extensive 
civilised and opulent community, by a siunmary statement 
or review of the principal objects or items of which it con- 

«8tS. 

This, it IB hoped, will serve to confirm otir foregoing rea- 
sonings, as well as to elucidate those which are to follow. 
It will also serve to assist the student in endeavouring to 
acquire a distinct and definite conception of the aggregate 
quantity of vendible property at any time existing within a 
country ; what that aggregate entirely and exclumvely con- 
sists of; and the comparative amount of its different parts. 

It is not our object, it may be observed here, to inquire 
into the actual state of wealth at any particular time or in 
any one country, but to present the reader with a genertd 
sketch or outline of its principal features, or of those objects 
it will always be found to consist of at all times and in all 
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comitries, wbeteret it baa incieafled to any amnderaUe 
nagnitiide. 

In this vtatement, also, it is to be observed, that we pay 
BO attention to dasrifiaition as regards die employment of 
treaftb^ but endeavour to take a general and eompreh^isiye 
view, of it in^he most natural order. Having done this, we 
shall in the followii^ chapter apfly oursdves to dassify and 
analyse it in reference to its various uses and employments. 

The following then I would set down as a general 



SVUM ABT OF WEALTH. 

The weallli of a country, or of any separate portion of man- 
kind or conmiunity, consists, in the first place, of the country 
itself, that is, of the land or territory possessed by themj, 
and all that is naturally borne upon its surface, or contained 
in its bowek within the reach of man ; or in the waters an4 
other elements bordering upon it, or enclosed within its 
boundaries; which form and comprise the first great division, 
or items of wealth, and the subject upon which the art and 
industry and labour of mankind fall to be exerted, in order 
to produce every other article of wealth besides. This head 
includes mines, the natural productions of ike land and of 
ihe waters, fisheries, com, and cattle, except in so far as any 
of these inferior items are improved or augmented by hu- 
man industry, art, or labour. 

Secondly, in connexion with the land must be stated as a 
part of wealth, those improvem^ats made upon it, which 
either fiidlitate and abridge, or render more effective the 
operations of agriculture, as enclosures, drains, and all me- 
Boratibns of the soil, the effect of culture and human labour, 
which make its produce permanently more abundant, or more 
easily obtained. 

Thirdly, I enumerate, as having an inseparable coonex- 
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ion with the land, the houses, and odier immoveable stroo- 
tures built or fonned upon it for the use of man, whether 
they be calcukted for accommodation and enjoyment merdy, 
or for business and production ; as roads, canals, haibouis* 
docks, water-works, or arcs for water-wheek, dam-heads, &c. ; 
all houses of every description, as dweUing-liDuseB, puUio 
buildings for national or fiir local purposes, churches, cha- 
pels, theatres, arsenals, and all works and buildings neoea* 
sary for manufactories, as founderies, potteries, glass-works, 
jalt-works, coal-works or mines, corn-mills, cotton-mills, &c. ; 
or for mercantile purposes, as warehouses, granaries, &q. ; 
or for agricultural purfiofies, as bams, storehouses, &c. 
These, it may be observed, and the two foregoing classes of 
wealth, except fhe natural productions of the land and waters, 
are all fiooed property ^ stock or ca;ptal immoveable and hu 
separable from the land or territory. 

Fourthly, I shall state, as a distinct portion of wealth, all 
useful machines and engines, or instnunents of trade, to* 
gether with all implements and utensils of every description^ 
and for whatever purpose wanted or used, as water-wheelSf 
steam-engines, cranes, wind-mills, thrashing-mills, ploughs, 
weaving-looms, washing-mills, beetiing-engines, fulling-mills, 
paper-mills, printing-presses, types, anvils, hammers, planes, 
saws, augers, axes, took ; as also tables, chairs, beds, po» 
kers, tongs, JtrMronSy pots and pans. These, again, we 
observe, are all moveable property ^ except, perhaps, water* 
wheels,* which cannot, in general, be taken down and re* 
movdd without almost their entire destruction, or at least 
without such expense, injury, and diminution of value, as 
would amount to the resolution of them into the original 
materials; that is, into the value of the wood and iron whei»> 
of they were made, or of such parts of those materials as 
should remain applicable to any new purpose. 

* A singular exception perhaps it may be thought 
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Fifthly and lastly, I state generally, that wealth consists 
of die productions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, that is, of rude produce and wrought goods, whether 
adapted for the purposes of trade or for immediate use or 
enjoyment; as com, cattle, sugar, wine, tobacco, coffee, tea, 
beef, bread, meal, flour, wool, cotton, silk, leather, cloth, 
household fbmituze, musical instruments, paintings, maps, 
books, wood, iron, silver, gold, pots and pans ; money, goods, 
wares, and merchandises of all sorts ; ships, carrii^es, wag* 
gons, carts, and coaches. These also, it is evident, are all 
mweable property. 

The foregoing and all other materiid objects, the produce 
of every art and occupation, which require labour or indus- 
try to collect, arrange, fiwhion, and form, or to fit and pre- 
pare them lor the use, accommodation, or enjoyment of man, 
ecmipose the wealth and capital or stock of a country. 
These are all vendible property ; and they are all of that 
limited quality that law and force are necessarily required 
to secure them to the possessors or proprietors. And if we 
serutiiiice the whole, and tiy eveiy article, we shall find that 
all wealth comes either immediately from the land, or firom 
the hands of productive labour ; and that capital (together 
wttb all the benefits which it will be shown in the sequel to 
oonftr upon mankind) owes its existence 'entirely to human 
providence, foresight, and parnmony. All wealth therefore 
is whoUy derived firom the united powers of nature and 
human industry assisted by capital, shortly expressed by the 
terms landand labour. The elements and matter of wealth 
exist in the earth and in the heavens ; human labour is ne- 
cessary to coQect, fiuhion, and dispose them for the use of 
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CHAFTEE III. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF WBALTH IN AEFSB- 
SNCE TO ITS BIFFEEENT USES AND EMPLOYMENTS. 

Although all wealth is employed either productively or 
improductively ; that is, either, first, in supplying and gratt- 
fying the wants and desires of mankind, without any other 
return than the support of thefar bodies and enjoyment of 
4heir lives ; or, secondly, in supplying and gratifying the 
aame wants and desires, accompanied with the produc^ieii, 
at return of a quantity of new wealth, greater or less, or 
equal to that which is consumed ; yet a small examinatioB 
will be sufficient to convince us that it cannot be divided into 
two simple sorts, or be classed entirely and distinctly under 
the two different heads of productive and unproductive. 

It is true, there are a great many items of wealth which 
"can only be employed productively, as a plough, a weaving* 
loom, &c. ; and others which can only be employed unpro- 
ductively, as a piano-forte, a sideboard, &c. ; but th^re is a 
third sort, and great amount of wealth, which can be employ- 
ed either the one way or the other, as com, doth, &c. accord- 
ing to the employment of the persons whom it maintains. 

All wealth oonosts of objects either immediately applic- 
able to the satisfaction of the wants and desires of mankind, 
-as bread, wine, doth, houses, household furniture, musical 
instrum^ts, paintings, maps, books, &c., or of such as assist 
in producing them, as a plough, a wine-press, a weaving- 
loom, a printing-press, axes, planes, saws, and other tools, 
&c. The first sort may be distinguished when occasion re- 
quires, as wealth immediately consumable ; the second as 
wealth not immediateh/ cansttmable. The latter sort, or 
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,W6akh«ot munedialely coomimable, can be teifloyed only 
in one way, and that is productiTely. Of the fonner sort, 
or wealth immediately consumable, a part can be employed 
only in one way, and that is unprodnctiyely, as instnunents 
of music,* paintings, maps, books, &c. ; but another, and by 
fir the greatest part, may be employed either productively 
or unproductively, as bread, doth, &c. according to the em- 
ployment of the persons who consume it. For as wealth 
immediately consumable, or food, clothing, and shelter of 
some sort or other, is necessary to the siqrpqrt of our bodies 
and to our yeiy existence, and as human kboar is abso- 
. hitdy nece&saiy, in a greater or less dfifgrae, to the pcodadaoD 
of evesy articte of wealth, that which is employed in main- 
taining productive labourers is alone pioductiTe of new 
• weaMi ; wMe that which is emjdoyed in maintaining every 
other descripti<m of persons is not fbUowed by any such re- 
solt This part of wealth, therefore, is productive or unpro- 
ducCive according to the way in which it is employed, or to 
the description of persons whom it maintains. 

'' There is one sort of labour/' says Dr Smithy " which adds 
to the valuie of the subject upon which it is bestowed ; there 
is another which has no sudi effect The fonner, as it pro* 
duces a value, may be called productive ; the latter, unpro- 
ductive labour. Thus the labour of a manufiicturer adds ge» 
nerally to the value of the materials which he works upon, 
that of his own maintenance and of his master's profit. The 
labour of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to the value 



*Itniay perhqM be tfaoi^t that musiesl instruments and even 
hooaehoki fUmitore, when they are employed by teachers or boarding* 
honse-keepers fi)r hire, and the gaining of a livelihood, are employed 
productiydy ; but it is to be recollected that no new wealth is erer 
produced in thb way, and that that which supports both the teachers 
and tanght must be drawn ultimately fW)m some productive aoorce. 
Vkte Dr Smith on this subject, W. of N. b. ii. c. I. vol. i. p. U\, 
n's ediaon. 
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ced to him by his master^ he ia retlity eosCs him no ewpeom, 
the value of those wages being generally lestorad^ tsgtAcr 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon.whii^ 
his labour is bestowed. But the maintenanoe of a menial 
Servant never is restored. A man grows rich by employing 
a multitude of manufacturers ; he grows poor by maintaining 
a multitude of menial servants. The labour of the latter^ 
however^ has its value, and deserves* its reward as well as that 
of (he former. But the labour of the manufacturer fixes and 
realises itsdf in some particular subject or vendible commo- 
iMtf, mhkh lasts for some time at least after that labour is 
fMit. it is, as it w«re^ a oeitsin qoandty of kbo«ir stodced 
and stored ap» to be employed, if necessary, npon some isfdma 
^caJfoD^ That siibjeot, or, what iadbe same diing^ die prioe 
of that subject, can afterwsrd^ if necesssry, pat into motMn 
a quantity of labour equal to that which had originaUy .pro- 
duced it The labour of the menial servaQt^ on the contrary, 
does not fix or realize itself in any particular subject or ven« 
dible commodity. His services generally perish in the very 
instant of their performance, and seldom leave any trace of 
value behind them, for which an equal quantity of service 
could afterwards be procured.*^ 

To retvam to our analysis and dassiftcation, and to he as 
distinct as possible upon this subject, wealth, with regard to 
its uses and employments, must be classed under three dif- 
ferent heads ; namely, ^rst, that which is necessarily pro- 
ductive ; aecondy that which is necessarily unproductive ; 
and, third, that which may be either the one or the other, 
accorcfing to the way in which it is employed. 

I. If we cast onr eyes backwards upon the various items 
or sorts of wealth described and enumerated in the state- 
ment or summary contiuned in the {nreceding chapter, it 



* Wealth of Nations, book iL chap. 3. See the snl^ieotof pnodoc- 
tive and unproductive labour treated more fiiUy in the ncKt ohaplsr* 
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wlklmmpfmmt Atl Mneofdiem are ealeiilated ftr iftme^ 
Arte itte^ conBunpdon, or efrjoyment ; that is, for the sa- 
tMictku €f the immediate, natmrtl, and necessary wants or 
desivea of mankind,— «s bread, wine, be, while others are 
calculated merely tt> assist in producing such articles, and 
eannot themselves be converted to any such immediate pur- 
pose of consumption, — as a plough, a wine-press,' &c. Of 
this lastjnentioned sort, or wealth which cannot be appfied 
to any purpose of immediate enjoyment, but must necessa- 
nly be applied to productive purposes, is the land, and the 
mdioiations made upon it,-~as enclosures, drains, fcc, 
Mads, oailak, barboocs, dNsks, watsr-works, or arcs Ibr wa- 
fte^-wliMk, dam^heads, and afl works and buildings necessary 
finr evciy difoent manufacture or mechanic art,— -as Mast- 
furnaces in founderies, kihis in potteries and glass-worics, 
and aB structures of a aimikr kind, wUch cannot be applied 
' to the immediailr satisbction of our natural wants, or con- 
Terted to any other use or purpose but that tat which they 
were oiiginaily and expressly designed. Tlieae must be con- 
aidered altogether or cUefiy as productive weakh. Of iIub 
sort likewise may be xeckoned steam-engmes, cranes, water- 
wheels, windmilla, khvasfaiii^-mAdiines, dbips, &c., and ge- 
nerally all those items of weslth whicfa are subservient to 
production, and oaiwot he ap]^fied without very great loss 
and depecjaticii to any other purpose. 

It is true, the proprietor <f a pieee of land, or of a ship, 
«r 4)f a steam-ei^ine, or of a pottery or a glass-work, or of a 
dmre in a canal, road, be., may aell any of these properties, 
and apply the proceed$ to die pocpose of immediate con- 
flumptioa er enjoyment, at to any other purpose he pleases ; 
that is, he can esduqge any of these properties for money, 
whidh he can emj^ in any way he pleases. He may 
either set labouxers to worir in some other department of 
pBodnctiwe indnstry; in whidi case his stock, if applied 
wjMi eomman jndgBQSDt and common fiMrtune, wiH return to 
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him after a certain Iiq^ of time widi aom 
namely, with the ordinary profit and wages, or lemnneratioB 
£ar his trouble and ride in so em^oying it ; or he may lay 
out the money wholly in procuring immediate enjoyment ; 
as, tat example, in treats and amusements, — in eating and 
drinking and making merry ; in which case it will not re- 
turn to Um again, nor will the articles consumed be re- 
pbced by any certain cfr equal quantity of new wealth, but 
wiU be destroyed and annihilated as wealth altogether. 
But the canal, road, &c., the share of which this person 
sold, will not be in the smallest d^ree aflfected, altered, or 
iigured by such duposaL Not a stone of their fidirics wifl 
be moved ; but they will omtinue, as befine, to be apjdied 
to their destined purposes just as if no such transfer had 
happened. 

There are some portions of wealth, therefore, which mu^ 
always be employed in the work of production, so long as 
they continue to retain the character of wealth ; and, in re- 
.gard to those just mentioned, that will be until they dther 
go into decay or disrepair themselves, or until the decay of 
the country, or of trade in the place where they are situated, 
and on which their employment or utility depends. Ma- 
. dunes, whilst a demand subsists for the articles they are 
calculated to produce, must be so employed ;— a canal, a 
dock, a harbour, must be so employed, and can oidy cease 
to be productive wealth in consequence of the decay of the 
country, or of trade in the place where they happoi to be 
situated, and which no longer requires or can maintam such 
expensive items or means of production. 

It is also true, that some of those items of wealth here 
set down as mainly and necessarily productive, may, to a 
limited extent, or in a constrained sense, be applied to im- 
mediate .consumption or enjoyment ;— 4m a walk for recrea- 
tion may be taken in the fields, or upona road; which last, 
as.wellM a canal, may be used te the transport of a plea- 
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me-|Mat)r ; and tbe steam-eiigine, wludi was heretofore ex** 
dmmfy oonfined to pioductiye purposes, is now extea^ 
^▼ely applied to navigation,— a veiy consideraUe part of 
which is devoted to pleasme or amusement. Yet still their 
utOitjr or pcoductiTe capacity continues to constitute the 
diief end and purpose of this dass of objects ; — that of a 
road or canal to fiualitete business and the transport of goods 
or edmmodities, and that of a steam-en^pne to propel ma- 
duneiy employed to increase the productive powers of U- 
bour; and, generally speaking, therefore, they must be al- 
lowed to derive their character fiom this predominant qua. 
Jity, and must be set down as stock or capital essentially 
productive. 

There are other items of wealth which are also strictly 
-productive, but which may be converted, though but par- 
tudly, andnot without oonsidetable loss and reduction of 
value, into purposes of mere enjoyment and consumption. 
Sudi are cotton^mills, com^mills, granaries, work-shops. Sec, 
which might be converted into dweUing-houses, churches, 
theatres, &c. (which are objects of barren consumption); 
but to a very limited extent, and evidently not without ocm- 
aiderable expense and a very material sacrifice of value. 
For although a granary or an extensive work-shop, &c., 
might, at a certain expense and sacrifice of cajHtal, be con- 
verted into dwelling-houses, or even into a church or a 
theatre, yet this could not be done in many instances, or to 
any considerable extent, because granaries and worktops 
must be had,- as well as dwdling-houses, churches, and 
theatres, in proportion to the busmess and population to be 
•accommodated ; while it is evident the original destinatioii 
•of granaries, work-^hops, &c., could not be dianged to any 
conriderable extent in a country requiring an additional num- 
ber of dwelling-hottses, or even in one which barely kept up 
a fixed and stationary number. This is evident, because the 
demand for dweUing-hoasos cannot increase or continue the 
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Mttie Without the increafle or ocmtiiiiiaaoe of the giuenl 
wealth and popuhtion of the coimtiy , and then die Awn^i^ 
for granariea, work-shops, &c., most increase or remain un- 
dhninished at the same time ; and whilst the one dass of 
buildings receives an addition to its number, or oontinaes 
undiminished, so must the other. It is evident, therefore, 
that the buildings of dther description could not be con- 
verted to the contrary purposes mentioned to any eitent of 
consequence; as, likewise, it is plain, that in every ad- 
vanced country there must always be a very great amount 
of wealth, stock, or capital, invested in productive build- 
ings, or houses, which cannot be convoiied from their pro- 
per use to purposes of consumption and enjoyment; but 
must continue to be applied to productive purposes, and 
to retain the diazacter of productive wealdi until their 
own decay, or until the decay of the trade, population, and 
general wealth of the country or place where they are situ- 
ated. 

II. Again, there are other articles which are altogether 
confined to enjoyment, and cannot be applied at all to pro- 
ductive purposes. Such are instruments of mudc, paint- 
ings, maps, books, &c. Those things can only serve for 
{Measure and amusement, or for instruction ; and, however 
much they may contribute to increase production indirecdy, 
by improving the capacity and skill of the producer, as well 
as by rewarding and stimulating his ezerticms, they cannot 
be accounted productive wealth. They may be the most 
excellent things in the whole circle of nature or catalogue of 
wealth, but they cannot be applied directly to the woric of 
production. ITiese artides, indeed, being vendible commo- 
dities, may be sold, and the proceeds afqplied to pcoductive 
purposes, but the articles diemadives never can, but must 
otili be applied to their proper and unalterable uses, and 
most eontinue unchangeably to amuse, ddig^ and instruct 
into idiatever hands tl^y may ftU. 
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Ait houaelHld ftnnitiire is strictly unprodnctiTe ireaUiy 
Mid{ai^>eii]r belcKUgsto this dase, which cftimotbe oonyerted 
to $uy other pmposs than that of consumpticMiKHr eqjoymait ; 
•^-as tables, ehaiis, beds, sideboards, ctmia, stoneware^ ays* 
tal, tec Other househcdd articles, indeed, — as those fom^ 
' ed of the metals, — ^may, some with a greater, some with s 
less saerifioe of vahie, be conyerted and applied to prodne- 
tive purposes ; ao, for instance, pots and pans might be 
fiirged into other nsefiil artides, and pokers and spita 
might, with perhapa still less loss, be made into nails. Yet 
a slight considetation will be sufficient to demonstrate that 
this could onfy be done to a very limited extent; because 
pots and pans, and pokers, fcc, must be had to serve their 
purposes as well as nails, or any other articles of wealth 
into which those utensils could be conyerted ; the one sort 
being wanted as weU as the other, ia proportion to the ex- 
tent, wealth, and population of a country. 

III. The third and last sort of wealth is that which may 
be i^qriied inchfferently either to productive or unproductive 
purposes, and consists of all articles or goods which are im- 
mediately consumable, or such as are necessary to the sub- 
sistence of the labourer or of mankind, whose industry may 
be applied either productively or unproductively. Such are 
eoorn, cloth, houses, &c., which may be employed either the 
one way or the other. 

For example : — ^Any person having the command of a 
quantity of ocnn, doth, and other artides necessary to the 
subsistence of the labourer, equal, suppose, to the mainte- 
nance of a hundred or a thousand men for a year, or any 
other fptven amount, may employ it in eith» of the two dif- 
ferent ways fidlowing : — 

First, he may enqdoy it in any of the three general da- 
partments of productive industry, — agriculture, manu£u^ 
tores, or commerce ; that is to say, he may anploy it in 
raising or pcodudng com, doth, or other vendible commo* 
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ditieB, by settiiig labouters to work in any of -those dqittrt- 
meats ; in which case, as the com, doth, &c., the subsist* 
enoe of the lainmrery disappears, otber wealth, com, doth^ 
fcc, will arise nnder their hands, and if their Uboor has 
been directed and applied with ordinary skill and judgment, 
and with ordinary good fortune, the quantity of wealth pro-' 
dnoed will exceed the original quantity which has been con> 
sumed, and replace the capital expended, with the addition 
of the ordinary profit of stock in such employments ;-»that 
is, the ordinary remuneiation or reward to the proprietor finr 
the trouble and ride he subjects himself to in that particular 
application and employment of his labour and stock. Se- 
condly, the person having possessbn of such stock or capi- 
td may use it in keeping hounds and hunlang-horses, and 
grooms, and menid servants, or other unproductive labour- 
ers ; or he may give it away for nothing to penons who do 
not labour at all ; in which case, as the com, doth, &c.» 
the subsiBtence of the hounds and horses, and of the unpro- 
ductive labourers, or of the non-labourers, disappears, no 
new wedth will arise there&om, nor will the oiigind capitd 
be r^laced by such expenditure and consumption, which 
must be supplied, if repeated, from some other source dto- 
gether independent of such application of stock, whereby the 
whole is spent and annihilated as wedth, without any return 
or reproduction of property equivdent thereto. 

In the first of these two cases, goods of eqnd or greater 
vdue arise from the consumption of goods already in exist- 
ence ; in the second, such consumption ia not followed by 
any return of equivdent goods ; and as in both cases wedth 
or vendible commodities are equally consumed, vis. the sub- 
sbtence of the labourer, or non-labourer, and are reproduced 
in the one case and not in die other, it ier apparent that this 
sort of wedtih becomes productive or unproductive according 
to the way in whidi it is emjdoyed ; in other words, accord^ 
ing as it ib expended in mdntaining persons who are occu^ 
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pied m At one or in tbe odber of the difierent ways de^ 
scsibed. 

It dependfly theiefoie, entixeiy and exchxsmly on the w)fiy 
JB irhidi dds sort of wealth is employed whether it be pnv- * 
dnctkeomnpiodiictiTe, and whether an eqiudy ot a greater, 
or a less quantity of weaUhy or no wealth at all, arise fiiom 
its omsumplaon. And hence it foflbws, that wealth in ge- 
•nerd cannot be distinedy dassed and confined to the two 
nnple sorts or species of productiTe and unproductiye ; so 
,T«y considerable a portion of it, — ^namely, almost all tfiat 
18 inmediatdy consumable, — ^being applicable both ways, and 
lakingthe character of prodacdve or nnproductiYe, not fiem 
any modificatiDns under which it exists, or from any quali- 
tasa inherent in or cmistantly attending it, but simply from 
the way in which it is employed ;— that character depend* 
nq; entirely on the efnployment of the persons or labourers 
wfaidi this species of wealth is expended in maintaining. 

And this conclusion leads directly to the consideration of 
tlw nrach-eontroverted question of productive or unproduc- 
tive labour,—^ subject which I shaO endeavour fully to dis- 
cuss in the two next chapters. 

It has been already noticed (pp. 26, 27,) that among those 
items of wealth which belong generally to the dass of pro- 
ductive, there are some which may, to a limited extent, be 
itpplied to unproductive purposes ;^as a canal and a steam- 
boat may be employed to convey a pleasure-party, and a 
walk for pleasure may be taken in the fields (which are the 
land) or upon a road.— It has been shown, in like manner, 
(pp. 27, 28,) that there are items of wealth which general- 
ly belong to the dass of unproductive, which may also, in 
a limited degree, be turned to productive uses; — as a 
dwelfing-house may be converted into a work-shop, granary, 
or the like ; and we have explained the causes which control 
and restrain the application of those items to any consider- 
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aHe extent, the one way or the other, oontivy toriitmt ok- 
ginal and proper destination. But it may not be. whoHy 
uideflB or umieeeflsary to add, that, in a certain oonatrflined 
Bouie, all wealth may be applied, at the pleaanie of the pas- 
aeasor or proprietor, either to ptodnctive or nn p rodoetiye 
purposes ; as, for instance, a caxui, which is chiefly used in 
a productiYe way, may not only, as already mentiaBfld, be 
applied to the unprodmetive purpose of tran^ortb^f a pbv- 
sure-party, but it may be applied productiTely in a way 
quite distinct from that of its ordinary and proper ««e, 
should the decay of a country or of trade render it useless 
far the purpose of navigation ; — as die stones which ooafine 
its banks, or those of its locks orsquedjacts, might be taken 
to build a house or a brk^ ; and, under similar drcum* 
stances, a road mi^t be tunied to tillage ; and diis might 
be called applying the canal and road to productive pur* 
poses. On the other hand, siddiKMurds and tabka, paints 
ings, maps, books, &c., which are strictly unproductive 
wealth, might be employed to keep up the fire of a stean* 
en^e, or other fiimace used in a productive way, as the 
numerous volumes of the Alexandrian library actually were 
employed to heat the baths ; and this might be called ap- 
plying those articles productivdy. But I bdieve eveiy 
reader will readily allow that such a construction or strained 
application of terms as to call such a use of those/articles a 
productive one, would be altogether extravagant and inad- 
missible. Nor could any cavil or objection founded on such 
a forced construction and use of language be considered as 
an obstacle, or be allowed to stand in the way of a more 
perfect classification of the di£ferent kinds of wealth than we 
have been able, consistently with truth, to exhibit. And 
this much, at least, the reader must have seen, that it is not 
on account of siich obstacles that we cannot divide the 
whole mass of wealth into the two simple kinds of productive 
and unproductive. It is because so great a proportion of it 
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fittt be flfffied at ire liave i1k>ipb, ether die one way <nr tlie 
other, that this distinctioii holdi not uniyersally, and cannot 
1^ ao laid down. It is sufficient for us to ha^e endeavouted 
to found our analyna upon the di£Ssrent properties and di»- 
tjngiiinhing characteristics whidi really belong to the dtfa- 
ent sorts of wealth, without pretending or attempting a more 
fiiact or more perfiect mad simple dassifictttion of diem than 
the thinga thcMiaehres will really allow. 

But although we cannot lay down an unqualified and 
usiTersal diatinctilm on this subject, still the analyus we 
hsTe attempted is not to be considered aa uadess or vaap/xk- 
fitaUe. Nor will our attention be found to hare been uaei- 
lesaly or unprofitdbly employed upon it. A very great pro- 
pQrtkm of the general mass of woilth fidls distinctly to be 
dassad under the two ample heads of pioductiTe and un* 
productive ; and we have learned, at least, in the couiae of 
our iuTeatigations, what portions or items can and what oan- 
not be so daased. We have, beodes, |t is to be hoped, 
gotten to the bottom of our subject, and gained a moie peN 
feet knowlodgo of the diflfeient uses and empfeymests of 
wealth than we could hare acquired otherwise, as weU as a 
more perfect view of the distinguiahing dtawrtftwi of its dif. 
ferent items, and a cue to refer every diatinet sort to its 
proper jdace in our conception of the whole. 

We may observe, dien, as tiie result of knar inqniiasa 
here, that there srefioe diffisrent eircumataaoes attending 
wealth, or aodufents aSfecting it, relatively to its difieraiit 
uses and employments, which belong to and characteriae ita 
various parts and items, with a greater or less degree of dis- 
tinctness. 

I^t, we have seen (p. 25) that among the various items 
of wealth there are some which must be applied altogether 
and invariably to productive purposes, so long as they re- 
tain the character of wealth themselves, — as ploughs, wine^ 
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presses, water-wheels, steam-^ngiiaes, weavingJooms, and 
the like. 

Secondly, we have seen (p. 28) that there areother items 
which can only be applied to unproductive purposes, — as 
instruments of muflic, pamtings, maps, books, and things 
of the like nature. 

Thirdly, there is another sort of wealth or items which 
approach to the charact^ of the first, but which may, in a 
certain d^ree and to a limited extent, be applied as the 
second, — as the buildings of ootton-miOs, commiUs, &c., 
which might be partially converted into dwelling-houses. 
(See pp. 27, 28.) 

Fourthly, there is a sort approaching to the character of 
the second, but which may be partially convoiied to the 
purposes of the first, — as pots, and pans, and pokers, which 
might be manufiustured into nails, &c. (See p. 29.) 

Fifthly and lastly, there is a sort of wealth or items which 
may be applied indifferently ather as the first or second ; 
that is, equally to productive and to unproductive purposes, 
and to an indefinite extent in either way, — as com, doth, 
&c., (see p. 29,)— 'tihere being no impediment to the applica- 
tion or employment of the whole of this sort of wealA in 
piire unproductive consumption or enjoyment, except that 
which arises from the private interests of the possessors of 
capital, which teaches them to reflect, that if those items, or 
their individual pardons of them, should be so consumed, 
they must be reduced to the condition of labourers, or, if 
incapable of labour, to that of a total dependence or destitu* 
turn. 
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CHAPT£B IV. 
OF PBOBUCTIYE AKD UNP&OBITCTIVK LABOUft. 

Productive labour is that which is direcdy employed in 
the production of wealth or vendible property, and of which 
the eflRMts remain apparent after the labour itiself is past, 
fixed and realiBed m some material object or commo£ty. 
•Such are the labours of die husbandman, the manufacturer, 
and the merchant, and of all whose mdustry is necessary in 
the processes of production, as the term has been explained 
jn the foregoing chapters. Not only those whose industry 
is confined to mere manual labour, but those also who are 
employed in superintending and directing that labour;-* 
not only the ploughman and gatherer-in of the harvest, but 
the master-farmer also, who orders their work, and dhrects 
and superintends the employment of a stock or capital either 
of his own or some other person^s in the business of i^cul- 
ture ; — not only the shopmen and porters of the merchant, 
but the merchant himself, with his clerks and assistants) 
who are equally necessary to the conducting of his business 
with those who are occupied in the moving or transporting 
of his goods from one place to another,-*as carters, porters, 
sailors, &c. ; and, in one word, all are productive labourers 
whose industry is useful, necessary, or advantageous, in 
every office and department of the processes of production. 
Unproductive labour is that which is employed, not in 
the actual production of wealth, bift in offices of another 
description, and of which the effects commonly perish along 
with it, and are no longer visible after the labour itself is 
past, or, if permanent and visible, they are not communi- 
cated to any object that can be turned to account in the 
way of sale, or voluntary exchange o^ equivalept values. 
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Such 18 tbe labour of aD the offioen and administnilon of 
govenunent and of the law, public fimctioiuBiea of evexy de- 
acriptkm, ministen of stkte, judges and officers of justice, 
clergy, army and uaTy. Such also is the labour of menial 
senrants, atage-pli^en^ &c, and genevalljr cf aU whose ez- 
ertion or industiy is not immediately subservient to the 
wosk of ptoducdoo, but is yet notwitfastaadiQg ivicesBarBy 
0g usefiiBy einployed in minisafcerii^ to our eoKvenieMe * 
weEUbeing; or to our eqoymeat id any way of our ahaae 
of the goods which the other sort of labour has produced* 

It will be at once apparent to tfae reader^ fimm thea^ do»> 

fimtums, that unprodndive labour k no kas neo ca s a ty to 

the esistenoe and production of wealtb (whereyer it is to be 

found in any consideraUe quantity) than i^roductive laboiff • 

And not iM^y is U necessary aothisend^bnttoodiecsequaU 

fy impCTtant; ■ namely, to the security of fieraofia as well 

as prq^MTty^ to liberty5 and even to the very eriatence of 

any eztenave or dviliaed society. For it is by unproductive 

labour that a dviliied people are piotctcted in their persons 

m well as in their pnqierties, and of course that the pro* 

ductive labourer is secured of the fruits of his industry^ mi 

allowed to pursue his ooci^iation and objects unmdieslsd. 

It is by unproductiye labour that wealth is secured to the 

individual possessors or proprietors thereof; that the fordble 

transfer or violent invasbn of it is prevented ; and that its 

equitable distribution is secured agreeably to the only just 

mode according to which such distribution can take fdacei 

via. by Tohintaiy exdiange, by treaty or compact. In shorty 

without the constant vigilance and protecting agency of this 

dass of laboioers, rapme would stalk abroad over the land, 

production would cease, and population M ; industry would 

be extinguished, and wealth annihilated, or reduced at least 

and confined to nearly that small and unbought quantity 

wl^di the earth spontaneously produces. 

On the oilier hands it is by productive labour that wealth 
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arywfagri lug ilip i $Mmtamai$iM^ tfrii Ifcit; the itepro- 
dootivie kbouBMr* m w^ a» th^ wkole eomnimiity are pro- 
tidod widi sabdfte^M ; $mA as all AeH aie consom^ of 
weallli, it m iitioiidK^ denunMtniUe, o» raither I shonli 
8*7, ]l k mUtmideMj diat if none iv^ere engaged in tlie wmk 
0f froductioii, tihe wliofe ilodt irhiob is al any time in the 
votld would be^eedilyeiliauBted^ aAd^aa iniliectiier tdbi^ 
■Dfddm; would MBiaoi after a short mterral but titet eouw 
pu m tivtiy flMdl and inoonadeiabk qoaatily wliich the eahii 
widioiit ealtiiM aluMdd oomkme gratiHtooBly to affiird. 

Rp o dii c t i ye and vnpvoduetm labouiefs then we see ap?e 
bMh ae ccam y, and equally neccooaiy, to the existence ef 
wealth as well as to the existence of sooie^ itself, an^ 
where the govenunent is wril oonstittttad, they are all equal- 
ly enqpkyed in uw^ laboar,— eaoh in fak ptopet sphere 
contribnlnig his mite of hudustiy to the necessary and muL 
tifSraoasbosiDeiaof theeemnioQwealtb* But it is not there* 
ftm to ha imagiadi that tUs is a ttseM0 or unnecessary dis- 
tnetmu On the caiilfairy, it is one of the most importani 
m^ mom peotmary in the whole icienoe of political ecoiK^ 
aiy, aitf lies indeed at t^ foundation of all utility in the 
ai^jeels and applieatioii of tiiat scienee; for^ witiiout an bk- 
timate aequnntanoe witii tins distinctioA, it k not possible 
peifeedy to oouqpiebend the effects of an undue or vmike- 
eessary inofease of the unpiNMluGtiTe dass, at dearly to per- 
ceive tiie faija8tiMf.aad hguiy ef appointing and maintaining 
a ipealet Bumber in the d^pCiitmeAt of govcimment, tiian is 
Mj^ubed to ooifduet plMc alRdts hi die best manner. 

The IbBewiiig brief tfifttysis of impioductive labour witt 
tend^ thas flme i^ipaMit. 

U u pi od nstf M » UbWtt is rf two aami-^Firai, thatwUok 
is employed in ito sAaiftiBtHrtien of pnbUc affidrs ; and, 
s«SMf%, that wMch ih iMpiired bk domestic and otiier oo* 
eupatioua tfnd pttlMtkii by IndiTiduab in their privile 
capacMy. 
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Petsons engaged in the. first aofft of uqpnidnctiTe laiMHir 
are installed into thdr offices and appointmento by a part of 
society acting for .the whole. Those enidoyed in the second 
aie engaged to their work and offices, or appointments, by 
every individual for himself, that is, by trea^ and agree- 
ment, conducted, settled, and assented to by both the par- 
ties or persons concerned. A few peisonB i^ipoint all the 
public functionaries, — the ministers of state, judges, officers 
of justice, ainiy and navy, for the whole community ; but 
every individual engages his own servants, and detennines 
for. himself when he shall see a play or other amusement, 
aj^d calls to his aid the advice and assistance of a physiciaa 
or a lawyer when he sees fit. 

There. is no danger therefore. to be dreaded that the 
number of people employed in the aeoMid sort dE unproduc- 
tive labour should become oyer-great or excessive, because 
it possesses a pisrfect piind^ dE self-«^;ulation and correc- 
tion. For the labourers in this sort b^ng all engaged, and 
ihcor wages, salaiy , or fees, settled and detennined by volun- 
tary consent /u% given^ no one is obliged to employ or pay. 
more of them than he pleases ; and if it havens that any 
body does engage or; employ more than he can well affinrd at 
one time,. he must necessarily confine himself' to the use of 
fewer at another. The niunbers and employment therefore 
of this sort of unproductive labourers is entirely a matter of 
private prudence and economy ; and a supierabundance of 
hai^ds or applicants, in any dass or profession in this depart- 
ment, is only felt as an inconvenience to those classes or ap- 
{rii^nts themselves, but by no means to the rest of the com- 
munity, or the public in general. The. numbers and employ-, 
ifient of this sort, of unproductive labourers, tlmefoie, belongs 
not to legislative r^^ulation or interference, nor d^naads the 
public attention or splicitude, but may saMy be. left, and 
can only be sa^ly ccmfided, to the.detefmination vaA direc- 
tion of private judgment and discretion. 
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But it 18 not 80 with tbe first sort of unproductiTe la- 
booxers above described. Here the rq^iilatiiig principle is 
noi perfect ; for the amount of salary or remuneration, as 
well as the appointment of the labourers in this sort, beis^ 
delennined bjr a part (and a very small part indeed) of the 
society acting for the whole, there is the greatest reason im- 
aginable to dread diat if the consult and sufficage of the 
general body, who sustain the charge of those appointments, 
he not required to control them, or if such consent or suff- 
rage be very imperfectly or pariiaUy given or required, bodi 
too many will be employed, and they will be paid too much 
for their labour. This indeed is a result as certain and con- 
fidendy to be expected as any that can be derived from ez* 
perienceof the principles of human conduct. This, depart- 
ment therefinre requires the utmost attention and vigilance 
of die public, — first, in finming with due care die original 
rules, or fimdamental laws of government, according to which 
those appointments and sui&ages are to take place, and 
afksrwards in watchinig and superintending thdr practical 
operation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended of die numbers of die productive 
dass being increased too much, because in proportion to 
their numbers, with equal skill in the arts of production, 
they will only have to labour so much the less, ot enjoy the 
greater pimity. The greater dieir number, therefore, the 
better must it be for all those requiring thdr commodities ; 
diat is, for themselves and every body else. 

It is obvious to remark, and has been noticed by Dr 
Smith in treating this sulgect, that the most honourable as 
well as die meanest offices and employments belong to the 
d e pa rtment of unproducdVe labour, — an observation that im- 
ports nothing farther than the recognition of a simple fiict 
in the development of science, and brings neither disgrace 
to die persons engaged in this, nor honour to those employ- 
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ed in the oth^r. AU of diem, bb n hkemim fomarked by 
llie same great monlist, deaenre their lewuda, er vagea^ 
aa weD aa the productiTe chaa ; provided ahraya, I AaM 
add, that they be not unneceasarily mnlti^ed, ao aa not 
to have real duties to perform equiTalent to those lewaida 
which they receive as recompense. That this will not 
be the case with regard to one distinct eott of die unpro- 
ductive labourers there is alwaya a sufficient aeeuii^, aa 
we hfl(ve afaready shown, arising from the private inteMBt of 
those who employ that sort ; and the same motives of pri- 
vate interest can be easily rendered available for the like 
purpose of security against any undue increase of the other 
sort of unproductive labourers, or these who axe employed 
in a public capacity, by the simple expedient of extending 
the right of suffrage or control over their appointments to 
those who bear tlie charges of their support and mainte- 
nance, — ^this principle of regulation, or chedc, fbonded on the 
Ibeling of private interest, being the natural and obvious, 
aa it is the only effectual ground of security and reBanca 
agiunst abuse or injustice in all affairs between man and man 
which fiill to be reguhtted by political constitutions or codes 
ofkw. 

All those, then, who are employed in the necessary business 
of the society we call labourers, whether diey be engaged 
in the productive or unproductive departments of usefrd la- 
bour; and both eiaaaea have been shown to be equally use- 
ful and equally necessary.* The necessity of the one dass 



* It will be obfiotts to the reader that both productife and nnpro* 
dactive labourers belong to '' the iiidostiioas dasses ;" and, aooDrding 
to our notions, a minister of state, a judge or lawyer, aeoottotant, &«! 
may be as industrious as well as useftil as any productive labourer 
whatever. I shall add here, that the general interest of all labouri 
ers, productive and unproductive, is the same in regard to preventing 
any great or undue increase of that portion of the unproductive dass 
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axises flom the flcanty and jnadequate proviBioii, or 
of subsifltenoe and enjoyment, which the earth unassiated 
affoids, or what may be reckoned the imperfection of ex- 
ternal liatuxe ; the necessity of the other arises fcom the 
imperfection of human nature itself, — ^firom the violence of 
passion, which provokes to injustice, and the cloudiness of 
reason, which but feebly and inadequately supplies a remedy. 



which 18 employed in the administration of goyernment^ beesuBe^ as 
that portion is increasecl^ the prodnctive class must be diminished to 
the same extent, and must consequently work longer or harder than 
before ; and so likewise must the unproductive dass^ by the principle 
df eompatitien, in atttfaew dsp art ms nla wheta Aat priaripieisiflgWBd 
taapdate^ 

Sir Walter Scott, in an introductory disdouise to one of hia noYels, 
has the following shrewd observations on the subject of productire 
and unproductive lahour :— 

'' f do say it/ says Sir Walter, ^ in spite of Adam Snildi and his 
Mtoweit, liiat a snoeeasftil'aiitlMr is a pndustive kboorar, and that 
Wiiw^rkie^nstitateas efl^nsl a pact of liie pahUe wealth as dwt 
which is created by any other mannftcture^ If a new commodity, 
having an actually intrinsic and commercial value^ be the result of the 
apsration, why an the author's bales of books to be esteemed a leas 
profitable part of the public stodc than the goods of any other man** 
Actoreir?"— Fortunes of Nigel, Introduefeory Epistle, pp. 3^ 34 

Now this daetrise of Sir Walter Scott agrees entaMy, it is pUn, 
with that whieh is advanced in this inqufiy* namely, that all am pr»- 
dsistiva lahovKta who are eagaged directly in the production of wealdi 
or vendible commodities, and an author, conseqaently, who produces a 
book/Aa< wiU uU, (to the booksdUers or others) is necessarily, according 
to our notioBs, a productive laboarer* Nor are the doctrines of Smith, 
when carefhUy examined into^ really diffisrent. Itis true indeed, that in 
mie plaee Dr Smith says, that in ^e dass of tmpfoductive kbonreia 
"must be ranked SMQ of letters of ail khids;" bnthehadjustbeftia 
stated as the criterion by whidi an miprddvefive labonicr is distin* 
goished^ that his kbonr ''does n6t fix and resHae itself m any per. 
manent saltfeet or vendible coannodity ;" and it is lo be resoUeded 
that in Dr Smith's time, literary labours were but rarely or very in« 



/ 
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CHAFTfiR V, 

OF THE CLASS OF KON-LABOUREBS ; OR OF THOS]S PERSONS 
WHO DO NOT LABOUR AT ALL, OR XEED TO LABOUR. 

SECTION I. 

THAT THE ONLY PERSONS ENTITLED TO EXEMPTION FROM 
LABOUR ARE THE PROPRIETORS OF LAND AND THE 
PROPRIETORS OF CAPITAL.* 

But, beddes the two dasses of labourers described in. the 
preceding chapter, and distinguished according to their dif- 
ferent sorts of industry, there is a third class of persons to 
be found in every civilized community who do not labour at 
all, or need to labour, but are at liberty to pursue (solely 
if they please,) their own private pleasure and amusement 
Tliis dass ccmsists of those pers^ms who derive their revenue 
frdm their land or capital, and who may be consodered as 



adequfttdy rewarded. But here, in the case ntppoeed by Sir Walter 
Soott^ the laboar of *^ the man of letters" fixes and realises itself in 
the fbrm' of a book or manuscript^ which proves to be vendible^ and 
cgo^uently brings the anthor, according to Dr Smith's own role, 
widkin the deseriptkm and denomination of a productive labourer. 

* Land, it will be said, is capital ; and so indeed it is in every ooob- 
try where wealth and population have inereaaed to that d^grte diAt 
it has become vendiUe property ; but then it is capital of so distinct 
and peculiar a kind> and the rerenue or ren^ arising from it is regu« 
kted or influenced in regard to its iUereiBe and decrease by circum- 
stanees so very difibrent and even oppbdte ftmn those which regulate 
and ihfluenoe the increase* and decrease of the revenue, or profit, aris** 
ing from other sorts of capital, that it beoemes absolutely necessary to 
diatiqgmsh them in order to their being treated of, and always to give 
the land its appropriate name almost as often as we speak of it 
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hftving beep emancipated or eiempted firom all obligation or 
neeessity to labour by their own or. their &ther^8 industiy 
anid parnnMrny^ or good fortune, which enabled them to 
amass, or to produce that capital or store of wealth, which 
ocmtinues, if preserved from dissipation, in all fixture time, 
to be a source of revenue without requiring the performance 
of any labour on the part of its possessors, save that which . 
is necessary to preserve it, or to invest and secure it in the 
best manner. 

This class must be carefiilly distinguished fimm the la- 
bourers, productive and unproductive. It is composed en« 
tirdy of hmdJuMers and capiiaUats ; and perhi^ the 
ktter appellation might be used singly (as frequently it is 
used) to designate both. But it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish this class stiU farther, when occasion requires, by the 
name of nonMbourers. Not that the individuals of this 
chiss axe precluded or debarred by their sodal ccmdition and 
just, prlvil^jes firom the exertion of their industry in any 
way that they think fit; nor is it intended to say that they 
are morally eaiempled fimm the griieral obhgatidn incumbent 
upon all men to employ their time, their labour, and their 
talents, in die best manner they are able, with a view to the 
production of the greatest sum of good, or of human hap- 
piness, although it be left entirely to their own dioice and 
discretion to determine what they should do, or in what 
manner they should contribute towards this end; neither 
is it^meant to be insinuated that this order of men are more 
remiss in their duties or less strenuous in their labours^and 
endeavours to contribute to the public happiness or prosper- 
ity than any other class of men whatsoever. All that is in- 
tended by the term non-labourers, as applied to designate 
this, class, is merdy to .seoogmse tfaeb xi^t and privflege^ 
aod to distinguish them firom those who must neceaaarily 
laboiir; fiur the only persons entitled to the privily im. 
plied by tlds term axe the proprietors of landand the pro- 
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pnehm of oapiEtaL AUothergmc^taAKnir; of, iftbeyd^ 
Bot, and Mve, they must either be supported by the firee 
bounty of others, or maJLatsm themselves by robbery, or by 
fraud or artifice of some sort or other. 

It is very fkr indeed from my intention to deny that the 
individuals of this class labour frequently as assiduously 
and as diligaotly as any other members of the community^ 
though not always, it must beoonftssed, in the walks of pro* 
fitable or self-interested industry. They oftener work ftr 
nothing than any oth^ class ; and that this should be the 
ease might vciy naturally be expected, because they are bet- 
ter able to 4o so than the odiers, and many of them have no 
other obfeel; in the pursuit of which diey choose to occupy 
tfaemselyes, or in which they so much delight, as In seeking 
how thay may best promote the good of didr ndghboura or 
of their country. Still, however, whether they labour et 
not, they are entitled to consume wealth to the extent of 
their income deriv^ from land or capital ; or, even if they 
please, ihe whole amount and value of thcnr land and capital 
itself. And by so much as they consume above what 
they produee by their labour, by so much are they B0ii4a- 
bouiers. Hieir capital stands in the place of the labour of 
dieir hands, and may be conceived as labouring for them, 
as it assists the labourer in the work of production, and 
thereby creates a frmd to which no labourer or borrower of 
capital baa any right, but which fidls due to the pr op i iet q ra 
of the capital as Uie proper inducement or reward ihr its 
praservmtion and increase. 

Probably there is not and never was in the wolrld, any 
individual who was absolutely and altogether a non-labourer^ 
in the frdl sense of the word, during his whole life ; or who 
never, upon any occasion, or in any manner of way, by ao- 
ddent or design, perfbmed one A^ act' of wefol labour. 
Every person. It is probable, has done some thing* #Mdi 
-most have fiirdiered the business of m4nkhid in some #ay 
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0t othor ; tat even toe nuKt lieijptlBai iHTafid^ 4ieiieBil lot 
wbafe life to a ahigk postiire, siiglit yet ka^e done many 
' liriBgB wUck had each an efiect Bat all men are n(»i-Ia- 
bousen dunng a part of their fives. They aie so duxii^ 
die period of infimcy at least, when they are supported by 
llie willing^ bounty of parents, and generally some time liko^ 
wiserin old age, when chOdren hare again the privilege of 
paying back the sacred duty of gratitude and afiection. 
Besides, dozing periods of sickness, recreation, and acdden* 
fed intervals of employment, men are oocasionaDy non4ft* 
booxen, idien tke wealth which they consume must either 
be derived firom their Und or cajntal,* or must be acquired 
fiom other people, in whatever manner- 

Ln general, however, it may be allrmed, that most men 
ef afl ranks and dasses are engi^ed during the greater part 
ef dieir lives in useful labour of some sort or ether, and 
cidier do somediing which contributes to production <fixeody, 
or aarist in the administratien of public affidrs-Hif justioa 
and goveniinent ; which last-mentioned occupation is indeed 
peonliariy the province of this third cbus of persons, a gteat 
propcotion of whom is always found employed in this way; 
nor is any thing more usual than to observe the individuak 
ef this class emulating all others in assiduous industry ,-—«e* 
finquishing all ease and indulgence, or exclusive pursuit of 
private pleasure, and giving up their time, and their labour, 
and thcar talents to the odls of public duty,-->eomet]mes 
hoDooraUy, &r a just and adequate remuneration or reward; 
and in other cases gratuitously, without fee or recompense, 
save that which they derive firom the consciousness of their 
own virtuous oonduct.f 



* Tkiir owtf prsfioas ssfin0^ it is tt> be Mmcmbcsed, eon 
ths ifninsiasriiii of espksl as wdtt m the sosanirthnisps inhsritedor 
taived fresA olhsn. 

t In what is heie Mid I woqU net be UBdenAeod as slhidug It 
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And oeftaiidy no dam of persons' can have a hi^ier in- 
terest, or more cogent motives to promote, by every means 
in their power, the public prosperity than this class ; and 
more particularly the landlords, seeing that every increase 
of wealth' and population increases the value of their posses- 
sions. The landlords are indeed the natural nobles and 
magistrates of the country ; and all offices of a public na- 
ture, as well as the cultivation of the arts and sciences» 
though free to all in a free country, belong in a more espe^ 
dal manner to the class of capitalists who can command the 
Idsnre and other means so condudve, and even, generaHy 
speaking, indispensable to the successfol or advantageous 
prosecution of such avocations. Nor are those to be con- 
demned who follow none of these pursuits. They injure 
no one who, possessing the means, seek only in an innocent 
manner to attain happiness; and if they arrive at their 
object without any other particular employments, they. will 
by no means be unprofitable members of. the community. 
They will not have lived in vain. Nay, as it is human hap- 
piness which is the great end and aim of all our earthly la- 
bours, and as the happiness of the conununity is made.up 
of the happiness of individuals, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that sudi members or persons as arrive at. that 
end by the shortest road are, as members dE the community 
simply taken, (he most profitable of all. 

This will perhaps be the more readily admitted when it.is 
junderstood that the direct benefits accruing from capital, in 



the '' unpaid magistracy of England," or as approving of or i 
mending that system ; on the contrary, I think that the evil conse- 
quences of it are but too apparent The judges and administrators of 
public justice ought to be paid ftr their trouble IVom tiie highest to 
the lowest^ but there are thousands of other ways in which the ia- 
dustry and self-derotedness of the landlords and capitalists may find 
ssope aad opportunity to diq>Uy itself. 
9 
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tint flluqpe .of prafit or intexest^ to the psspootoiiBy do .not 
comprise or exhaust the whole of the adrmtages which flow 
from it ; but that, oil the contnury,a great port of those ad- 
TSQtages is reaped in an indirect manner by the whole com- 
munity, and by every individual in it from the highest. to 
the lowest, in consequence of that diminution in the cost: of 
production," and consequently in the price of commodities, 
which must always arise from every new increase and new 
investment of capitaL For, besides that every addition to 
capital necessarily crates and estahUshee a new and addi- 
tional fiind, in the shiqpe of profit or interest for the main^ 
tenance of non-labourers, it also enables those who employ 
it and pay that interest to carry on their buisiness to better 
advantage, and to faring th^ commodities eith» better or 
cheaper to market; — ^that is, it enables them to make greal^ 
gains themselves, and to supply the market with cheaper 
goods, than they could have done without its assistance, at 
the same time that it enables them to pay also the stipulated 
interest. But, as this is a point of the very highest and vi- 
tal importance in the standing controversy between capital 
and labour, or in regard to the effects or services of the one 
and the other in the work of production, and as the illus- 
tration of it, therefore, forms one of the leading objects of 
the present work, it will be proper in this place to aidea- 
vour to go to the bottom of that question; this, there-' 
fbre, I shall endeavour to do with all brevity in the ibl- 
lowing section, leaving the fuller discussion of it to other 
opportunities which will occur hereafter, and where the 
further illustnitions may be introduced with greater advan- 
tage. Befixre concluding the present section, however, I 
should still fiurther observe, in connesdon with the preceding 
statements, that every increase of capital, whilst it produces 
an the eflects that have been stated, increases at the same 
time the rent of land by diminishing the difficulty or ex- 
pinise of cultivation, and brin^g into tillage the inferior 
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fliib or ponioni of land maxe inooiiTciiiailljr iteoated with 
legsrd to the nuttket, or more inacoeimHe to the gnoft 
Buwies of the popoUtion, than those whidi couU previously 
have been ciiltiyated. For it k by the incieaae of capital* 
aBdnot^ashasbemeRoneouBlyaiidabaan&y mamtained, by 
the dqjtadalioii of the labourer, that cuUTatkm and im- 
provemoit is naturally extended to the infecior aoili and 
moie distant p^rts of die countiy.* 

And thus it will be found, that every uMseass of oapitaly 
whilst it benefits the nonJabourer directly by maintaining 
bim at his ease without labour, benefits at the saaiie time aU 
the other classes of the oommuaity «fiiiifve%,<«-4he kad- 
proprietcto by increasing the rent of their land, and the 
kbourers by redudi^ the cost and priee of oommodities, 
which all persons must necessarily oonsume and purchase. 



SECTION II. 



OF THE MANNER IN WHICH CAPITAL IMPROVES THE CON-- 
DITION OF THE LABQUEING CLASS. 

The utility of ci^ital, and the advantages which arise firom 
it to the ooimtiy in which it abound^ are obvious, and are 



* It is easy to see how the iocrease of capital^ and its investmeDt in 
the shape of a canal, road, or the like, should ultimately produce an 
addition to the rent of land. For although, at ftrtt, by lowering the 
«0QSt and prise of eorti la the nosl pspokros plsois or great raukm^ 
it Bngbttdeaa ttmch Aoa the ventef the csutlgpsBiBs kadsss it 
sfaooldsddtothossatadSstsiMek stUl, sMm^^, the fiNoaer wold 
necessarily regain what they had lost as soon as the price of com 
shonld rise to nearly its former lerel, which it would ^wedily do in 
consequence of the increase of population which would nstnially fbl- 
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indeed almost universally acknowledged ; but Ae manner in 
which the kbouiing classes of people, and the whole com- 
mnnify, indnding both those who are and those who are 
not endowed with any portion of capital themselTes, are 
made to participate indirectly in the wealth which capital ' 
creates, is not so apparent, and has nev^ yet been dia- 
tmctly shown, or even so much as directly noticed, in so fir 
as I am acquainted, by any foregomg writer. Yet it is by 
means of capitals whidi they do not themselves possess, and* 
by their effects in diminiflhing the price and increasiDg the 
abundance of goods, . that the poorest individoid or labourer 
that lives in a wealthy, and populous, and civilized or weD- 
governed country, is commonly supplied with comforts, con- 
veniences, and necessaries, which surpass, in a measure 
•which is altogether incalculable, any thing which his own 
unassisted efforts could obtain for bhn, 'though he were al- 



low upon the low price ; and then the whole rent paid fyr the latter 
(that 18, to the more distant lands) would be a clear addition to die 
i^ggr^te fbnd of rent And the troth is, that every increase of ca« 
|ntal has a tendency to produce the effect stated in the tezt^ however 
invested^ although the manner in which that eSect is produced is not 
always so apparent or obrioos as in the case of a road or canaL 

In regiid to the utility or desirableness of an inorease of teat, I shall 
only remark here, that where it ii brought about by the incnase of 
capital^ and not by the degradation of the la^urer, it is desrly a 
good ; ai^ without bearing injuriously on any persons^ it cretttes an 
addition to the fund for the maintenance of non-labourers. ' 

The appropriation or indiridual possession of the land, it is always 
to be remembered, is a condition which ii eyidently and absolutdy 
indispensaUe to its proper cultivation or improvement as well as to the 
inereasaor accumulation of capital upon it and the rent, which al- 
ways increases and can alone increase with increasing wedth and po* 
pulatiott, is (^ ^{^<^ not fAecotue, of a high price of corn, as has been 
demonstrated by Dr Smith, and by many persons after him ; all whieh 
will be more particularly explamed hereafter in the proper place.*- 
See chap. vii. of the fd Book. 

© 
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feii^lfaewMeeBiili MA field for tfeeaeMieas. Fariiifl 
to l>e undesBtood Uist he Braft then kbour widumt ite »• 
Mteaoe of any capital worthy of the ]UDiie,-**^wiAout coni* 
Imatioia, md nithout any o£ the adYanta^ wUch aw ibi> 
tiTed from the eyatraa «f ^A^ divieton o/* laftef^«*-^t qpa* 
teni lAerel^ diffimnt indiinMluaia ioBm difiimt ei^ploy* 
mezttB, end exchange thehr productiona with oae anedu»ry«* 
a syttem from nfidfik so many advantagea ariae^ b«t iMxh, 
Iw I ahall dhew hefeafker, oannot for a Mamentbe duppoited 
er estahliahed ^thout capitaL 

That capital must neceaeaiily be advatttageons ta aene 
peraoBB ia a certainty which no atgimient can he requited ta 
prove. To the capitdista l&emaelTea it m«at evidently he 
90 to the amount at least of the profit or intereat which Ifaegr 
derive from it Tina advantage ia direct and manifest, bwt 
exchiaive^ bdng confined entbraly to the capctafiaia Asm- 
selves. But that the same persons are benefited still far- 
ther, though indirectly, along with every individual mem- 
ber of the same community, in consequence of the eflbet 
essential to capital of diminishing the cost of production, and 
by that means increasing the abundance of commodities and 
lowering their price, is also a truth which will, it is hope^ 
be made fuUy apparent in the course of this woik. 

It has sometimes been thought and manitaiiied that the 
shares of the capitalists, or the direct advantages etgoyed by 
them in the shape of profit or interest, form a deduction 
pro tanto from the wages of the labourers ; whereas, so far 
from this being really the case, it will be demonstrated, that 
the ^joyment ef those shares or advantages by the oapital- 
iata is a necessaiy^ preliminary, and indspenaable condition to 
the attainment cS really high wages on Ae part of l9ie h^ 
bourers ; and that the shares or wages of the latter, where 
capital and labour are both employed to assist each other in 
the work of production, (and where consequently a share in 
the shape of profit or interest is always paid to the fiMMr,) 
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4W Armyu fKewtanfy giealer than diey ean be whae k- 
bear done is emplogred, althoagh in this GBSe the labourer 
bas of eeurse Ike ivbole produce te himself. Nay the ag. 
giegate pcodoce, wheie botb capital and labour sie jointly 
Mipliiyed^ is ahivf s no mucii greater dian where die ktter 
fa emjAoyed nigly, Ast it not ody affords the profit or in- 
leteat of the capitalist, and also a fiv greater share to tihe 
labourer«in tbe shape of wages than he could acquire with- 
out the assistance of capital ; but, aver and above dU tkeee, 
it leaiTes a certain surplus to be shared and enjayei by the 
wbde community without the possibHi^ of exdusi<»i or ex- 
iwplion of a single mdindual; which surplus diflbses itsdf 
intiieform of diminished price or cheapness of cwnmodiries, 
onr the whole expanse and suifiiee of society. 

The manner m which aU this takes place I shall now 
endsavour very briefly to demonstrate ; and for this purpose 
it wiU be necessary to revert to Aat early and am^ state 
of sooie^ in whidi capital first begins to be acquised or 
employed in production. 

flv^pose a nation or tribe of savages to be dtuated in a 
emmtry abounding with game, and with lakes or rivers well 
stored with fish, and to draw their siqpplies of food ftm 
Aose two sources in die simplest and most unartftd manner, 
taMng die fish in die shiflows widi dwbr hands merely, and 
killing die land-animals with stones or clubs ; and suppose 
that, in tlus state of dungs, one individual of dieir number 
more ingenious or more conskleEate diaa die rest, should 
oonsteuct a csisoe, and invent some rude sort of nets, or 
<|dier tadde, for catdmg die fish ; and diat another indi- 
vidual shoidd contrive gins and die bow and arrow, and 
prepare a quantity of each for killing or taking die land- 
animals ; and suppose still farther, what would naturally 
and neoessarily follow, diat, by means of diese instmmeats 
and contrivanoes, and preliminary labours, diose two indi- 
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vidualB should be enabled, llie one to catdi a gveat deal 
more fish, and the other to take or kill a great deal more 
game, than any other individual of the tribe who conluiued 
tovuse their hands, or the more imperfiect instrumeiitft of 
stones or dubs ; — let us suppose what is probaUe enough^ 
that with their newly-acquired instruments, or capUal^ they 
should be enabled to acquire in general ea«^ lespectiyely 
ten times as much of this sort of wealth, vis., fi)od, in a 
day as the others. 

If, observing the advantage which those two individuali 
derived from their superior artificial and (be it always te^' 
inembered) laboriously-acquired means or ci^ital, any others 
of the tribe should wish to borrow, and they 'should agree to 
lend, the one his canoe and tackle, and the other his gins 
and bows and arrows, on condition of receiving apart of all 
that should be taken by the borrowers by means of the iiw 
struments intrusted to them, then whatever might be agxeed 
upon to be paid to the proprietors of those 'instruments 
would be profit of stock or interest to them (the lenders) for 
the use of their capital, and whatever should remain over 
and above that payment would be wages of labour, rewnd, 
or recompense, to the borrowers and labourers, for the toil 
and trouble or labour undergone by them. 

Now, suppose that a fourth part, or even a half, of aU that 
should be acquired were agreed to be paid to the lenders, 
still the borrow^s would obtain a great and evident advan- 
tage by ihe bargain ; for, even if diey gave one-half to the 
lenders, the other half which would remain to themsdves 
would be ftoe times as muck as they could have acquired 
by their day'^s labour, without the use of the borrowed cen- 
tal. But this very high rate of profit or interest, if it once 
existed, would not certainly continue long, because the in- 
ducement to set about the formation or acquisition of similar 
instnunents or capitals would be too great and too evident 
to be n^lected by others. Many persons, therefore, it is 
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probable, would supply dienwelyefl with BmilAr capitals, 
wheveby the number of lenders and the competition amongi 
them would increase, whilst the number of. borrowers and 
the competitioB among them would decrease, and the rate 
of interest or sum paid for use would naturally and neces-. 
sarily decline ; and the obvious consequence would be^ that 
a very great prop or tion of the wealth produced by dqiital* 
would devolye indirectly to the community in general, and 
would accrue to every individual in the diminished cost or 
price of their food. 

At first, indeed, it may be supposed, that the capitalists 
might have enhanced the value of their capitals, and mi^ht 
have, screwed ^ up the rate of profit or interest somewhat 
higher than we have supposed, and, instead of oneJwlfy 
might have demanded three-fourtha, or even a still higher 
rate, which no doubt they might have done when they had 
BO competitors ; but it is plain they never could have raised 
that rate the whole nme4efUh8 which were to be gained by 
the use of it, because on such terms the borrowers wcMild 
have had no interest to accept of it, and would naturally 
have preferred to labour independently, and unencumbered 
with useless adjuncts, which could, upon this supposition, 
bring them no advantage. It is plain, therefore, thaltthe 
capitalist could never, under any circumstances, have raised 
his profit or interest so as to draw the whole advantages to 
himself, and far less could he raise it so as to abstract any 
thing from the labourers or borrowers. 

Let us suppose now still farther, that the borrowers and 
employers of the above-mentioned capitak, acquiring (as by 
the bypothesiB they easily might) a great deal more game 
and fish than they could use, should come to offer the sur- 
plus to their neighbours in exchange for other things, it 
will be evident that for any article they wished to acquire, 
which usually cost a day'^s labour to those employed in pro- 
ducing it, they must ofier at least as much or rather some- 
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what more game or ish liutt tkofle with irkom tbey weio 
dfttliiig could pEocure to themtehreaby a day'^s laboui, otlieB- 
wiM the latter would hare no inteieft to acoq^ iucb offer 
zalfaer than go to the fieUb and ii¥ei% aaid take their fish 
and game in the old mannar. And thus agun we anive at 
die conduaion, that the bonowers or employers of cafital 
<tan never use or employ it to the disadTaol^ge of theeewho 
find it their interest to purehaee its produce. 

And hence we aoquiie an easy and distinct ww of the 
advantages arising firom capital, and of the manner in wldcb 
they accrue to the different dasses of society, and to the 
whole community, without ezoeption or eacfauBon of aoy Ui- 
dividual 

Btit though it may perhaps be allowed tibait what haa 
been here stated is a correct lepresentatiott of the effscDs of 
capital in the early state of society, yet still it may be 
thou^t that the-same effects will not necessarily take place 
in the advanced state, because the lolrer dasses have not 
theia always the same resource or option of working ind^ 
pendently fi>r themsdves, but must in general submit to be 
employed by a higher dass of labourers or capitalists. But 
then the competition of their ^nployers comes in Ihe place 
of tUs option; and in paint of fact it wiU be found that the 
same efiects do take place, and that (as I shall have ocoa- 
sbn to show hereafter) a constantly-increasing porticm of 
the benefits arising from capitd naturally and necessarily 
descend to the lower dasses of labourers as society advan- 
ces, iriierever there is good government, or any tolerable de« 
gree of liberty and security. 

From what has been advanced then it should appear that 
every stodc or capitd employed in production b advants^e- 
ous to the community in a threefold manner. 

1. In the first place, every capitd is directly advantageous 
to the proprietor, whetha he employs it houdf, or lends it 
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to another at the ordinary rate of profit or interest. This 
advantage needs no iUustration or ai^ument to prove it. 

S. Secondly, every ciqpital is ihectly advantageous to the 
person who has it in loan; because, if he did notezpect to 
derive advantage^ he would noi have borrowed, or having 
borrowed, he would not retain the loan if he did not find his 
ndvaatage hd doing so. 

8. Tfaiidly> evesry capital is indireetl^ advaatageom to 
the whole oemmunity ; because every capital ei^er actually 
assists in the work of producdon, ^ filk a vacuity whidk 
would draw ether capitals from that work; consequently 
every cajatal assists either directly or indireefely m augment* 
ing the quantity and dimifiishing the cost and price of com- 
modities ; and as $31 men are consumers and purchasers of 
commodities, they are necessarily participators in the benefits 
of that abundance and cheapness which capital creates.* 



* As a fiorther Qlustntion of the subject discussed in tbe text» the 
following extract from a pamphlet^ published (by the author of thi^ 
Inquiry) several years ago, may be added :— 

''Capital," it is there said, ** extenuates labour to the full amount 
of the revenues drawn from it ; nay, it always does so in a considerably 
greater degree, and the poor and unendowed man's lot, as well as the 
inheritor of those revenues, is improved by it, and always made better 
by every extension and investment of capital, excepting when thatiop* 
vestment is in public fimds or securities, the interest of which must he 
paid from taxation. 

*' Capital extenuates labour in a greater degree than the amount of 
the revenues drawn directly from it by the proprietors of that capital^ 
because, if the works or properties in which it must always be invest- 
ed, (if not in public ftinds,) did not operate snch an advantage to the 
public, those revenues could not be paid« Thus the collections drawn 
from canals, roads, harbours, docks, ships, &c* and which go to ke^ 
up those properties, and to pay the proprietors their shares of revenue 
do not exhaust the whole of tlieir benefits. Every one who pays or 
omtributes any part, however 8mall,0f those revenue^ does previcmsly 
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SECTION III. 
CONCLUSION OF THE CHAFTSE. 

Independently therefore of any labour they may them- 
adves dioose to perform, the capitalists are in reality the 
greatest of all benefactors to the community ; for not only 
are tiieir properties necessarily beneficial in a greater or les9 
iegtee to all the other classes as well as to themselves, as 
has been shown in the previous section; but, as will be 



derive a podtive advantage and benefit to himself, either b^ the im« 

mediate uae and occupation of that canal, road, harbour, dock, ship, 

&c or from the cheaper purchase of the goods he has occasion for, 

and which are, by means of those and other investments of capital, 

brought to market at an easier rate, and in greater abundance, and 

placed more within the reach and ability of every one to procure. 

And this advantage is independent of and over and above that which 

is derived, in the shape of revenue, by the proprietors of those capitals. 

** If the merchant could have got any cheaper, more convenient, and 

emer mode of transport, he would not have employed that canal, road, 

harbour, dock, ship, &c. ; and if the smallest purchaser of goods could 

have got them cheaper borne by any other conveyance, he would not 

have preferred those, or contributed any part to support and keep up 

those capitals, and to pay the revenues of their owners. And thus it 

is that the poorest man shares naturally in every accumulation of 

wealth and investment of capitaL His command over the luxuries, 

conveniences, or necessaries of life, is increased. And so it is with all 

capitals,— they extenuate labour in a greater degree than Uie amount 

of the revenues drawn from them, to which no one is compelled to 

contribute, but does it voluniarily, and solely for his own advantage ; 

and thus it is that the owners of those capitals live and enjoy their 

revenues, not only without being burdensome to the rest of the com* 

munity, but oonfhring, at the same time, a boon and a benefit upon 

W^'Qtneral Statement of an Argument on the Std^fect ofPopuiation 

in Amwer to Mr MaithutU Theory, . Edinburgh, 1S21. 
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shown more fully in the sequel, it is by means of the assist- 
ance of those properties, that is, of the capitals preserved, 
saved, and accumulated by them and their predecessors, that 
any wealth is produced or enjoyed by any individual beyond 
the most scanty and most miserable subsistence. 

The distinct nature and condition of this dass, or the 
real eflfects produced by the establishment of those rights of 
whidi the condition and privileges of this dass is a necessary 
consequence, has never yet been fully explained or eluddat- 
ed ; and hence it is that it has been thought a suffident 
answer to objectors and cavillers, to say that the law of the 
land is the foundation at their rights, as if just grounds 
in reason could not be shown why the institutions which 
establish these rights should be the law of the land. 

It is owing probably to* the neglect of this point also, 
that any obscurity has ever appeared to rest on the question 
of productive and unproductive labour, after the very dear 
and accurate manner in which Dr Smith has explained that 
obvious distinction. For it is not to be imagined that in 
laying down that distinction this very perspicadous author 
intended to indude in those two classes, whom he calls la^ 
bourers, the whole population or members of the community. 
Some, he confesses, <^ do not labour at all.^ Those of course 
he could not intend to indude. All that Dr Smith meant 
therefore, in drawing the distinction which he has done be- 
tween productive and unproductive labour, evidently was 
simply to divide and distinguish the persons who really and 
necessarily must and do labour into those two classes, so very 
plainly marked and distinct in themselves. That this was in- 
deed his only intention is not lefb to be made out by any un- 
certain process of reasoning, or conjecture, but follows dosdy 
and unequivocally from the propositions he expressly admits 
and the torms which he uses, — as when he says,-— ^^ Both pro- 
ductive and unproductive labourers, and those who do not- U. 
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boor at «fl,** bc.y-*^'^ UnpfeductiYe labouren^ sod ihoa^ who 
do not lubovr at aU,^* &e.,-»<exiirf ssioos whieh coaehiiively 
aboir that be acknowledged tbis tbird dasB of pertona in mh 
ciety, and consequently did i>ot intend to include the wbola * 
people under bia dasoication of the labourefa, produttiii^ 
and unproductiye* 

There ia then, it must be acknewle^^[ed» a elaaa in tba 
community who do not labour at all or need to labour ; And 
it baa bea;i now shown, and wiU appear more fiiUy in tba 
sequel, that this piivilcge or exemption firom labour on tba 
part of particular persons, when it ia derived ftom the poa» 
sesfflon or proprietorship of land or capital, not only does 
not entail any burden or hardship upon the labouring elasa* 
es, but is, on the contrary, most closely and inseparably 
conneoted with their advantage and interest; the estat&h- 
ment of those righto on which this privilege is founded being 
a condition necessary to the acquisition and employment ef 
capital, widiout which neither the labouring classes, ma any 
classes or class whatsoever, even the lowest that exirts, could 
possess or enjoy that degree of wealth or affluence whidi 
naturally and necessarily falls to them wherever there is anjf 
capital accumulated under good govemmait. 

This being considered, it w31 not, I hope, surprise the 
reader when I observe here, that it is the grand object and 
effect of all real improv^nent to increase dus class and <&- 
minish every other, — to increase the number of the nonTkk- 
bourers, and (fiminish the number of the labourers, produc- 
tive andun^oductive, — at the same tnne, be it weft observ* 
ed, that ekber the quantity of labour to be perfinmed by 
Ijhose wba remain labourers is diminished, or their enjoy- 
ments or wages increased, or both ; in a word, that the pro» 



* Wealth of Kations, book iL diap. 3. 
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ptr objeet and eSsct of all ml improTement is to 
eigojneal and to lighten labour. And tothisend it is th^ 
the whole exertbns and endeavours of mankind, in the ae« 
comulation Hft acquisition of wealth, are constantly dirededy 
aadunifonaly tend, wherever thero is any tolerable degree 
of seeurity and liberty, cor good goyemment. 

This object is chiefly to be attained by the accumulation 
and applicalion of wealth to the work of production,— 4hat is, 
by cafAtal ; in other words, by all those Tarious propertiea 
whereby the productive powers of labour are assisted aaid 
augmented, and a given quantity of wealth produced by 
fewer hands ;-fc-«6 by roads, canals, harbours, docks, ships,, 
steam-engines, water-wheek, and all other articles or items 
of productive wealth, as well as by such accumulations or 
stores of C(msuniable goods as are necessary to the estabUsh» 
ment of the division of labour ; all which properties are die 
fruit of 9avif^, and as soon as they are accumulated or 
completed, present at once, — first, the means of productim 
with diminished labour ; and, secondly, a certain fund for 
the maintenance of non-labourers ; which fund is, as we 
have shown, additional to and over and above the other ad- 
vantages which necessarily accrue from those properties or 
capitak to all other persons ; and it is always to be borne 
in mind, that the existence of this fund— namely, the in* 
terest due to the capitalists — ^is a condition necessary to the 
existence of die capitals themselves, and consequently to 
any other species of advantage derivable from them. And 
thus it is that the object we have endeavoured to describe 
is accomplished, and that non-labourers are provided fiirand 
their niunber increased with advantage to die community ; 
bong the only way in which die increase of this class can 
be either just and usefbl, (k desirable. 

There is indeed another mode quite different firom diis 
of increasbg this dass ; but'then its eflbcts in regard to the 
community at large, aiMl to the labouring cksser in pardcu^ 
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lar, are eqnaUy different, end are as baneful and pemidoue 
a^ those of the method just described are benefieiai and sa- 
lutaiy. What I allude to is, that increase of the non-la- 
bouring dass which is effected by public debts, or by the 
payment of interest for capitab which have been spent and 
annihilated, and which cannot of course continue to assist 
the labourer, or in any possible manner contribute to pto- 
duction. All revenues drawn in this manner fiill as a bur- 
den on the community at haege, and either diminish the 
comforts or increase the toil of the labouring classes. 

But there is yet another method of increasing this dass, 
whidi, though precisely similar in its effects with that just 
mentioned, is still more objectionable, namely, that which is 
efiected by means of taKarion, which is altogether gratuitous 
and uncalled for by any useful object or necessity, as when 
contributions are levied upon the community, and paid over 
to persons who either do nothing at all in return, or nothing 
which is adequate ; or, what is still worse, when such contri- 
J)utions are paid away for purposes of mere influence or 
corruption. 

This mode has sometimes been practised to a certain ex- 
tent even in countries where taxes must be levied by regular 
laws, md VA8 then legal of course ; but no power or au- 
thority on earth can make it just ; and no govenunent which 
sanctions or permits such practices to be carried to a great 
extent can ever expect to make a happy or a peaceable or 
a contented people. 

This last-mentioned metiiod of increasing the dass of non- 
labourers is indeed infinitely more rapid in its progress and 
simpler in the execution, tiian that whidi proceeds by means 
of tiie tardy and painM accumulations of capital, and its 
gradual application to productive purposes. But then it 
produces effects directiy the reverse. Instead of lightening 
labour, it makes it harder to those who are left to perform 
it ; and it only enriches one set of people at die expense of 
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another—At die expeoae duefly of the labouziiig classes, 
productive and unproductive ;* whom it dooms to increased 
exertion and diminished reward or enjoyment, by compelling 
them t9 maintain the idle and the useless ; and by consign- 
ing the lower classes of- labourers to oppressive toil and in- 
adequate remuneration, and by subjecting them to imme- 
diate hardship, it sinks both their spirit and their character, 
lowers the natural wages of labour, and permanently de- 
grades their habits and condition. 



CHAPTER TL 

OF THB MATSaiAL MEANS Oa INSTBUMENTS OF PBODUC- 
TION, AND THAT THESE ABE THE ONLY 0BI6INAL 
80UBCB8 OF WEALTH. 

The material means or instruments of production are aU 
oonveniendy reducible to tiuree general Unds, or heads of 



* The interest of these two dasMs, that ib, of all lahourers, I may 
remark here, is, in the respect alluded to, exacdy the same, and what- 
ever niaes or depresses wages to the one must prodace the same effisct 
in regard to the other. Thus, if the class of unprodnctive lahonrers 
be very much increased, and taken away from prodactive employments^ 
more work must be done by those who are left ; and if more work be 
done fbr the same wages it is equivalent to a reduction of wages. 
But if more work be done, or less wages taken for a given quantity of 
work by the productive classes of labourers, the ssme must be done 
by the miproductive dass, includii^ of course those employed under 
government, in all the subordinate situations at least, where the prin- 
ciple of competition is allowed to operate. 
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smmgeiaeiit, and natimdly bekmg to some one or Mher ef 
the Mowing distinct denominations ; vii. 

I. Latstd. 

II. Man himself. 

III. Capital. 

I. It has been shown in a former chapter,* that all the 
physical elements of wealth come immediately from the earth, 
and either grow out of it as v^^etables, or rest upon its sur- 
face as animals, or are found within its bowels, or in its wa- 
ters, as minerak and marine productions. It is true, that 
many of these elements come previously firom the distant 
regions of the atmosphere, from the sun, and perhaps, for 
any thing that mankind know, even firom Ae stars ; but 
certain it is they must all reach our globe of earth and ocean 
before they can enter into the composition of any article of 
wealth, or indeed of any thing that can be acquired by man- 
kind. Political economists therefore, in order to avoid all 
usdess encumbrance of words, or uxmecessary. multiplication 
of terms and distinctions, have generally agreed, by common 
usage and consent in this sdence, to understand by the term 
land whatever material substance our globe or nature offers 
to the hands of man on which he may bestow his labour, 
with a view to convert it to his convenience or use ; and in 
this extensive sense, in which it is always to be used, it is 
one and the first necessary and indispensable instrument of 
production and original source of wealth, without which 
not the smallest particle or atom, so called, could ever be ac- 
quired or exist. 



' Chap. ii. sect. 1. 
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II. Thefleeoad neoMsmrjand indispeiuAble lastrttaieBt of 
pMfaietKni is imm Aim#e(f, of whose labour it requires some 
fmtimk^ grenter or kss, to pfodaoe every item of weakh, 
faomrar trifling. In genersl it requires a €<»fiiderableqtiaii- 
tity^ of Immian labour to jmduoe all sorts cf wealtii ; boi 
CTwjr aftide must be gathered at least aad taken care of, 
windi cannot be done without fadbour. Human labour diere- 
hrtj it atay be added, is another cnffjuA source of wealth. 

IIL Capital is Aa third intftnonent of preduetfiin and 
original sooroe of wealth. It is at its origin a jm)dttct of 
Ao other two instraments ; but it immeffiately unites with 
4iMai in esugLeig its own fotnre increase^ and co-epeiates 
liienoefiNrwaid in ike production Bmd augmentaticm of ererj 
MVtof woaltfi. It is at first a Teiy rede instrument, — adub, 
a woodon ^lenr, or even a atone, in the hands of the sarage; 
bwt it gradually improve and inereases as society advances, 
by means of industry and frugality, and oomes more and 
moio into employment, waA at length, in the progress of im- 
ipsovanont and accumulation, it becomes the most efficient 
and powerM of all the three HMtruments, and fhe grand 
aowroe of exuberant production'-Hjf abundance, hixuiy, and 
Msore. Of Ais truth we i^all be fully conYineed* when we 
consider how limited the powers are of man^s nriced arm, 
and how fitde can be produced by land and labour simply, 
withoot the co-operation and assistance -of esfvtal. 

'Those are the three materid means ear instrmnexits of pro- 
duction, and the only immediate and original sources of 
wealth. Strictly speaking, indeed, the first and second only 
are ample and original ; the third being at first, as was just 
observed, a product of the other two. The first articles of 
capital used by the savage, the dub, the wooden spear, and 
the stone, are the simple.products of land and labour. Or 
if it be supposed that the dub and wooden spear must have 
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been cut and formed by the assistance of some other instru- 
ment, as a sharp-edged stone, then this hist must be ad- 
mitted to have been the produce of the two pihnaiy^md 
original instruments ; but as soon as capital- has accumu- 
lated into masses, it becomes a separate and independent in- 
strument, and an original source ^of wealth to its possessors 
or proprietors, as well as land or labour. . The latter are 
essential and absolutely necessary to production, and even 
to the very existence of wealth. The former is essential to 
its production in any great quantity or abundance, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of mankind and extent of territory, 
or to the quantity available of the two other instruments, 
'"^itiiout land and man himself there could be no produc- 
tion at all, or even existence of wealth ; and. without capital 
there could not be any considerable or abundimt production. 
•Without capital, in short, no man could procure or eiyoy 
more than the bare necessaries of life, and even these of the 
worst quality, and painfiilly acquired by his constant daily 
toil ; so that, without, this instrument, all men would be 
wholly occupied in procuring a bare and uncomfortable sub- 
osteDltee ; whereas by means of it, whilst all men are sup^ 
plied liberally with the necessaries of life, and have some of 
the conveniences and even luxuries superadded, a. great 
many men have all these in the greatest abundance, without 
almost any labour or trouble on theur part being necessary 
to procure them, and are thus left at Uberty to cultivate their 
nobler fiunilties, and to promote the improvement and ad- 
vantage of their neighbours and of tiie whole human race. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH CAPITAL CONTRIBUTES TO 
PRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

CAPITAL DEPTNEO— -ITS POTENT AGENCY IN PEODUCTION 
^DISJUNCTION OP FIXED AND CIKCULATING CAPITALS 
•-*i^THE ACQUISITION OR SXISTEN02 OF BOTH THOSE 
SORTS OF CAPITALS, OK OF CAPITAL IN OENE&AL, A CON- 
BITION NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE OE ATTAINMENT 
OF THE SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

The asamisp In wfakh kmd and labour cMtilbute to pio- 
^oliaa Is olrvioiis enoa^, and luis been fliieadj petfaaps 
sdBc iortl y ex^^uned in die tfxegmig chapters. It remains 
to axplain die manner in which nuptial eimtitbutes. 

<SapM consists of alb aoemnvdated wealth, which is or may 
be jppBs d to asdst hi ihe woih ef prodoeCien, whi^ is 
neailyeqpHTalent lo sByhigdiat it eonsists of all wealth what- 
soever.* It oontribnies to paeoduetien hj assfeting imd in- 



* There is no real use in the distinction which has heen attempted 
to be established by some Writers^ (Torrens^ Prod. W. p. 4^ et seq. ; 
Mal&tiB' Definitions in Po3. Econ. chap, x, p. 237,) between stock or 
wedth yner sB y, and capital To know whether any portion of stocky 
GB|&td, or accmnnkted wealth, be productiye or nnproductiye, it is 
necessary to know in what manner it is employed ; and all that is re-* 
qnisite to enable the student to form a judgment upon this point has 
been already explained in the third chapter. 
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cieaang the productive energies of the other two instru- 
ments ;-»of Lmd by improvements and cultivation of the 
soil ; and of labour by abridging its processes, and increas- 
ing the dexterity and efSciency of the human arm. 

The land yields more rude produce (of that sort at least 
which is fit to be converted to the use of mankind) when it 
is highly cultivated and improved by means of capital, than 
when it lies waste ; and the human arm produces an incom- 
parably greater effect by means of the spade and the plough, 
or of the cotton-frame and the steam-engine, than it could 
do naked and unprovided with those potent instruments and 
items of capitaL 

Capitak are commonly distinguished into two diftrent 
kinds, alleifioed and circuiaikig capitals.* 

The fixed capitals consist of those articles which aie cal- 
culated toassist in the worir of production, <^ without chang- 
ing masters,^-)- or going out of the possession or ownership of 
the proprietors or employers thereof. Sudi are allp«manent 
improvements or mdiorations of the land, and all farm-binld- 
iis^ constructed thereupon, as well as all agricultural im- 
plements, labouring cattle, &c. Such also are all the manu- 
fiustories within a country, and all tibe canals, roads, har- 
bours, docks, ships, &c., as also all theusefulmadunes and 
toob or instruments of trade, and things of the like sort. 

The dcculating capitals, again, consist of those axtides 
which are continually changing either their shape or their 
place, or both, while die process of production is going for- 



* The distinction here noticed, though not periiaps of eswntialiiii* 
portanoe, will sometimes be found nscAil for the purpose of pre?eiit- 
ing circumloeution, as in the instance of the present ch^ter, in ex* 
plaining the manner in which the different sorts of capitals contribute 
Id production." 

t Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 1. • 
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w«nl to its coippletion, and which frequently .chwge .masters 
or propiietors in the course of that process. They comprise 
4miong other things the raw materials of every .manufacture, 
load the food, clothes, and other articles immediately ncfces- 
sary to the maintenance of the labourer. 

The manner in which the fixed capitak contribute to pro- 
duction is generally not dilBGicult to be discerned; and with 
regard to such portions of them as take the form of particu- 
lar instruments, as the spade, the plough, &c., the mann^ 
in which these contribute is manifest, because the manner 
jn which they increase the power and efficiency of the human 
.4urm is open and apparent7' but the manner in which a great 
part of the circulating oq^tals contribute to the same end 
appears to be not generally so weQ understood. 

The necesrity indeed ci that part of the circulating capi- 
tals, which consists of the raw materials of the different 
maaufiictureB, is self-CTident; but the necessity in pro- 
duction of the capitals consisting of food, dothes, and the 
other articles of subsistence, is not perhaps, on. a first view, 
.quite so obvious. Thqr are, however, not less .useful or less 
Bficessary than the others. Nay, they are absolutely india- 
pensable to render the fixed capitals as' well as the other 
.part of the circulating capitals of any value or efiect. To 
be aware of this, we have only to reflect that the maduneiy 
an4 work-looms will not work themselves, but require hands 
or labourers to conduct the operations ; and these must be 
-provided with the means of subsistence. 
. And let it not be unagined that such capitals are incon- 
dderable or trifling in amount. Let any one calculate the 
value of the maintenance for one y/sar of the whole of the 
productive labourers of any extensive, highly-populous, and 
civiliied country, and he will at once be made sensible of 
thcamount and importance of this part of the circulatii^ 
capitals. 
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This part of the drculating capitals then is evidently in- 
^fiqpensable to f^re effisct and actiyity to all die other capi- 
tals employed in production, because it is indispensable to 
die mamtenance or existence of the labourers in all the 
variety of employments or species of prodnctive industry. 

And this consideration brings us directly to the grand 
instance wherm die supreme utility and importance of capi- 
tal in gmeral will most distincdy and decidedly appear, 
Bamely> in its indispensableness to the attainment of the sys- 
tem of the ammgement and dimakm of MMur^'^'-^ system 
whieh increases the productive powers of labour and the 
dexterity and efficiency of the human arm to a degree Aat 
is almost inere<fible. And to this syvtem eapitds of every 
description ate necessary or subsermat ; but, ftnt ^ att, 
capitals confiosting of fbed^ ^dothes, and any other aMides 
necessary to the marateBflnee of die kbouser, witlHmt wiiioli 
no species of industry eould be undertaken or succesi^dly 
followed out, which does not afl^yrd a direct and Immefiate 
ceturu of sncai newssanes. 

1^ die system of the drrision of labour is meant, that 
amngemmt whi A takes place in die progress from baribatr^ 
ism to eivifintion, and ^kHAA is die very first step i« 
that progress, whereby ea/A mdividual labourear &k1s it Ids 
interest to confine himsdf and his labour mainly to die 
distinct and peculiar occupation, and to exdiange his pro- 
ductions i^ainst those brought to maifcet by the oAer k* 
bourers, instead of engaging hims^ in aft- the vonety of 
pursuits which would be necessary were he to attempt to do 
every thing for himself, and to produce directly, by Ws ^mi 
isolated and unassisted -exertfons, every artide of wealdi h6 
had occasion to consume. By this system die great body 
of the people gradually form therasdves into ^tinct dassetf 
ef producers, and, as society advances, attadi diemselves 
more and more to separate and distinct businesses, exchang-^ 
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kig Htm ptoductbna one with nodier << by tmny^, hnf bw- 
ttX9mdhyfmfia»9^ to die gveat tdftaOMgit ai&rery pm- 
ticuUyr kbovrer and of die whole caaamaaty.'f' 

It ]» thm sjflten which we ohierve grown to a iegfee of 
psrfeetiQii m all highly-^popiiIouB and civffised oiraanttiMS 
and which occadoBa that abundaace of commocKliea. and 
gjenend diffiiBiDii of wealth which, under a good adnrndstra- 
tkm of gOTermneiit^ extends itsdf downwards to the very 
lowest ranks of the people. 

But before a single individual can confine himself and 
his labour to any ain^e species of business or eHiido3nnent, 
(except the predncrion or aequicdtion of the immediate ne- 
oessaries of life,) and continue to fidlow it ezdusively as a 
c<mstant and regular occupation, a certain accumulation of 
provisions must have previously taken place, which may be 
accessible to him for the purpose of supplying his natural 
daily wants ; and before the division of labour can be fully 
and universally established in a coimtry, and every different 
trade or employment be followed by a separate and &tinct 
set of people, stores and savings or accomdationB of every 
different description of wealth or capitals must be provided 
and estabJiahed bef<Hrehand within saeh eonntry or in its 
neigfabowheod. There are, in the firs* phw^ the houses to 
dwell in and the houses to woric in ; next there is the ma- 
chinery reqcdred, and the tools or instnunents to work with ; 
tbeie are fiurther the materials to be wrought up mto aQ the 
variety of products or commodities ; there are still farther 

* We^th of Nations, book 1. chap. 2. 

t In the sequel it will be shown^ that die principle whidi gives rias 
to this system of the division of labour is at the same time the great 
r^;u1ator of distributioD ; and that the more every individual labourer 
can produce under this system, the more he will find it necessary to 
gbe fai ezcfaange to other labourers fbr theur productioDB.^^e book 
iLekapk 1. 
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the pfovisioiifi neoessaxy to suboBt the workmeiL whfle en- 
gaged in the work; and, lastly, there h the money necessary 
to act as the instnunent of distribution and exchange, to 
facilitate the division and allotment €£ the different circulat- 
ing capitals, and to conduct them in their just pvoportioiifi 
to the persons and places where they are effectually demand- 
ed. All which different sorts of capitals must be accumu- 
lated, saved, and accessible widiin a country, before it can 
fully enjoy all the advantages to be derived from the di- 
vision <^ labour. 

'' In that rude stete of society/' says Dr Smith, '^ in which 
there is no division of labour^ in which exchanges are seldom 
made, and in which every man provides every thing for him- 
self, it is not necessary that any stock should be accumulated 
or stored up beforehand in order to carry on the business of 
the society. Every man endeavours to supply by his own in- 
dustry his own occasional wants as they occur. When he is 
hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt; when his coat is worn 
out, he clbthes himself with the skin of die iSrst large animal 
he kills ; and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it 
as well as he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest 
it. 

''But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly 
introduced, the produce of a man's own labour can swpply but 
a very small part of his occasional wants. The fiir greater part 
of them are supplied by the produce of other men's labour, 
which he purchases with the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, with the price of the produce of his own. But this 
purchase cannot be made till such times as the produce of his 
own labour has not only been completed but sold. A stock 
of goods of different kinds, therefore, must be stored up some- 
where sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
materials and tools of his work, till such time, at leas^ as both 
these events can be brought about. A weaver cannot apply 
himself entirely to his peculiar business, unless there is before* 
hand stored up somewhere, either in his possession or in that 
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of some. Other person^ a stock sufficient to maintaiu hka, and 
to supply him with the materials and tools of his work till he 
has not only completed but sold his web. This accumulation 
must evidently be previous to his applying his industry for 
so long a time to such a peculiar business."* 

It thus appears evident enough, that the acquisition or 
existence of capitals is absolutely necessary to the existence 
or attainment of the system of the division of labour. Be- 
fore, however, proceeding farther in the illustration of this 
point, it will be expedient to describe the manner in which 
that system assists and increases the powers of production, 
in order to elicit some adequate conception of the immense, 
and incalculable service that capital perfinms to society and 
to mankind in this respect. 



SECnoK II. 

OV. THX MOnS IK WHICH THE DIVISION OF LABOUR PEO- 
I>irCE8 ITS EFFECT OF ASSISTING AND IMPEOVING THE 
POWEES OF PBODUCTION. 

This subject has been abeady so fully and so excellendy 
explained by Dr Smith, that it would be an unpardonable 
waste of time to attempt any new or original treatment of it 
in this {riace, more especially since a fiir less perfect exposi- 
tion than that which is to be found in the << Wealth of Na. 
tions**^ might be sufficient to serve the purpose required in 
our present argument. I shall therefore, in this instance, 
avail myself of the illustrations which I find formed to my 
hand ;'f' and in doing tiiis I shall adhere as mudi aa poa- 



* Wealth of Nstions, book ii. Introd. 

t In this and other instances which wiU occur in the souree of this 
work, when I find any part of my argument already ilhistrated by a 
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ftUe, €t as may be consbtent with brevitj nid conveimocyy 
to the wmds of the author so generally followed on tUa snb- 

JBCt 



fiMmer writer as weU m better tban I eonld do it myself, I always 
taka such part aad apply it to my purpose, and always in the worda 
of the author. This is the method of the mathematicians, and is one 
among others of ihe causes that have poWerftilly contributed towards 
the pi'ogress and perf^Uon of their science. Those who cultiyate the 
mathefflatks nerer dream of altering or raryfaig any demonstration, or 
part of a demonstration, except with a Tiew to improre it ; and if they 
esanot eidier shorten the steps, or chaitt of reasoning, between the oci* 
ginal principles and the conclusion, or make the whole pKooesa desrsr 
or simpler, they uniformly allow it to stand as it is, and proeeed iofr^ 
ward in their inquiries. They take what they find already done, and 
apply it to their purpose exactly as they find it, adding what is new 
only where they can improve or extend their science. 

And why should not political economists do the same ? — ^Why 
ahoitld fliey uselenly occupy and mispend theh: time in le-patinm* 
ing a task whieh has been already oompleted, more than the othan? 
—It cannot be with the idea of making their work or^oi^fiir this it 
cannot do^ Nay, it hinders them firom producing what if original, or 
firom proceeding to what is fiulher wanted in the science. Let poli- 
tical economists then imitate in this respect the example of the ma- 
thrniaticgaws, and <he beat eifects wfll foUow. rAey wOl Urns hate a 
betler dunoe to proceed ftom impiDTement to impretemant, till Ibeir 
seienoabeperfieetedj and in its present state there iastitt ample room 
for kboura of thk sort We are still rery ftr fivm the goal of ohr 
labours in this science. 

The way of proeeeding recommended here is, besides, but a proper 
act of courtesy from one author to anoilier, or rather It Is but a bare 
set <«fjuBdee 10 tho0e who have gene befbrens; and not to de it is to 
dad uafiuriy by them, independently of the waste of UdMRirand time 
which it inyolres. 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an argument in another work 
will not easily incorporate with a different writing in the precise worda 
ef the orif^md, and in that ease it must of course be remodelled to 
suit the particular purpose. But whenever it ean be done, whenever 
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Dr &(tith, and after Yam every odiat mtet^ «s te «■ I 
hsve obBerred, who has tieated Ae salgect sinoe hig timei^ 
harve aioaiiged the ehemnsftanoea) or partictdar causes lo 
irhidli it is awiii^ that the dirisioii of hboor incrteses m 
very greatly the powers of production, imder three different 
heads, as follows i-^Firsty (say they,) it increases the skill 
and dexterity of every particular workman; secondly ^ it 
saves the time commonly lost in passing from one species of 
work to another ; and, thirdly y it ffves rise to the invention 
of a great number of machines which fiudlitate and abridge 
labonx^ and enable one man to do the work of many.* 

On the first of these heads^ Dr Smith observes,— ''A oom- 
m«n snsitbj who^ though aooastooied to -handle the hammer^ 
has never been used to make nails, if upon some particular 
occasioii he is oUiged to attempt itj will searee, I am assured, 
be able to make above two at thcee hundred nails in a dny, 
and those too very bad ones. A smith who has been accus^ 
tomed to make nail8> but whose sole or principal business haa 
not been that of a xia]ler> can sddom with his utmost diligence 
make more than eight hundred or a thousand nails in a dsgr« 
I have seen several boys under twenty years of age who 1m4 



an aigumeat is fbond eza^y suited to our piupofie, no time ought to 
to be lost ID translatiog or manufacturing a new Tersion. 
• On the subject now to be illustrated in the text, — the IMvision of 
Labour, — Dr Smith is almost universally followed, bodi abroad and at 
fidme, and dther ikirly quoted, or the substance of his statements es:« 
ttactied and remodelled. In die case of the ftreigner not quoting Dr 
ftMRh, Hiefe is a proper excuse, beeause/writteg in anodier langni^, 
Ms eiftfist 1^ the exact wolds; but tteie ean be no excuse Ibr a 
WtHsr sf his own ooimtty, whos i&stssd of Ufliag and fidrly qodtfng 
an argonent already madapciftet to hii hand, cboosss sathflr tddNSS 
It %p in haigpags aUg^tly aifferebt 

* Wealth of Nations, book L dbap. 1.^ — See also a very able and ekf 
borate " Beport," by Alexander Hamilton, Eaq. of North Amerie% 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United Sutes, 1790: Artide, Difision 
of Labour. 
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never exerc&Bediudj other trade but that of making naik, and 
Yrho, when they ^certed themaelTea, could make each of thent 
^pwarda of two thpuaand three hundred nailt in a day. The 
making of a nail^ however, ia by no meana one of ihp dmpleat 
operations. The same peracm blows thebellows> stiraor menda 
the fire as there is occasion^ heats the iron, and forges evory 
part of the nail : in forging the head too he is obliged to 
change his tools. The different operations into which the 
making of a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided, are all of 
them much more simple, and the dexterity of the person, of 
whose life it has been the sole business to perform them, is 
usually much greater. The rapidity with whidk some of the 
operations of those manufactures are performed exceeds what 
the human hand could, by those who had never seen them, be 
supposed capable of acquiring/'* 

c< Secondly," continues Dr Smith in illustration of the se- 
cond head, ^' the advantage which is gained by saving the time 
o(»nmonly lost in passing from <me sort of work to anotiier is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagine 
it It is impossible to pass very quickly from one kind of 
work to anotiier, tiiat is carried on in a different place, and 
wHh quite different tools^ A country weavar i^dio cultivates 
a small fium must lose a good deal of time in passing from 
his loom to the field and from the field to his loom. When 
the two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse the 
loss of time is no doubt much less. It is even in this cas^ 
however, very considerable. A man commonly saunters a 
little in turning his hand from one sort of employment to an* 
other. When he first begins the new work he is seldom very 
keen and hearty; his mind, as they say, does not go to it* and 
for some time he rather trifles, than applies to good purposei 
The habit of sauntering, and of indolent careless application, 
which ia naturally, or rather necessarily, acquired by every 
country workman who is obliged to change his work and his 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 1. 
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toob evety hatf-hour, and to apply hia hand id twenty differ- 
ant wajTS aimoat every day of hia We, renders bim almoet^ al- 
ways dothfttl and laay^ and incapable of any Tigonma appli* 
cation eyen on the moat pressing occasions^ Indep^dent 
thereforej^ of his deficiency in point of dexterity^ this cause 
alone must always reduce considerably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing.*** 

<< Thirdly and lastly,"^ oontinuea the same moAm, in w^ 
ferenco'tQ die third bead above stated, << every body must 
be aensible how much labour is fiMJlitated and abridged l>y 
the application of proper nuicluineiy.''f ^< Tis an srtificiiil 
fiirce>^ says Mr Hamilton, << brought in aid of Aq untune, 
force of man, and, to all tbe purpose of labour, is as an in-, 
crease of hands; an accession of strength, nnencumbeKed 
too with the ea^ense of maintaining the labourer.]: ^^Aman/' 
adds this writer, ^^ occupied on a single object win bave it 
more in his power, and will be more readily led to exert 1^ 
imagination in devifiing methods to facilitau? and abridge hh 
bour, than if he were perplexed by a variety of independent 
and dissimilar operations. Besides tfai% the fiibrication of 
machines, in numerous instances becoming itself a diatingt 
trade, the ardst who foDows it haa all the advantages whidi 
bave been enumerated for improvementa in this particular 
art; and in both ways the invention and apphcatkin of jnfh 
chinery are extended''^ 

To this very omcise and diatioet ^xpoaition and emmie^ 
ration of the dicumstances, or particular causae to which it 
is owing that the division of labour increases so very greatly 
the powers of production, there might perhaps be added as 



, * Wealth of Nations^ book L chap« 1« t Ihid« 

X Report mentioned aboye in note> p. 73, as quoted in a North Ame^ 
ricsn publicatipD, entitled " Address of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of National Industry.'* 

$ Report referred to in the preceding note. 
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aii0A«r imd/ourMciiiM ov cireiUAslaBce^ ooiktribttliiig te 
the same leMilt, ad of safBdeal conseqiience to deserve m 
pwticukr aeliae^ dial it dharpens the mts and ingeninty of 
those pereonB who are mtrusted with or engaged in the* 
bositiess of cGrection and management, and giveer room for 
the exercise of judgment in the proper arrangement and com- 
bination of the different processes of labour and efforts of 
die laboorers. In an extensire mantz&ctory the arrange- 
ment of the bnSdings and machinery, or plan of die work, 
ift itstSt a highly important point ; and where a great nnmfoer 
of people are employed of drverse talents aind di8po8it»)ns, 
and of viffious degrees of skffl or dexterity, and where abo 
a mnkiplicity of different processes are going on, the op- 
portunities and mediods are innumerable, wherein, by a Jti- 
didoiis arrangement of the dmerent operations, and by pla- 
cing erery particular workman, as fo as it can be done, in 
hii prop^ fiituatkm, or in that post for which he is best 
adapted, the mam^er of a work, and even the subordinate 
managefs, or fi>remeny in an extensive estaUishment, can 
very materially assist in producing the greatest effects wiA 
the smalfest expenditUTe of human labour. But on this 
head it is unnecessary to enlarge after the previous detnl. 
IVom dMHt detail it enanot but have happe ned , that thr 
ndnute esuses or eircumstaiices, whereunto it is amng diat 
the division of labour increases so very gready the powers 
of producticMi, must have already appeared in a clear light. 
StiB, however, I must add, from the author already so large- 
ly quoted, his celebrated example of the effects of the di- 
vision of labour in the trade of the pin^makery since it not 
only illustrates those effects more fully, and perhaps still 
more strikingly, than any of the passages we havlB before 
adduced, but will serve also to dirow light on one more ob- 
^ servadon or two, without which this portion of our aigu- 
ment would be imperfectly stated. 
/'A workman/ says Dr Smithy ^'not educated to this bus- 
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mem (whidi the diTinai of labour baa rendered a distinct 
trade,) nor acquainted with the use of the machinery employ- 
^ in it, (to the inventSonef wUch the same dirisioii of kbour 
has pMbably given oocasion,) could scarce, perhaps, yMOk ins 
■tanost industry. Make one pin in a day, and ctitaiily ooiAd 
not make twenty. But In the way in which lUs burinessis 
now carried on^ not only the whole wsrk is a peeulsar ivadt, 
but it is divided into a number of farancbsB, of which the 
greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it; a fourth 
points it, a fiftti grinds it at the top for receiving the hc^; 
to make the head requires two or diree distinct operations ; 
to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins is an« 
odier ; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the jpaper ; 
and the i m portan t business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some 
manulkctories, are all perfomed by distinct hands, though Ih 
odbers the same man will aomecknes perlbnn two or tlin$e e€ 
than. I hare aeen a snaU nannfaetory of tiUa ISod wbmt 
ten men only were empleg^ed, and wh«se mmoe a£^btm flame 
quently peiftmed two ot three distinct offrnmAmM* But 
though they weee very poor, and therrfiwe but iindifinv^ntly 
acooasmodated with the neoessaty'^EBachincvy, they €otild« whan 
they exerted thomsdves, make aoMH^g Aem 4bout twolfis 
pounds of phis in a day. Theve m^ in a pound upwarda lef 
four thousand pins -of a middling siae. Those ten personn^ 
.I^Mrefons, eould make amo^g diem upwavds of tety-ogfat 
thousand pina in a day. JBaCh person, ihcreictfe, makia^:a 
imth pant of lbrty*«^t tjiooasod pins, might be oonsUkeed 
OB mnlrif fSaar thousand ejght hundaed fpina i* a day. But 
if thoy had all i^ought aeprisatdgr and indeptadbn(dy» and 
without «ay oi them having been eduead^ to fhis poauliar 
business ihey certainly could not eadk <^ them have mode 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, certainly not 
tthe two'hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand 
dght hundredth part of what tlhey are at present capable of 
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performing, in conjsequence of a pr«qper division and combina- 
tion of their diflferent operataona."* 

The -aeparation of different trades and employments fiom 
iote aoBother in the great buaness of a whde commnnitjr, is 
imalogous to thia aubdiyiBion of hibour in a particular ma^ 
na&ctovy, and produces a simihr but vastly more extended 
mflnence in assisting and improving the powers of produc- 
tion, and increasing the quantity and abundance of wealth. 
By following a separate and distinct trade, every individual 
labourer acquires the capacity of performing a great quantity 
of work, or, in other words, of producing largely in his pe- 
culiar department ; and every capital also produces largely 
by the same means. Every one has therefore a great quan- 
tity of the produce of his industry or cajdtal to exchange 
4igainst th^ produce of other people^s industry or capital ; 
^^nd the whole sodety are in this way fiur more abundantly 
aupplied with all commodities, than they could be if each 
^attempted independently to supply the whole of his indi- 
vidoal wants by Ms own isohted and unassisted labour. 

Dr Smith continues :— •'' Iti every other art and manufacture^ 
the eflfects of the division of labour are similar to what'they 
are in this very trifling one> though in many of them the la- 
'botur can neither be so much subdivided, nor reduced to so 
great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour, how- 
ever, so far as it can be introduced, occasions, in every art, a 
proportionable increase of the productive powers of labour. 
The separation of different trades and employments from one 
another seems to have taken place in consequence of this ad- 
vantage. This separation, too, is generally carried furthest in 
those countries which enjoy the highest degree of industry 
and improvement, what is the work of one man in a rude 
^Btate of society being generally that of several in an improved 



* Wealth of NatioDi, bode i. chap. 1. 
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one. In every improved society the fanner is generally no- 
thing but a fanner ; the manufacturer, nothing but a manu- 
jfocturer. The labour too which is necessary to produce any 
one complete manu&cture is almost always divided among a 
great number of handa. How many different trades are em- 
ployed in each branch of the linen and woollen manufiustures, 
from the growers of the flax and the wool to the bleachers 
and smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of 
the cloth !"• 

Lastly, Dr Smith observes,-—'' The division of labour is 
commonly supposed to be carried fiuthest in some very trif- 
ling manufactures ; not perhaps that it really is carried farther 
in them than in others of more importance ; but in those trifling 
manufactures, which are destined to supply the small wants 
of buta small number of people, the whole number of work*- 
men must necessarily be small ; and those employed in every 
different branch of the work can often be collected into the 
same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the 
spectator. In those great manufactures, on the contrary, 
which are destined to supply the great wants of the great bo^y 
of the people, every different brandi of the work employs so 
great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect 
them all into the same workhouse. We can seldom see more 
at one time than those employed in one single branch. Though 
in such manufactures, therefore, the woi'k may really be di- 
vided into a much greater number of parts than in those of a 
more trifling nature, the diviakm is not near so obvious, and 
has accordingly been much less observed."t 

Such then ate the eSdcta of the drasieii of labourin as- 
nsting and improviqg the powers of the produetiony and in 
incxeaaing the ijuantity or abundanee of wealth. 



* Wealth of Nationsi book i. ch^ 1. t Ibid- 
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SECTION III. 

THAT THE ACQUISITION OE EXISTENCE OF CAPITAL IS A 
CONDITION NECESSARY TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OB 
EXISTENCE OF THE DIVISION OF I.ABOUR. 



But all this — all that is effected by the diiosioa of labour, 
as explained in the forcing aection, i$ owing to c«^ital» 
because withouit caj^tal the divui<m of labour cttoM be «fi- 
toldidied or aittnned. Fear the whole of the artidet er kcnii 
ef fv«aUi sequired in ererj department of imdiutiy, and hi 
enarj emplojiiieiit or divisicm of labour, as neeessaiy to en- 
able one and all of them to be established or carried on, are 
poTlaons of capital. AH the machinery required is capital, 
and every tool or instrument used in every sort of business, 
and not only these, but all the materials prepared or required 
to be woiked up into more perfect goods, as well as the 
stores of food, clothing, and provisions of all sorts^ necessary 
to maintain the whole ^f the labourers engaged in any jkio^ 
of woil^ irre capitals. Now it is self^vident, that witbpiit 
supplies of capital of the last-ffientioiied kiod, namely, tood 
and other neeeasarieat either posseasad by hanaelf or fiir«. 
lashod Urn by othor people, tfe labourer oaiild not oonfino 
or apply himself to any aingie trade or enqploynent (except 
Aat «f aecUng flxr aixsh neceeaarfes) but for the shortest 
psiioda ; not probably tot a wh<^ day at one time, and 
certainly not tot a ivliole m^A. Withoist aucih necessaries 
or capitals previously laid in store, every man^^s immftdiatp 
efforts must be directed to the procuring of what will satisfy 
those natural wants which can ndther be delayed nor dis- 
pensed with. But if even one individual could not confine 
himself to one employment without a certain capital or quan- 
tity of provisions bemg previously laid in store, much less 
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would it be posable for vety large numbers to divide and 
betake themselves to all the variety, of distinct occupations 
necessaiily followed among a civilised people, without such 
stores and accumulations being provided beforehand as 
should be sufficient to supply their immediate wants. 

Those who cultivate the ground, and look forward to its 
produce. for their remuneration, must be provided befcoe- 
hand with sufficient stores to supply their necessities till the 
gathering of the harvest; and die farmer must of course be 
prepared to 8ffi>rd his labourers food, dothes, and lodging, 
or, what comes to the same thing, money-wages with whidi 
they may purchase these necessaries, as well during the- 
period that he is only putting the seed into the ground as 
when he is receiving his return, and during the whole inter- 
val likewise between the oiie period and the other. The 
manufifu^turer also, who undertakes the establishment of a 
work, must be prepared, in like manner, to supply his la- 
bo^arers widi their necessary maintenance, or with money- 
wi^es sufficient to procure it for them, besides providing 
them with the proper machinery or implements required in 
the peculiar business. The cotton-spinner, for example, 
must build his mill-house, and fit it up with the proper ma- 
chinery; he must erect the water-wheel or steam-engine 
which is to give motion to that machinery, and he must 
provide the material of cotton which is to be spun ; and not 
only so, but he must provide all his work-people with their 
necessary subsistence, comprising food, dothes, and lodging, 
or with such wages as will enable them to purchase those 
artides ; and every person in every business must be pre- 
pared to do the like for his labourers. Butit isself^vident, 
that no wages could enable eiAer the manufacturer or his 
workm^i to purchase sudi artides, (or any artides,) if they 
did not already exist, or had not been previously produced 
sod aceumukted in the hands of neighbouring speculators 
or proprietors, widi a view to supply the general demand. 

r 
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Wberever, therefore, the system of the division of labour is 
established, sach stores or capitals must necessarily be ac« 
cumulated, and must have grown up simultaneously with 
that system, sufficient to supply the necessary wants of the 
whole of the labourers employed under it. 

Those stores and accumulations, or capitals, belong of 
course to a vast variety of persons ; indeed nearly to as 
many as there are individuals or members in the commu- 
nity, and in the greatest variety also, and difiPerence of pro- 
portions. It is by no means necessary that they should be- 
long to the persons who actually apply them to the work of 
production. They are often consigned in the shape of a 
loan fiom the rich capitalist to the undertaker of a work ; 
and the inferior labourers are supplied from those stores or 
accumulations which the general demand of the country 
gives birth to, weekly or daily as they require them, through 
the instrumentality of the money-wages which they receive, 
and with which they purchase what they have occasion for 
from the capitalists, who make a trade of providing such 
stores. And the ways are innumerable by which every dif- 
ferent store and every difl^nt item of every different sort 
of capital finds its way from the possession of its temporary 
proprietor to its proper and destined use by exchange, by 
treaty and agreement, by barter, by purchase, and by loan. 

Nor must we be confounded by the circumstance, that 
loans of capital from one person to another are commonly 
made in the shape of money. This is merely the temporary 
and transitory form which capital is made to undergo in the 
act of changing masters ; and the transfer of the money fhwa 
the one to the other is simply the transfer of a command 
over the general wealth or capital of the country to the 
extent of all that can be purchased by the amount of th^ 
loan. 

" Almost all loans at interest," says Dr Smith, <' are made 
in money, either of paper, or of gold and silver. But what 
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the borrower really wants^ and what the lender readily sup- 
{dies him wiih^ is not the money, but the mcney's worth, or 
the goods which it can purchase. If he wants it as a siDck 
for immediate consumption, it is those goods only which he 
can place in that stock. If he wants it as a capital for em- 
ploying industry, it is from those goods only that the indus« 
trious can be furnished with the tools, materials, and mainte- 
nance, necessary for carrying on their work. By means of 
the loan, the lender, as it were, assigns to the borrower his 
right to a certain portion of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, to be emjdoyed as the borrower 
pleases."* 

To return : — It should appear then, from what has been 
advanced, that stock, or stored wealth, or capital, is absolutely 
necessary to the existence or estabUshment of the division of 
labour ; and it consequently follows, that all the effects which 
we have seen to result from the divisicm of labour in assist* 
ing and improving the powers of production, are really and 
properly the effects of capital. 



SECnON IV. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER. 

THAT ALL WEALTH IS NOT FBODUCED BT LABOUR ALONE, 
BUT BY LABOUR AND CAPITAL TOGETHER. 

How absurd then must it appear to contend that labour 
produces all and is the only source of wealth, as if capital 
produced nothing, and was not a real and distinct source of 
wealth also ! But those who maintain this most extraordi. 
naiy doctrine could only do so from mistaking the most im- 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 4. 
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portant objects of the science which they cultivate, and from 
overlooking the proper end which is meant to be served by 
distinctly ascertaining and discriminatii^ the original sour- 
ces of wealth ; which end is, that we may establish there- 
upon the distinct original grounds of right to property ; 
for if capital did nothing, and labour every thing, in the 
work of production, what right could the capitalist show to 
any part of the produce ? 

If it should be said, that capital could not dp what is done 
by means of it without the assistance and co-operation of 
labour, neither, I reply, could labour do what is done by 
means of it without the assistance and co-operation of ca- 
pital ; and if an attempt were made to estimate what could 
be done by labour without capital, and compare it with what 
actually is dpne in any highly-improved and civilized coun- 
try by its assistance, it would quiddy appear which of these 
two sources was the most copious, and to which of them 
the society were indebted for the greater part of their 
wealth. 

Without, however, attempting to make such an estimate, 
it may be usefol, in concluding, here briefly to glance at 
the efiects of capital in the three great departments of pro^ 
ductive industry — agriculture, manufactures, and cotnmerce, 
—in order to bring to view, in a connected manner, how 
jaach is owing to this instrument in the production of wealth. 
In doing this, it will only be necessary very slightiy to re- 
view those different departments of industry, and to enu- 
merate a few of the most striking and important particulars 
of tl^e capitals employed in them. 

I. In agriculture it is obvious to perceive how much pro- 
duction is increased and labour saved by the possession 
and employment of capital. << In a farm,"" says I>r Smith, 
^* where all the necessary buildings, fences, drains, commu- 
nications, &c., are in the most p^ect good order, the same 
number of labourers and labouring cattie will raise a much 
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giesMr produce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good-ground, but not furnished with equal conveniences.'*^* 
But these are all parts and portions of capital ; and the 
additional work they enable the labourers to perform, above 
what they- could do without those conveniences, is wholly to 
be.ascribed to this instrument of production. Let any one 
then think but for a moment, and calculate in hisinind, how 
mudi of this sort of capital is existent in Britain at the pre- 
sent time, and he may acquire some adequate notion of its 
magnitude, and of the saving of labour, or assistance given 
to the labourers, by tins single species of capital in tUs de- 
partment. 

Under this head also come mines and fisheries ; the for- 
mer of which could not be worked at all, and the latter 
could not be successfully prosecuted, or prosecuted to any 
extent, without capitals. Almost the whole produce, there- 
fore, in these two employments might be ascribed to capi- 
tal; but as a certain number of labourers are also necessary, 
they must also come in for a share of the produce. ' But all 
that part of the produce which is over and above what pays 
the whole of the laboiuers who are anjrwise concerned in the 
business may faiiiy be claimed as the produce and rewakd 
of capital. 

II. How yiUiOj.manufaeiures depend upmi coital,, and 
in what measure the magnitude of production in this de- 
partment is owing to the use of proper engines^ madiinery, 
&c., needs hardly to be stated. The buildings necessary, 
and the whde machinery, materials, &c., are all capitals ; 
and- the amount in Great Britain invested in these forins,'as 
wdl as the amount of production, or saving of labour under 
this head, is altogether incalculable. Of iike vast aggregate 
of cbmmoditieB produced by means ' of those investmrnits. 



Wealth sf Nations, book ii., eh»p. S. 
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how much ebuld be produced without them, I shall not pie» 
tend to say, but we may be confidently assured that it would 
be absolutely trifling in the comparison. 

III. Commerce hkewisO) when it is cairied on to any 
kttge extent, depends even still mote, if possible, upon ca- 
pital, than any of the other two departments of productiYO 
industry. In this department the merchants^ stocks are 
aU capitals; and their shops, as aLso the buiUings set 
apart fer containing and preservii^ thdr merdiandiies, are 
capitals. 

Under this head also we have to reckon canals, roads, 
harbours, docks, &c., which are chiefly constructed finr the 
oonyenience of commerce, and which stand in the ^daoe of 
very great exertions of labour, saving those exertions, and 
assisting the labourers in such nuumer as to enable them to 
produce much greater quantities of work or of commodities, 
than they could do without such powerful helps. 

In few words, therefore, it may be stated, that the great 
mass of wealth within a country, iodudii^ the whole appi^ 
ratus of houses, manufactories, structures, machines, tods, 
materials, and provisions, required or employed in every de- 
partment of productive industry, to perfect, establish, and 
TOMntain the great system of the division of labour, and, in 
short, every article of wealth which is calculated or applied 
to asust in the work of production, are all to be considered 
as parts and portions of this one vast engine or instrument, — 
capital. 

The growth and acquisiticm of this great instrument is 
altogether the fruit of saiying ; for capital can only be pro- 
duced, increased, and improved, by individual accumula^ 
tions, selfdenial, and parsimony. If every person from 
the b^;imiing had always consumed immediately all that 
he produced, it is plain that no accumulations of wealth could' 
ever have been made, or capital existed ; and, in like man- 
ner, in more advanced times, when, in consequence of par* 
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fliimony, aocamuUtions have taken place, if then, or at any 
given period, all saving vere universally to cease, dus im- 
portant instrument could never be improved or increased 
subsequently. 

This being the case, then, there must necessarily be 
some proper benefits attached to the saving and preserva- 
tion, or possesion of .capital, else such savii^ never could 
be made ; for no person will deny himself a present en- 
joyment fairly within his power, imless it be with a view 
to some superior enjoyment in fiiturity. And hence we 
see the reasonableness and justness of the profit or interest 
offdinaiily derived or derivable from capital. Such profit is to 
be looked upon a» no more (and in reality it is no more) 
Aan an adequate reVard and inducement held out for the 
increase and improvement as well as for the use of capital ; 
without the prospect of which there could not exist any 
regular motive or obligation sufficiently powerful to ensure 
the preservation and indefinite increase of this great instru- 
ment of production, and all that wealth of which it iff so 
fruitfiil a source would be unknown and unenjoyed by man- 
kind. 

Every person, therefore, who saves, and adds any thing 
to capital, may be considered as contributing to the im- 
provement of this great instrument ; and every person who 
does so, or even who merely preserves undiminished a ca- 
pital previously accumulated, is a public benefactor. Not 
that he saves, or ought to save with this particular view ^ 
his own private advantage is the only proper and legitimate 
motive firom which his conduct ought in this respect to 
spring. But he cannot do so without benefiting the public 
as well as himself, and he is not only justly and fairly en- 
titled to all the advantages he derives in the form of profit 
or interest from those savings or additions which he thus 
makes to the general mass of capital, but he deserves the 
gratitude or good-will of every individual to boot. For, as 
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we have abeady ahown,* and as will be.iUustiated more fblly 
inihesequel, besides the fiindofprofit or interest which every 
accumulation and addition to thb great instrumept of pro- 
duction establishes as a reward and remunerationto the pro- 
prietor and preserver of it, every such addition has likewise 
the effi^ of incieasmg skill farther the power and facility of 
productioii, and of lowering the cost and price of commo- 
dities, — an advantage which is shared and enjoyed by the 
whole community. 

And thus it will appear when the subject is fully investi- 
gatod^ that whoever saves and adds any thing to this great 
instrument, not only benefits himself and his heirs for ever, 
but his country and all posterity, so long as the wealth 
and bounty which he bestows remain existent and unoon- 
sumed by some prodigal suocessor.f 



* Chapter t,, section ii. 

t Not but that there are other ways <^ benefiting onc^s countrj aa 
well aa saving ; to be generous or munificent is equally oaeAiI in 
its proper plaoe^ provided it do not exceed the proper resources of the 
person who exhibits those virtues; and even the most prodigal may be 
sometimes ss great or even a greater public benefiictor than the most 
saving, in as much as it may happen that he may be the author or 
oontriver of worln and inventions which may be of more conaequence 
s thousand times than his savings could be. In stating or oHiBider- 
ing one fitct or principle in political sdenoe, we ought not to finget its 
proper limits, or lose sight altogether of those other principles by 
which it ia modified. 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO FROPSRTV DEFINED 
AND ENUMERATED. 

It has been shown in a preceding chapter,* that th^e are 
three distinct material means or instruments of prodnction, 
or, in other words, three general denominations or heads of 
arrangement, under which all the inferior and particular ma- 
terial means or instruments of every description may natur- 
ally and eonyeniently be classed. These are, — ^first, land, — 
second, man himeelfy or human labour , — and, third, capital. 
But the exdusive general means or instruments of produc- 
tion are neoessaiily the only immediate and original sources 
of wealth ; they are necessarily, therefore, the, only imme- 
diate and original grounds of right to property. 

All wealth is the produce either of land and labour, or of 
land, labour, and capital; and there is no way of coming 
by it at first but by one or o|her or all of these three 
means. These alone, therefore, can give any original right 
or tide to it, and all other cUdms of right to wealth or pro^ 
perty must be secondary and deriratiye, and must be 
founded on the consent of the persons who originally drew 
it firom those exdusiye sources, and on the fiu^ of its vo- 
htntary transfer from them to the present actual possessors 
or proprietors ;, for whoever possesses any portion of wealth, 
be it great or small, must either have drawn it directly and 
immediatdy fmn some one or other or of all the three ori^ 
ginal sources just mentioned, or must have procured it by 
a longer or shorter process from those who must have pre- 
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viously dravn it thence. Now there are but two ways in 
which wealth can be procured from the original producers 
or proprietors, vi2. hj voluntary consent ^ or hy force. If 
it be procured by voluntary consent, the right and title to 
it is always good and undeniable ; but if by force, how 
stands the case ? 

All the ways of procuring wealth by voluntary consent of 
the proprietors, whether it be gratuitously delivered up and 
bestowed, or transferred by treaty and agreement in ex- 
change for a valuable consideration or equivalent, are just 
and allowable; Ibut all the ways of taking it by force 
are unjust, and are indeed nothing else but actual rob- 
beries, except one, and that is when it is taken by au- 
thority of the community to support government, law, 
and justice. And for this anomaly, and single exception to 
the general rule, necessity is the only apology, the very 
existence of civilized society depending upon it. But even 
here the principle of voltmtary consent ought to be adhered 
to as far as it is possible to do so ; and in the imposition 
of tOiVeSf as well as in other affairs of government in ge- 
neral, the, sense and suftage of the people ought to be 
taken as widely and extensively as circumstances will per- 
mit, that they may be sanctioned by voluntary consent, or 
appointment of the greater number at least, without which 
they cannot be altogether just or unexceptionable. 

Government, law, and force, are absolutely necessary to 
the existence of civilized society. The decrees and sanctions 
of authority, law, and government, and force to support 
those sanctions, are necessary to the production, security, 
and just distribution of wealth ; and not only to this end, 
but to the protection, security, and defence of the person 
as well as property. But government cannot exist with- 
out persons to administer it, and these must be paid for 
their hbour and services ; and hence the necessity of con- 
tributions, and of regulations as to their amount, or laws 
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and force to compel, where it may be necessary, the firaudu- 
leaat or refractory to pay their due proportions, that all nuqr 
be obliged to contribute to the support of so useful and in* 
dispensable an institution, in the benefit and protection of 
which all must share. But the force and compulsion ought 
always to be endeayoured to be made as little as posrible', 
and should never be allowed to exceed what the exigence 
requires. 

While we then distinctly recognize and admit this parti- 
cular case of force, in the transfer of property which the 
imperfection of human nature and the exigence of human 
aflbirs demand, and most fuDy acknowledge, as we are 
bound in reason to do, the necessity upon which it is found- 
ed, we must at the same time chum, in return, the conces- 
sion, equally absolute, unqualified, and undeniable, that this 
particular case is a perfect anomaKsm, that it is a solitary 
exception to the general rule and principle, invariable and 
inviolable in all other cases, that it is justified alone by 
those circumstances of imperious necessity in which its ex- 
pediency is acknowledged, and that it is always to be con- 
fined witlun the narrowest limits which it is possible to pre- 
scribe to it. 

To comply with this principle, therefore, it is manifest, 
that in the impoation of taxes, (whether by the general gd^ 
vemment, at by inferior local authorities,) the sense and 
suffrage of all who are to contribute* ought to be admitted 



* It is not necessary that we should here enter into the contro- 
versy respecting universal suflfhige, it being indirectly admitted in 
the text, that a much more limited system of representation would 
sufficiently guarantee the rights of property and secure from apolia- 
tion the public treasure. Nevertheless I shall state here what ap- 
pears to me to be the truth, that a great deal of absurd declamation 
baa been vented on this subject, and much aflfected or unnecessary 
horror and alarm expressed and excited against what would probably 
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and consulted as fiur as it may be practicable to do so ; and 
when this is attended to, all is done that can be done 'for 
the attainment of justice. The minority, though Assent- 



be found upoh trial to be entirely harmless at least, if not positivelj 
beneficial and preferable to any limited plan of suffrage whatever. 

It has been argued, that the system of universal suffrage would 
subject the community, where it should be allowed, to the government 
of the mob ; and fears have even been entertained, or pretended, for 
the security of property under such a system. But certainly nothing 
can be more unfounded or gratuitous than such fears ; for although 
universal suffhkge were established, property would still preserve its 
full and legitimate influence in the election of representatives ; and 
the inferior ranks of people would still continue to look up to those 
above them, and to be guided in a great measure by their opinion, 
except, perhaps, in the case of particular persons of superior judgment 
and intelligence, in whom the exercise of an independent vote would 
be not only innocuous, but highly salutary and adv^tageons. 

Even the number of those who have property to protect, great and 
small, in anoptdentand well-governed country^is alwajrs greater than 
that of those who have nothing, independent of their greater weight 
and influence with their neighbours. And with regard to the objection 
that great bodies of men might be influenced by their employers, and 
driven to the jDo/f like herds of cattle, it is a sufficient answer, that the 
employers themselves, not being all of one side or one mind, would 
throw what influence they possessed into the opposite scales, and thus 
in a great measure neutralize the effects of one another. 

" The lower sort of people, and small proprietors," says one who 
was never suspected of favouring democracy, '* are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them in rank or habitation ; and 
therefore, in their parochial meetings, will probably choose the best 
or nearly the best representative i but they are wholly unfit for county- 
meetings; and for electing into the higher offices of the republic. 
Their ignorance gives the grandees an opportunity of deodving 
them"'^Hvme's Essaifi, part ii., essay 16. 

So fiir firom endangering property> the system of universal 6uffir«ge 
(or some plan of voting or representation a^inroaching to it in a 
greater or less degree) is the one thing needfol to render property per- 
fectly secure; for it is this alone which can prevent all undue en- 
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ing, must acknowledge, at least, the fiiirness of the pioceed- 
ing, and will therefore the more readily yield obedience to 
the law, and even cheerAilly contribute their allotted pro- 
poctions, (in this case never likely to be exorbitant or op- 
pressire,) under so equitable a system. 

By extending in this manner the right of del^ation or 
avflSrage as far as may be practicable under any given dr- 
comstances, the fullest and most general consent will be ob- 
tained which is possible : there will be as little of force and 
as much of agreement in every act of government as the 
imperfection of human affairs will permit ; and whilst the 
sovereigiity of th^ law will be established on the surest foun- 
dation, and the maintenance of justiae ftilly provided for, 
the prosperity of the country where such system prevails, 
and the harmony and tranquillity of the whole society, will 
be eflfectually promoted and secured. 

From what has been here advanced, then, it should ap- 
pear that there arcr just^t?^ distinct grounds or descriptions 
of right to property. 

The ^rst arises from Labour, by which it is directly 
and immediately obtained. 

The second is firom I/akd, by which it is directly and 
immediately obtained. 

The third is firom Capital, by which it is directly and 
immediately obtained. 

These three forgoing are the primary and original grounds 



eroachments upon it in the shape of uojast and unneoeaiary taxation, 
and the oonsequeDt diaoontent and opprefldon of the labouring dassei, 
(which ia ao frequent a eaoae of diaturbance and of danger^) as well 
aa in that of monopolies of every kind, (which influence ao largely 
and ao ui^uatly the distribution of property, and excite the discon- 
tent and just detestation of erery enlightened mind,) and by annihi- 
lating (which it would do in time) every ainister and every partial 
interest, give that peace, and prosperity, and happineaa to a people, 
which would estabHah the security of property on the only solid and 
peimanent baaia^ and dissipate for ever all alarma about itei safety. 
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of right from which the two others following (which are 
therefore secondary) are derived. 

Fourth^ The voluntary consent of proprietors fMly given. 

Fifths The voluntary consent of proprietors partially 
given by majority of their numbers in a joint contribution. 

These then are the natural and the only equitable or 
reasonable grounds of right to vendible property or wealth, 
or modes of acquiring it consistently with justice ; and none 
can have title to any the smallest portion of such proper- 
ty which is not founded on some one or other of these five 
grounds or descriptions of right, else they would have a 
right to the property of other people, that is, a right to what 
others have a right, which is absurd. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE THUEE original GROUKDS of BIGHT TO FBOPEBTY 
TBACBD TO THEIR FOUNDATION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 

SECTION I. 
OF THE RIGHT TO PROPERTY FOUNDED ON LABOUR. 

Before the existence of property in land, when the earth 
was common to all, like the air we breathe, and when no 
sort of capital of any consideration had as yet been accu- 
mulated, labour f as it was the only available means where- 
by wealth could be acquired, so it was the angle original 
ground of right to property. 

He who first gathered the spontaneous and unapptopriated 
productions of nature-«the acorns, which, we may suppose, 
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he found scattered beneath the dak tree, or the grapes, 
which he descried hanging upon the vine^-was immediately 
the proprietor, and would at once have felt it to be an in* 
vasion of bis rights, if another savage had attempted to take ^ 
from him, without his consent, any part of the firuit he had 
thus procured. 

He who rw down, and took, or killed any wild animal, 
would, in like manner, immediately consider it as his pro- 
perty, and would equally have felt it to be an insult offered 
to his person, and an invasion of his rights, if another hu- 
man creature attempted to take it firom him without his 
consent. If he made a bow, or a tomahawk, or built a hut, 
he would still consider these objects as his own exclusive 
property ; and the most ignorant and untutored savage of 
the wilderness would instantly have felt the sentiment of 
injustice and of vyrong arise in his breast upon any attempt 
beiiig made to dispossess him of them ; and would have re- 
BiBted and resented such attempt to the utmost of his power, 
and perhaps even at the haxard or expense of his life ; — so 
r^lidily does the idea of property suggest itself to the mind 
of man, and so naturaUy does it arise, even in the very 
lowest state of human existence, firom the consciousness of 
labour or personal exertion bestowed in acquiring it. 

Nor does this representation rest on conjecture or specu- 
lation merely ; on the contrary, it seems to carry its own 
evidence along with it, and speaks, I think, intelligibly 
enough to every man^s bosom. And Acts, still observable in 
the savage parts of the world, are abundantly found to cor- 
roborate the statement, there being scarcely a traveller who 
has visited those parts, and given any account of theb in- 
habitants, who has not recorded some circumstance of their 
conduct calculated to illustrate our present subject. It will 
be unnecessary to adduce many.of these, else I ^might here 
transcribe a whole volume of them. That, however, this 
'portion of our argument may not be left wholly unstated or 
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imperfect) I must instance one or two ; and these I shall 
select from a book of the most authentic description, the 
Journal of the American Travellers, Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, to the Source of the River Missouri, and across the 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. 

These officers were commissioned by the government of 
the United States, with a party of men under their orders, 
to traverse and explore those almost boundless and unknown 
T^ons. In their extensive wanderings they visited many 
tribes of savages, and from the accounts they give of them 
many things mij^t be gleaned that are much to our present 
purpose; those, however, which follow are the most. re- 
markable. 

It is related by these travellers, in their very interesting 
Journal, that when the party arrived on the head streams 
of the Missouri, Captain Lewis was despatched with three 
men in quest of the Shoshonee Indians, on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains, to endeavour to procure horses 
from them, and bring some of their people to assbt the 
main body of the Americans in transporting their luggage 
and merchandise across the ridge of those mountains to the 
river Columbia. After crossing the ridge, and searching 
for some days. Captain Lewis came up with a tribe of the 
Shoshonees, and having engaged them to go with him, 
the whole party, consisting of himself, his three men, and 
the Indians, to the number of ^* fifty warriors,^ with their 
wives and children, set out together to rejoin their com- 
panions on the ^< forks^ of the Missouri. 

The parties who travelled together were, in those sterile 
rq^ons, but scantily provided with food, and the necessary 
supplies were hardly to be procured. One morning when 
(to use the words of the Journal) «^ they had nothing to 
eat,"" Captain Lewis sent forward two of his hunters to en- 
deavour to procure something, which the Indians (who were 
exceedingly jealous of their Mow-travellers) perceiving, 
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they sent ti«> or thre^ of thdr number a^head also, to k^ 
ah eye q|rer the hunters. In a short time one of the btter 
killed a deer, upon which the ^Indian scouts rode instantly 
baclc, /< full speed across the plain,^ to inform .their fnends; 
These, were at first somewhat aUrmed at this movement, 
but the moment they were made to understand what had 
happened, ^< th^ whde troop dashed forward as fast as their 
horses could carry them*^ to the scene of action. The nac- 
ratiye after this.period goes on as follows : — ^^ M^n they 
reached the place where Drawer had thrown out the intes- 
tines, they all dismounted in confusion/ and ran tumbling 
over each other, like famished dogs ; each tore away whatever 
part he could, and instantly began to eat it ; some had the 
Uver, some the kidneys, in short, no part on which we are ac" 
customed to look with disgust escaped them ; one of them; 
who had seised about nine feet of. the entrails, was chew- 
ing it at one end, while with his hand he was diligently clear- 
ing his way by disdurging the contents at the edier. It was 
indttd impossible- to see these wretches ravenously feeding 
on ;the filth of animals, and, the< .blood streaming from their 
mouths, without deploring- how nearly the condition of sava- 
ges approaches to that of the brute creation ; yet, though suf- 
fering with hunger, they did not attempt, as they might have 
done, to take by finrce the whole deer, but contented them<- 
sdves with what had been thrown away by the hunter."* 

Perhaps there could not be adduced a' stronger proof of 
the innate force of justice, or a moro striking instanoe of 
the powerful sense which even savages have of it. It may 
indeed be aUeged that this natural sense of justioe and re-- 
spect for the rights of others, even among savages, are 



* Tkavtls of Captains Lewis and Clarke to the Source of the Ri?er 
MiMouri, and across the American Continent to the Pacific Ocean ; 
perfimned by Order of the Government of the United States, in the 
Tears 180i» 180a, and 1806, ^. ii., p. 103. London edition. Octevo, 
1815. 
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UMterially strengthened and incieased by seveie esperienoe 
of the ooDflequences that would follow an attempt to viohite 
them ; but so likewise it is in the most civilized countries, 
whcro, it must be confessed, men could have but little de- 
pendence on the security of their possessions, if the simple 
and natural sense of justice were not re-enforced by the ap- 
prehension and experience of the consequences of attempt- 
ing to rob or steal. 

The narratiye continues :-«-'' Captain Lewis now had the 
deer skinned, and after reserving a quarter of it, gave the rest 
of the animal to the chief, to be divided among the Indians, 
who immediately devoured nearly the whole of it without 
oooking/'* 

The same travellers inform us'ft little further on, that 
Ae Indians having gone out to hunt, ^< discovered a mule 
back, and twelve of their horsemen pursued it for four miles. 
We saw the chase, which was very entertaining, and at length 
they rode it down and killed it This mule buck was the 
largest deer of any kind we have seen, beii^g nearly as large 
as a doe elk. Besides this, they brought in another deer and 
three goats; but, instead of a general distxibutkni of the meat, 
and such as we have hitherto seen among all tribes of Indians, 
we observed that some families had a large share, while odiers 
received none. On inquiring of Cameahwait the reason of this 
custom, he said that meat among them was scarce, that each 
hunter reserved what he killed for the use of himself and his 
own fianHy, none of the rest having any dami on what he ehose 
to keep.^i* Here we have distinct evidence that *proper^ 
was so fiff established among this tribe of Indians, and se* 
parate rights known and acknowledged with regard to the 
most important article of wealth, food, even in their daily 
acquisitions of that most necessaiy article, founded on the 
IdbofiT or trouble of acquiring ii> In other tribes, where it 
is usual to share in common all the provisions daily ac- 

* Travels of Lewis and Clarke, p. 103. t Ibid. pp. 161, 159. 
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quired, tbis airsngement is no doubt fonned on the plain 
principles of reciprocity aend justice, and ptoceedfl upon an 
i^ieement^ dther expressed or understood, and always acted 
upon, that whereas any one who happens to be unsuc- 
cessful in the search fbr food is to receiye a part of what- 
ever is procured by his companions ; so, at another time, 
when he has been more fortunate, whaterer he acquires is, 
in like manner, to be deUyered up also into the common 
stock, and to go equally to supjdy the whole tribe, and of 
course those members of it whose fortune it was on this oc- 
casion to be unsuccessftd in thdr turn. 

It is labour also which confers the first transient right to 
pr o perty in land, before it becomes finally and permanently 
appropriated in the natural course of things, by the multi- 
pHcaiion of inhabitants and the aceumulation of wealth. 

When an indiiidual wanderer, savi^, or dviliied in the 
midst of unappropriated andjoncultiTated wastes, chooses a 
field or spot of earth, and bestows upon it the labour of 
cultivation, he immediately acquires the idea of proper^, 
and would at once feel the injustice if an attempt were made 
to drive him firom his pessession, and thus to rob him of 
the fruits of his industry and past labour* Even after he 
had gathered his crop, should he retain possesion of the 
field, by occasionally working upon it, and preparing it 
anew tor seed against the proper seasm, and should another 
individual come and attempt to drive him away, and to ap- 
pfopriaie to himself the advantages of hb labour of culti- 
vation, it would not fiul to appear jsok invasion of his rights 
to the first possessor, whom nothing but force could possibly 
reconcile to the yielding up of his land to such licentious and 
unauthorised intruder. But he who had bestowed hn pains 
and labour upon the field would be fully justified in resisting 
and driving off the invader of his p rop e rty, who ou|^t to be 
cUiged to dear and to cultivate land for Iqmsdf, where diere 
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remained a boundless extent to be chosen for that purpose, 
wanting only the improvements which labour had bestowed. 
In the same manner, should a wandering tribe determine 
to cultivate the ground, and choose an unappropriated tract 
of land for their settlement, and should another tribe come 
to dispossess and despoil diem of their crops, or of their 
land, they would not be slow to resist the attempt, and to 
resent it as one of the very highest injustice,— so naturally 
and so reasonably does the idea of right arise out of pre- 
possession and labour bestowed in cultivating the land. 
Even tracts which are only traversed by the hunter or shep- 
herd, and which are left by them for months together, and 
somedmes perhaps for half the year, are often conddered by 
them as their right and patrimony. But here they are evi- 
dently in error ; for nothing but cultivation or permanent oc- 
ciqpation can give any exclusive natural right, to property 
in the land ; and it js undoubtedly just in theoiy, as it will 
always be found to prevail in practice, that the desert must 
be resigned to the peqple who will ctdHvate. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE BIGHT TO LANB. 

Aftse a people advance beyond the pastoral and migratoiy 
state, and begin to apply themselves to agriculture, the land 
is immediately appropriated. Those who exist at the time, 
being the whole people, have right to all the land, and may 
divide it amongst them if they please; and as their numbers 
must then be but smaU, compared to what their country^ 
when fidly cultivated, could support, it may be imagined 
that every individual must acquire a large portion of terri- 
tory. Nor should this circumstance, unavoidable as it must 
be at the time, necessarily occasion, under a free and just 
syaiem of Uws and government, any inconvenience after- 
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▼aids when populirdon would have increased; for under 
such a syBtem, eVeiy person being at ftill liberty to turn hib 
property to the best account, their own private interest 
would natiD*aIly lead individuals to divide the land into 
smaller portions as soon as the interest or convenience of the 
society required it. Even in the case of these original pro- 
prietors being dispossessed by conquest, and the land parcelled 
out anew, and distributed arbitrarily amongst the conquer- 
ors in still more unequal and unmeasured quantities, still, 
if the property were made absolute, and. the disposal of it 
left free and unfettered by entuls or restrictions of any 
kind, it would necessarily happen, as soon as regular go- 
vernment were again established, that the simple and un- 
fbroed operation of the principle of self-interest would cause 
the larger portions to be once mcxre subdivided and broken 
down into smaller ones as population and wealth advanced, 
and an remembrance and eflfects of any injustice or inequa- 
lity in the original appropriation of the land, or in the sub- 
sequent reconquest and arbitrary distribution of it, would be 
speedily efiaced, and every trace of them obliterated in two 
or three generations. 

Put this would not be the caseif strict laws of entail were 
established whose operation should extend over many gene- 
rations. Such laws would, by direct and necessary conse- 
quence, prevent the land from being divided in such a man- 
ner ais the convenience or interest of the community might 
require, and would form an obstruction to the increase. of 
population and wealth. But the increase df population and 
wealth, taken together, constitute the most important and es- 
sential interest of a country. Strict laws of entail, therefore, 
are directiy opposed to that interest. It is, besides, the in- 
crease of population and wealth which confers all its value 
upon the land. Such laws, therefore, obstruct the increase of 
that value. Such laws are therefore opposed to the interests 
of all 'classes of people, and are indeed essentially and radi* 
eally unjust and injuri<Ais, not merely as preventing a man^s 
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osloisible propertjr from being apj^ied to ihe payment of 
his debts, but miich more, as they prevent the land fiom 
being applied to its proper uses, keep large tracts of it un- 
cultivated and unimproved, and render the earth compara- 
tively a desert. 

That no permanent ill consequences would fallow from 
file original distribution and allotment of the land, however 
partial, unequal, or arbitrary such distribution and allot- 
ment might be, provided it were allowed to be freely dis- 
posed of afterwards, will be manifest from this, that in such 
case, namely, where the land were allowed to be freely dis- 
posed of, it would naturally happen, that, in proportion as 
population and wealth increased, the proprietors of large 
tracts of territory, recdved at the original appropriation and 
distribution of the land, or an the subsequent reoonquest 
and new settlement of a country, great part of which re- 
mained useless on their hands, would be induced to exchange 
a portion of their superfluous possessions for some of the 
superfluous wealth of another description, belonging to other 
capitalists, as it arose under the hands of productive indus- 
try; which, again, would serve the land-propriet^nrs as a 
disposable fund or capital, wherewith they might cultivate 
their remaining unimproved domains ; and whilst the partiee 
themselves would be tiius mutually accommodated, their 
common country would be improved, and the whole com- 
munity benefited to the utmost extent tiuit drcumstanoes 
would permit For, as it may reasonably be presumed that 
the purchaser of the land would generally retain in his hands 
capital suflicient to improve what he bought, there would 
arise between him and the former proprietor a twofold cul- 
tivation and improvement of the soil, a twofold demand for 
agricultural labour, and a twofold produce ; which demand, 
and produce, and cultivation, would go on constantiy and 
rapidly increasing, until the wealth and population of the 
country, and cons^uentiy the value of the land, should 
have advanced to nearly their greatest posaUe magnitude 
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and wiBt imptawei rt « te, o atete wUch never cooU be at- 
tamed undeT the pandyahig effects of a system of xeetric- 
tioDs or entails. 

All laws of entail, therefiire, or any restricdons calculated 
to prevent the divisbn and sale or disposal of the land, or 
the fiee voluntary conveyance.of it firom one possessor or 
proprietor to anodier, are mgiBt and injurious ; first, as ob- 
stmeting and repressing the increase of its value, by setting 
a premature limit to the increase of population and wealth ; 
and, secondly, as preventing it fiom goinginto the hands of 
tliose who are most aUe and willing to make the best use of 
it, and thus attempting, unwanantably anduq|ustly, to per- 
petuate the original distribution and allotment of the land^ 
which, however just and necessary and advantageous it 
mii^t have been at the time of its being mad% could never 
have been intended to be permanoit or unalterable, and 
which, when kept up under circumstances entirely diflferent, 
and which call loudly for extended cultivation, are turned 
into a grievance and a nuisance of the most intolerable de- 
scnptioii. 

It has been supposed, however, that if the land might be 
fteely bought and sold^ and conveyed from one person to 
another, without limit or restriction, and might be equally 
divided amongst ehildren or legatees, according to the indi- 
aation or interest of the parties concerned, it would neces- 
sarily happen in process of time that it would be reduced 
and divided into very minute portions, and that the whole 
worid, or any country, or part of it, where such a practice 
were allowed, would present in the end the monotonous and 
■userable spectadeixf an interminable congeries of uniform- 
ly small propertiee, each but barely sufficient to maintain 
only one single individual or ftmily. This, however, it is 
believed, is a very unwarranted and improbable supporition ; 
and those who make it seem totally to forget that there are 
in general, in the advanced periods of society, as many per. 
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80ti8 who are both able and wiUing to puichaae new proper- 
ties, and to increase, their possessions, as- there are of those 
who are willing to sell or divide them. 

Under the just and liberal system here supposed, it is to 
be recollected, wealth would naturally inciease very rapidly 
and to a very great d^ree. But wherever wealth increases 
to. any great degree, it must necessarily be nccumulated into 
masses, or capitals. of considerable magnitude in the hands 
of individuals ; and where we^th of other ^descriptions is 
possessed in large quantities or capitals, distinct from the 
land, there the land must be possessed in large quantities or 
capitals .also, because there will always be found' the means 
or abiBty to. purchase it in large quantities. 
.. It would necessarily happen also where th^e was great 
wealth, that Ae higher and even the middle dasses of peb-' 
pie .would present the example of a liberal way of living ; 
and hence it would naturally follow that the proprietors of 
small portions of land would, in most instances, be inclined 
t#.sell them, as not bemg .sufficient to enable them to live in^ 
the easy and affluent maimer, which would then be so very, 
common, that most people of any property would be na- 
turally induced to propose it to themselves as the end of 
their endeavours. 

But: when, there existed at one and the same time and 
place both the power to purchase on the one hand,'and the 
disposition to sell on the other, the very small lots or pro-* 
perties of land, it foUpws to a certainty, that they would be; 
transferred from one to another, and that they would be- 
added together, and accumulated into larger properties in 
the hands of the greater capitalists as often as they were 
separated or divided ; and if it should happen that portions 
or estates of land should be sometimes broken down and 
partitioned, it would soon follow, and would happen equally 
often, that they would be'reunited and added to other por- 
tions or estates ; for where the means existed of acquiring 
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a species of property, which is the most deniable of all, it 
would be absuid to suppose that the wiU should be wanting. 
' Under a system of the most peirfect liberty therefore^dn 
rqpotlto the disposal of the land, there seems no -reasonable 
ground for apprehending that it would be necessarily re- 
duced to very small portions ; and I think, therefore, we 
may very safely conclude, that no restrictions of any kind, 
not even the law of primogeniture, and far less entails, can* 
be at all justified on such ground. 

It is laudable indeed to endeavour to render the. state of 
man in society as steady and secure as possible, or as the 
laws of nature and of justice will permit, but it is not al- 
lowable to advance a single step beyond this point. The 
fate and the fortunes of one individual or family ought to 
be as' dear to the laws and to the legislator as those of any 
other individual or family ; but when laws of entaO, or any 
other unwarrantable restrictions, are established, which pre- 
vent the laud firom being cultivated, where there is a de- 
mand for an iucreasing population, the objection to them is 
not merely that the real or supposed interest of one indi- 
vidual or fiunily is postponed and preferred to that of an- 
other ; it is^ that the real or supposed interest of one is 
preferred to ^t of inillions, and is protected at the cost of 
penury to some, and of exclusion firom existence to multi- 
tudes that would otherwise be bom. 
' ' It has, however, been said, that God gave the earth in com- 
mon to mankind, and that^* the land is the people^s farm,^ 
wUch ought to be enjoyed as common property, and as the 
natural and equal inheritance of all ; but it is to be re- 
membered, that in every country where the land is fully apu 
propriated, it will always be found that it has been improv- 
ed and ameliorated by human labour and capital The 
forests have been cleared away, the superfluous waters have 
been drained off and directed into narrow channels, the soil 
has been manured, enclosures have been made, houses buOt, 
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sumufiMTfcuies egtBbliBhed ; moundfl, embankmento, excava^ 
tiond, aqueducts and innumerable constructuies have been 
xaised and formed upon it, all of them immoveable and in- 
separable from the ground or site whereon they are plaeed 
Now, I presume, it will hardly be oontended that these pro- 
perties are also the natural and equal inheritance of alL 
Those persons by whose capUcdj or by whose labour and 
saving they have been produced, or the persona to whom 
they have consigned their rights, must surely be allowed to 
have a preferable daim. Were this indeed not conceded, 
none of those properties, nor any others of the kind, would 
ever be jMroduced at alL In the earliest stages of sodeCy, 
and up to the state of shepherds, the land is naturally and 
quite conveniently held m common ; but in the agricultural 
and commercial stages it becomes altogether impossible and 
impracticable to do so. For who in those adYanced stages 
would expend his patrimony in any productive or useful 
undertaking upon the land, if he could not acquire an ex- 
clusive and permanent right to it P — Who, tx example, 
would erect a cotton-mill, or estabhah any considerable or 
extensive manufactory, if, after he had done so, he could 
not call it his own ?-— It is certainly true that God has ^ven 
^e earth to mankind, together with all the rude materials 
out of which wealth is to be produced ; but he has not com- 
manded those persons who have been frugal and industrious, 
and have made to themselves possessions out of those ma- 
terials, nor those who have derived such possessions from 
frugal and industrious ancestors, to give them away to be 
enjoyed in common ; and neither does reason nor common' 
sense, the gifts of God, prescribe any such conduct or sanc- 
tion such doctrine. 

Those individuals by whose labour and saving, or cajntal, 
wealth is first produced and accumulated upon the land, 
must be allowed the exdusive right to it, dse they would 
never accumulate such weaMi ; and they must also be al- 
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kwed the x^t to sell, bequeoth, orbeBtawit on whom they 
pleaee. It is only the bare micultivated earth, whete it is 
imappxopxiated and ummproved by labour, to which an equal 
and common light can be pretended ; for no man can have 
a natural right to the wealth produced by others, or to a 
single atom of accumulated property, but what he has either 
produced himself, or has had bequeathed to him, unless it 
be to those things which nature spontaneously presents. 

Those, therefore, who contend for an equal and common 
right to the land, must confine their pretensions to t]ie desert 
and uni^propiiated pfurts of the world, where no labour has 
been bestowed, nor any cajntal oc improvements connected 
with it. And to this extent we most readily grant the right,-— 
a light which, I bddeve, nerer was denied, and which could 
hardly indeed be eflfectually opposed ; for who should be 
present where there were no people to exdude any poson 
firom appropriation or possesdon ? — ^But were those persons 
who make a parade of claiming this right as their iolieiitanoe 
only to remove themselyes to ijie places where they must 
go to exercise it, they would speedily fold and acknowledge 
that the benefits whidi are eigoyed in countries where the 
land 18 appropriated, which come in lieu of this right, and 
which accrue, as has been already shown,* to all men fiov 
the eflfects of capital,-— were an inheritance infinitely more 
yahiable and worthy of acceptance than that which it takes 
away, and for whidi they would exchange it,— a banoi and 
unayailable right to the uncultiyated desert, oar a oomm<»i 
liberty for all men to wander unchallenged orer the unap- 
propriated parts of the world, and to gather therefrom, erery 
individual as he best could, a precarious and therefore a 
miseraUe subsistence. 

''Paradoxical as it may seem at first sight," says M. Say, 



* Chap. V. sect. ii. 
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^'it is neyerthless pafectly trae, that the mtn who is himself 
no 9hare-holder of land is equally interested in its appropria^ 
tion with the share-holder himself. The savage tribes of New ' 
Zealand* and of the north-western coast of AiAerica, where 
the land is unappropriated, have the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing a precarious subsistence upon fish and game, and are 
often reduced to devour worms, caterpillars, and the most 
nauseous vermin ; not unfrequently even to wage war on one 
another from absolute want, and to devour their prisoners as 
food ; whereas in Europe, where the appropriation is com- 
plete, the meanest individual, with bodily health and inclina* 
tion to work, is sure of shelter, clothing, and subsistence, sit 
the least"^ 

But, although the land cannot be occupied or enjoyed 
ffihoUy as commoa property, and as the natural and equal 
inheritance of all, in Us full extent j still a part of its annual 
value, or produce, may be thus enjoyed, by being reserved 
to.«the state in the shape of a land-tax or quitrent, which 
should be applied to the support of government in the place 
of taxes ; such' quitrent to be a certain proportion of the 
rack-rent, — and.provided it were m>t exorbitant in its amount, 
and that the proportion it should beaiT to the whole, or rack- 
rent, were unalterably fixed, nothing could be more just and 
proper, or more expedient to be established as a fund for the 
support of government. By being made a proportion' of 
the whole rent of the land, such a quitrent would vary pre- 
cisely with all the variations of that ftmd, and would increase 
88 the value of the land increased ; and by being applied 
to the support of the general government, and thereby sav- 
ing. to the people an.equal amount of taxes, it would be in 
reality, and in the strictest sense, enjoyed in conmion. 



* Treatise on Political Economy, book iL chap. 9. Princep's Transla- 
tion. 
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B4sa%9 88 will ,be shown hereafter,* is pardy the CKfttiim 
of capital, and partly the efiect of the general increase of 
population and wealth upon the. land, or. in its immediate 
or near neighbourhood. In. as fiir as it is the creation of 
capital, it should wholly bdong to and be enjoyed by the 
capitalist ; but in as far as it arises from the natural pro- 
gress of sodety, and the. general increase of population and 
wealth, independently of any effort or expenditure on the 
part of the proprietor, it . should belong to and be ei^oyed 
by. the public,, if posdble, as common property. Now we 
see. that this impossible, to a certain moderate extent atleast, 
in the manner which hi|s just been stated. 

What, portion of the aggregate fund of rent is to be as- 
cribed to the effects of capital laid out from time immemo* 
rial in mehorating the land, md what portion to the general 
increase of wealth and population upon it, or what may be 
the .respective claims on the fund of rent,: on those two- dis- 
tinct grounds, it will always be impossible precisely and sa- 
tufjM^torily to determine under any drcumstaneew, seejng 
that, the. efiects of those two diffoent causes of rent are 
always necessaxity blended and combined in Yeryundsfin- 
aUe proportions, it being impossible that any rent should 
exist without both ; that, is, without the existenoe of some 
peo^ and of some caj^tal laid out upon the land. Nor is 
this dxeumstance— I mean the drcumstance that those.two 
diflforent.daims, or grounds, of right to daim, upon the ger 
neral fimd.of rent cannot be emctly distinguished cnr se- 
parated—of any materia^ oon/sequenqe, since, whatever they 
may. respectively amount to, the rate or propoition of the 
quitrent to the whole rent must be fixed with reference to 
other and.stlQ more important considerations, and. must be 
kept within such moderate bounds, that theformer shall not 



* See book iL chap. 7. 
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encroach so far upon the latter as to lessen in any sendble 
degree the desirableness of the land as private property, or 
to raider the situation of land-proprietors a mere steward- 
ship for the public ; because this would be to counterwork 
and bring to nought the very ends' for which the right of 
property in land was itself instituted ; which ends are, not 
only that the land might be improved and cultivated in the 
best manner, and that no obstruction should be given to the 
increase of capital upon it, but also that the best form of 
sodety might be established, in the composition of which 
the dass of land-proprietors, as wiU presently be shown, 
must always form an essential and indispensable ingredient. 

Taking these considerations along with us then, and hold- 
ing this as a principle not to be trenched upon, that the 
land must be kept so far fiee from beingin any manner over- 
burdened as that it shall still c<Mitinue to be looked upon as 
die most desirable of all investments fer capital, and that an 
estate of land-property shall still oonturae to be^egMed as 
<< the behest priae in the lottery of Mfb,""— it will f<Aow that 
die land-tax or qoitrent here proposed should be calculated 
on a very moderate scale, and fixed at a moderate amount. 
Perhaps one-eighih partf or about twelve per eeni, upon the 
radc-rent, is what the land might fidrly beiar, (providM it 
were free from poor-rate and tithes, or any oAe^ peculiar 
imposts,) without lessening in any sensilde degree its desir- 
ableness as an investment fixr capital, and widioiit deteri»- 
nting the comporitbn or diminishing the happiness of so- 
ciety, but raAer, at the same time, improving the one and 
increasmg ike odier. But whatever the proportion of the 
reserved rent diould be, it is most incBspensaUe that it 
should be fixed and established as a fundamental law, not 
to be altered afterwards. 

A law such as this would produce a revenue that would 
in most cases be suffident to defray the whole of tlie ordU 
nary expenses of dvil government; and would thus obviate 
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theneoeflritjrofofiy taaes, ezeqpt upon oecMiniB ofw»ror 
other extnoTdinary emergencies. Nay, it migfat probaUy 
happen, that if the reserved rent were fixed at one^dghth, 
and that the goremment were very economically conducted, 
there uphold aiiae a surplus after defraying the ordinary ex. 
penses of government in time of peace, which might be ac- 
cumulated by investment in profitable works and improve 
ments, as in making roads, canals, &c., which might be re- 
sold in time of war, and the proceeds applied to the public 
service ; and again, the properties thus alienated might be 
repurchased on the return of peace by the accumulation of 
the rent; or any other mode might be chosen for secure in* 
vestment of the smrplus above the ordinary expenses re- 
quired. 

Such a fundamental kw would be more particularly pro- 
per to be established at the foundation of all new states or 
odonies ;* but it would, perhaps, be not even very difficult 
to devise a plan fiir its establishment in this or any other 
country, without inconvenience or iigustice to the land-pro- 
prietors. This might be done by giving them an egutvofenl, 
and thereby repurchasing this small portion of the rent ; 
and for doing which in this country the means might be 
Ibund in the oMttion of one dd law, and the aUermHan of 
another, one of them affectmg the land iiguriously and die 
other unfairly, and both of which changes would be improve- 
ments in themselves and desirable on their own account 

In ibe^st place, I would equalise the pressure of the 
poor-^ates, by raisuig the fund fi>r supporting all who m^ht 



* Had nich a law been established in the United States of North 
America for example, or were it even now established there, where so 
great an increase may be expected to be yet realised in the nine at 
the land, it would, in process of time, if the goTemment shoold oon- 
Siniia to be conducted upon any thing like its present very moderate 
sssle of sspenditure, render all oAer taxes whaterer mmeoesiary. 
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be in want fiwn a tax upon all property^ or rather upon all 
income or revenue, instead of allowing it to fall wholly upon 
the land, as at present. This would operate a relief to the 
landlords, pro tantOf wherever a poor-rate is levied, and could 
be charged upon them as a part of the equivalent for the 
quitroit proposed to be reinstated upon them, at a fair 
valuation.' And this is the alteration which, as I hope to 
show hereafter,* would be desirable on its own account. 

Secondly^ abolish the tithes as the present incumbents 
die off, — remunerating the clergy afterwards by a salary from 
the nationid treasury, as is now done in France,— «nd com- 
mute this burden also for the proposed quitrent, at a fair 
valuation as far as it will go, taking or giving the difference, 
and rqiurchasing the whole quitrent in those cases where 
the proprietors happen to be altogether free both from the 
nuisance of tithesf and the unshared and undivided burden 
supporting the poor. And for this purpose the funds aris- 
ing from these two sources would be found amply sufficient;]: 



* See book ii. chap. 9. on Poor Laws. 

f Tithes ibrm one of the chief obstacles to the improvement and 
ftill coltiTation of the land. 

i The following is a rough estimate, from sach documents as are |it 
present within my reach, of the amount of the two flinds supposed to 
be available as an equivalent for the proposed rent or land-tax, and of 
the demands upon Uiem on account of it, for the United Kingdom. 

Anmud value or amount of tithes t 

England and Scotland, 4 £3,000,000 

Ireland, 2,000,000 

£5,000,000 

Jnmtal value or amount of poor^rateg, ex* 
elueive of what may be considered as paid in 
part of wages t 

England and Scotlaml, £4,000,000, of which 
the land pays probably about three-fourths. a»000,000 £8,000,000 

Cairy ibrwaxd, £$,000,000 
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and the advantage to be gained by the public from the whole 
ana^gement would be, that they would thenceforward par- 
ticipate in the expected fiiture increase of the value of the 
land. 

But, peribaps it may be imagined that not a part only, but 
the whole rent of all the land might be thus retdned and 
enjoyed as common property, and as the natural and equal 
inheritance of all, by vesting it all in the public, or in the 
sovereign, or government, on the part of the public, who 
should fimn out the whole land, and apply the whole rent to 
pubhc purposes, in the same manner as the proposed quit- 
rent The slightest attention, however, to what would be 
the consequences of such an arrangement will be sufficient, 
I think, to bring into view the numerous inconveniences and 
evils 4uid insurmountable objections to such a system. I 
shall only briefly notice a few of the most weighty and most 
prominent. 

But, in the first place, I will remark, that such a system, 
if short leases only were granted under it, would be liable * 
(in a degree proportioned to that shortness) to all the ob- 



Brought forward^ 8,000,000 

Atmnai vahte*or amount of rent of land and 
ground^rent of houses s 

England,.... £24,000,000 

Scotland, 6,000,000 

Ireland, .' 12,000,000 



42,000,000 
Of which one-eighth amounts to 5,250,000 



Leaving a lurplus of £2,750,000 

per annum over and above what ia requifed to repurchase the land- 
tax or quitrcnl proposed ; and which quitrcnt ought always to be re- 
tained ab origine hy every community, as a fund for the support of 
the government. 

H 
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jectiana thai have been atoted agnnst the land's bdngenjoy^ 
ed 48 common property ; and, on the other hand, if vecy 
iong lea90$ were aUowed^ this would be in effisct the saaae aa 
the present system of absolute property in it, under whidi 
there is generally a small feu-duty or quitrent paid to the 
erofvfh or to a aubjeot superior p who may be ooneeired to . 
stand for the orown or the public. 
To illustrate this circumstance sovMwbat further : 
1. It is plain, that if v^ short leases only were granted, 
tb^re would not be a sufficient inducement to the proper 
cultivation of the land» and still less to any conoderaUe or 
espenepye imiHrorements or works ci any magahade, as 
manufiK^nes, &c,, being made vspon it. 

8. On the other hand, if very long leases were allowed, 
leases, let us suppose, of a 'thousand years' duration, it is ob* 
vious that this would amount to a very near a^rozimation 
to the present system of indefinite and unlimited right ; but 
then it would fall short of it in giving satisfaction to the in« 
dividual possessors or proprietors of the land, at the same 
time atao that it would be less beneficial to die general in. 
terests of the community. For although a lease of a thou* 
sand years, provided the quitrent were the same, would be 
in reality nearly as good as a holding for ever, yet it will 
always be considered as materially different in the imagina- 
tions of men, and most people will be found to r^aid it, 
and to lay out expense upon it in general, with a very dif- 
ferent feeling in the one case and in the other. There are 
probably but few estates that have remained in possession of 
the same family, or that have descended through one un- 
broken hue of heirs, for so long a period as a thousand years, 
yet still every individual is at liberty to4iope that such may 
be the good fortune of his family or Ats heirs ; and to sooth 
this feeling may be allowed to be an object of greater im- 
portance dian that which is involved in the difference of a 
grant for ever and one for a thousand years, if indeed there. 
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be any real dillerence, or if, from the indefinite grant, any 
advantage ▼hatever conM be gained to the public. 

But, waiving these considerations altogether, what, I wotdd 
ask, should be done by any government with so great a re- 
venue as the whole rent of all the land, — a revenue that 
would be so much disproportioned to, and would so greatly 
ejEoeed what could ever be necessary for its ordinary and le- 
gjUimate expenses ? — ^Or what government could be safely 
intrusted with the disposal of so large a surplus as would 
heie arise? 

And should it be thought that this surplus mi^t be all 
invested in pvofitaUe undertakings and die improvement of 
Ihe country, it is easy to see that such^a system Would be 
ftaught with ail die evils and corruptions of an extensive 
and almost boundless patronage, from the great number of 
agents or fimctionanes diat would be required for the con- 
ducting of so vast a business. The seeds of corruption are 
here so diickly sown, that it will be unnecessary to attempt 
to detail or trace die manner of their growth. 

But even if all the consideratiims and difficulties that 
have now been stated, as opposed to such an arrangement in 
regard to land-property, could be surmounted, there still re- 
mains behind a further objecdon and consideration, which 
should be sufficient of itself to setde die question, and should 
oblige us to reject all idea of such an arrangement. This 
consideradon is, that such an arrangement would be incon- 
ostent widi the best form of society or dvil polity ; in the 
Gomposidon of which, as was before observed, a class of land- 
proprietors is an in£spensable ingredient. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, that land is the 
most desirable of all properties. 

" Upon equalj or nearly equal profits/' says Dr Smith, " most 
men will choose to employ their capitals rather in the im- 
provement and cultiiradon of die land, than either in manu« 
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factures or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capi- 
tal in land has it more under his view and command, and his 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than that of the trader, 
who is obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds 
and the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of human 
folly and injustice, by giving great credits in distant countries 
to men with whose character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems 
to be as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit 
of. The beauty of the country, besides the pleasures of a 
country Bfe, the tranquillity of mind which it promises; and 
wherever the injustice of human laws does not ^turb it, the 
independency which it really affords, have charms that more 
or less attract every body ; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original destination of man, so in every stage of his exist- 
ence he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive em- 
ployment."* 

The class of land-proprietors, therefore, it will) I think, be 
allowed, must, cetetia pttribfis^ be the happiest in the com- 
munity; and an arrangement that would abolish such a 
class (were such a thing practicable) would destroy this 
happiness without doing any good at all to the other classes, 
or any that would compensate for the great deterioration 
which would be wrought in the texture of society by the 
want of this dass, not to mention the extent of patron]^ 
and corruption which it would probably introduce into the 
• administration of public affiurs. 

But I will not push the aigument upon this'topic any 
farther at present, although there remains ample room for 
enkrging upon it This^ however, will, I think, be needless 
after all that has been said, and every reader, I trust, will 



* Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. 1. 
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be able to supply for himself all that may be deficient in 
our. present illustrations.* 

I shall conclude the present section with remarking, that 
as the right of property in land is founded in necessity, and 
in the manifest impossibility of any progress or advancement 
in society or civilization being made without it, so the ex- 
tent of this right must be limited and circumscribed by the 
extent of the necessity. Had it been possible to have pos- 
sessed and enjoyed the land as common property, without 
the rdinquishment of a greater advantage, it would naturally 
have been done, and the system of private property and ex- 
clusive possession of it had never been established or per- 
mitted. And still the exclusion can never be justly carried 
farther than the real necessity of the case demands, or, in 
other words, than the necessity upon which the right itself 
is founded. It cannot, therefore, extend to the exclusive use 
or enjoyment of the fruits and produce of the earth any 
more than it can extend to sanction entails or any other re- 
strictions whatever, on the disposal or transfer of it firom 
one person to another. 

All the institutions of human society, and those in r^ard 
to property in land of course among the number, are or 
ought to be calculated, not for the separate or exclusive ad^ 
vantage of any single class of persons or proprietors, but for 
the general good of the whole society, or, as it is now com- 
mon to express it, for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Under the system of the division of labour, it is ne- 
cessary that the land should be possessed and cultivated 
by a part of the people, while the others are employed in 
different occupations ; but it is equally necessary that all 
should share in the produce, and the land-proprietors cannot 



* See chap. ▼. sect. 1* 
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hK9^ a right which should extend to exdbde theothermem-^ 
bera of the community from acquiring bjfpurehase any part 
of that produce. For, if they may rightfully prohibit the 
buying or selling of <me part of their produce, as hasea or 
rabbits, why should they not hare the same right in regard 
to any other pert or the whole produce, com, cattle, and 
erery thing?— -And granting this, it would follow that they 
have the r^t to starve all the other classes of the com- 
munity, rich and poor, who happen not to be possessed of 
any land. It must be an implied condition therefore in the 
institution of land-jHroperty, that its produce be allowed to 
c<Nne freely to market, and be sold to all persons under the 
operation of the fair prindi^es of an cpen competition.^ 



SECTION III. 

OF THE RIGHT TO CAPITAL IK GBNSRAL. 

As soon as the land is wholly appropriated, and wealth be- 
gins to increase and accumulate in the hands of individuals, 
it is immediately felt and perceived, that those persons by 
whose labour and frugality it has been produced or acquir- 
ed, (for it is by frugality and saving alone that wealth or 
capital can be accumulated,) have a right to do what they 
please with it ; that is, they have a right either to consiune 
and eigoy it themselves, or to give it to others to consume 



* The considerations and princtplet here stated appear satis&ctorily 
enough to dispose of that extraordinary regulation under the game- 
lawSj which interdicts the purchase or sale of game, than which no- 
rthing can be more arbitrary and unjust, l^or no right can exist any- 
where to prohibit the use or disposal of this part of the produce of 
the land thai will not extend to com or cattle, or to any other part of 
it whatever. 
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and enjoy, as they shaH thkik proper. Id doing diit tbey 
iqjine nobody. If ibey had not sated antf psodueed any 
wealth they may possess, it would notkiTo axiBtod^ and they 
Bughl hitre used or eonsumed it iinniedurtd)y as it was pro- 
dneed, if they had chosen to do so. Other indtviduds, it 
may be supposed, in the same comnnimty, and under the 
same drcumiitanoes, produced as much, and eonsumed the 
whole immediately as it waa pvochieed, and were of oduak 
now destitute of any capital. But ibode persons who sated 
and did not eonsnme die whole of what they produced, but 
who might hate oonswnedtfaewholeof it, if Aey had chosen 
to do so, as freely and inhooently as the other persona who 
consumed the whole of what they produced, must be held 
to be at equal liberty to use and consume whad ihey have 
saved at any subsequent period ; since it is etident thai the 
one way of disposing of it, or period of consuming it, can 
be no more blamed or objected to than the other. 

Now, admitting the right of those who labour and sate 
and accumulate wealth, either to consume and enjoy it them- 
selves, or to give it to any other persons they please to con- 
sume and enjoy during th^ lifetime, it follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence, that they may bequeath it to whom 
Aey please, at or previous to their death. And where the 
will was not known, or declared before death, it would at 
once occur as the most natural and reasonable way' of dis- 
posing of a man^s property to let it fall to his children or 
other near relations, whom he would most natural^ and 
reasonably have supported whilst he lived. And this course 
bemg once adopted, the practice would naturally grow into 
a law, and would be dedared as such as soon aa any laws 
came to be r^uUrly estabhshed. 

And here we arrive at the grand cause of that inequality 
of conditions amongst men which is universally foaad to 
exist in all dviliaed countries, and even in those whidi have 
advanced but a single step beyond the condition of savages ; 
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which inequality arises chiefly pern the accumuUMon of 
oapUalf and Ue devohitian by will or otherwise tipon par- 
tumtar persona or families. 

The inequality of conditions amongst men in the advan- 
ced state of civilized society is chiefly occasioned by the in- 
equality of their possessions of wealth or property ; and in- 
equality of property is again chiefly occasioned by the con- 
stant and unavoidable operation of two great causes ; — ^first, 
hy the difference of application or industry, and of par^ 
simony or saving, between one person €md another ; and, 
secondly, by the devolution offorttmes upon individuals ; 
or, in other words, by the inheritance of the savings ofper^ 
sons deceased in aU time past faVmg to particular in- 
dividuak orfamiUeSy and not to others. 

Much has been said of the difference of personal quaU- 
.ties, as causing the inequality of property and conditions ; 
and undoubtedly that difierence is another fair and natural 
and legitimate cause of such inequality. But, except in the 
very infkncy of the world, the efiects produced by this cause 
are necessarily extremely fimited and inconsiderable ; and 
in all advanced periods the two others just mentioned will 
be uniformly found to be the chief causes of whatever ine- 
quality may happen, or may be observed to exist, at the 
particular time. 

In the earliest stages of society the diflference of personal 
qualities would, without doubt, be the chief cause of what- 
ever inequality might be found to exist among mankind ; 
and the strongest, swiftest, or most active savage would 
bear away the prize from his less vigorous dompetitors, and 
would naturally acquire the greatest quantity of wealth. O 
rather indeed in the very earliest stage, an^ before the es- 
tablishment of any law, or any coi^ederacy of individuals 
fbT mutual protection, the strongest would take to himself 
by force every thing he coveted, and make every weaker 
individual the slave and subject of his arbitrary will. But 
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as soon as any sort of social compact was fonaed, or any 
oomhbation of a number of individuak to protect the weaker 
members fiom the depredations of the stronger, it would inir 
mediately happen that the difference of application and in^ 
dustiy, or labour, would, even in this early period, be the 
chief cause of difference in the acquisition of wealth, or in 
the quantity of food, raiment, and shelter, that every one 
would be able to procure. 

As society advanced immediately after this juncture, the 
difference of industry and parsimony would continue for 
some time to be the chief causes of inequality, lintS numer- 
ous and considerable accumulations had been made by iit- 
dividuals, which they could bequeath and hand down to 
their immediate posterity ; from which period it would hap- 
pen that it would be the inheritance of ihose accumulatione^ 
with all that should be added to them ever afterwards, which 
would continue thenceforward to be the great and principal 
cause of the difference or inequality of wealth and condi- 
tions. 

Nor is it possible to conceive any thing more just, or more 
reasonable and unchallengeable, than this inequality ; or any 
right more sacred to things external, than that which arises 
in the manner just described, to the isuxnxmulations of capi- 
tal by whomsoever they have been made, and to whomso- 
ever they have been fairly or voluntarily bequeathed. 

Yet it has been said by no less eminent a person than 
Mr Godwin^ that "it ha. gross imposition that men are ac- 
costomed to put upon themselves, when they talk of the pro- 
perty bequeatheid to them by their ancestors. The property 
is produced by the daily labour of men who are now in ex- 
istence. All their ancestors bequeathed to them was a mouldy 
patent, which they show as a title to extort from their neigh- 
bours what the labour of those neighbours have produced."^ 

* In(|uiry oonoeraing Political Justice, book tUI. chap* 2. 
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It has bera one of the chief objects of this work to de- 
moastrale thefidlac^of thesiguneitfcaiitaHiedmtheaboTe 
passage ; and to those readors who have attendsd to what 
was advanced iga some of the peoeding chapters,* that fiA- 
hicy will be at onee appaient. It is here assimied, that h^ 
hour is the sok instrument of production, and it is roundly 
asserted that all the wealdi at present extant ^'ispioduoed 
by the daily labour of men who are now in eziBlcnee.^ 
MHiat ! will Mf Godwin venture to maintain that all the 
cotton- yam now daily spun in Qreat Bfeitain is the proper 
and exclusive produce of the men, women, and children, who 
guide the spindles ? — ^Will Mr Godwin maintain that the 
mills, buildings, and machinery, are of no use, or that no 
part of the effect is to be ascribed to them ?->*-Ot wiH he caU 
mills, bdUings, and madunoy, ^^ a modify patMfc P"^-^ 
Win Mr Godwin, or any other person, ventore to maintain 
that aQ the binldings and oonstructures of every kmd, and 
the apparatus cf every manufiustary, and all the stores of 
food, clothes, money^ and materials, necessary and useful, 
or actually in use, in all the processes of production at pre- 
sent going on in Great Britain or anywhere else, have been 
produced by the labour <^ men at present in existence ?— 
Or will he, or any ether person, maintain that any one of 
those aecmmdaitiotts er eonstrueturesf has been produced 
by labour akme, or, in other words, without the assistance 
and co-operation of previously existing aocumalations or ' 
capital ?— If he can do this, then indeed, but not before, he 
may call the property bequeathed to men by their ancestors 
*< a mouldy patent.*" 

Our ancestors left us our country filled with the fhnts of 
their labour, and of the capital left to them by their ances- 



* Chsptem ▼. and viL 

t For a catalogue of what these may be^ see chapters ii. and iii. of 
this book. 
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tors ;-*Hhey left weUrbuill dtiefl, villageB^ and bamlete;-— 
they left enclosed and oultiTated fields, much improved firom 
ihdr ariginal bttvennesa, and ^wrly ftep$ted and sdapt* 
cd to aU the pmpoMs of agricmtnie ;«--they left eaftids, 
loads, bridges, and imiuinerable other works ei airt, ealeii* 
lated to freiHtate and abiid^ labour, or, in other words, 
eafeidated to asmt in the work of production ; net to men- 
tkm the storey of finished manufiMstuzes, dothea and food^ 
as wdl as of unfinaahed materials proportioned to the nnm* 
bets and weidth ef the community ; and, because wiitii^ 
might exist rebtive to all those thii^ in ibe hands or the 
proprieton, and m%ht be required to register their existence, 
and to desigiiato the persons to whom they at present be- 
long, and are aftetwanb to descend, are diose stupendous 
wesks themsdves to be called ^' a mouldy patent ?^ 

But to descend a little to particuIajrB. 

Suppose a person to have deaied a pieee of ground,— 4e 

hare endosi^ it, drained is« manwi^d h, and brought it to 

a Ugh stato of cuUiTation, and having dcme so, that he 

dies, and leates it in fUs improyed Odndition to his son ; 

the new proprietor, we may imagine, pioiQ^hs and sows this 

piece of ground, and reaps, in his first harvest, aquantity of 

com ten times, tw«erty times, or eveti perhaps a hundral 

times as great as his father did in the first years of his oe- 

eupation and improvements upon H ; now I nsk, is this 

moltq^ed harvest to be accounted the produce of the scm* s 

labour exdnstvdy, or is this inheritance to be aeoeunted a 

mere ^^mooldy patcntP'^^A piece of parchment may be 

necessary to contain the lecord of the land*mfrks and bouiE^ 

of this piece of ground, or <^ the idiI^ of the previous 

efitthatitshoulddesoend to the present, llitt 

pardnnent is no doubt kftt and isay peidianoe, ihiou|^ 

ue^eet and length of time, grow << mouldy T but this is net 

ail dnit is left, nor the main thiltg ; nor is this parchsient 

left at aH as a tldngvduable on its own account. It is left 
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merely as a record of the existence of that which is valuable, 
and as a guarantee or evidence in favour of the person who 
has the right to it, and to whom it is bequeathed. 

But let lis suppose farther, that the son to whom this 
improved piece of ground has been left, instead of labouring 
it himself, employs some other person whom he finds willing 
to do the work for a certain quantity of the com, or of any 
other sort of wealth or produce to be given to him as wages; 
and be it observed, that whatever is agreed upon to be thus 
given must necessarily be at least as much as this person 
could have procured m any other equally eligible way. of 
employing himself, and always fiir more than he could have 
earned in a fi(tate of nature without capital, or permanent 
possession or property in land, but with the whole world 
^^ all before him where to choose.*** Now it would happen 
as before, that the same accumulated harvest would be reap- 
ed ; and is this, I again ask, to be accounted the exdusive 
produce of this hired labourer, or is he entitled to the whole 
produce of this improved jnece of ground, because be added 
a comparatively small portion of labour to that which had 
been bestowed before, or, more properly speaking, to the 
ciipiial which was accumulated upon it previously to his 
touching it, and which was the real efficient cause of the far 
greater part of the produce P — -Is this man dealt unjustly by 
if he gets his stipulated wages ? — On the contrary, is he not 
mani&sdy benefited by the transaction, and by the institu- 
tion of property in land, since it is the condition necessary 
to his receiving or earning more than he could have done if 
no such institution existed, nor any such capital as this in* 
stitution allows to be accumulated ? — And is it not farther 
evident, that the wages agreed upon must be considered as 
properly representing the labourer's produce, — if, indeed, it 
may not be reasonably objected that they always represent 
really more than his actual produce, by giving him the com- 
mand of more than he could have been able to acquire by 
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his own sepailite exertions unassisted by capital and the in- 
stitution of property. 

Another argument and objection of predsefy. the same 
import as that we have just been considering, or rather in- 
deed the same axgum^it, but in somewhat of a different 
and more limited form» has been strongly urged in a more 
recently published book, the writer of which contends, that 
^^ all the benefits attributed to capital arise'from co-existing 
and skilled labour.^^ 

'< To enable either the master manufacturer or the labourer^' 
says this very able though anonymous author, ''to devote 
himself to any particular occupation, it is only necessary that 
he should possess, not as political economists say, a stock of 
commodities, or circulating capital, but a conviction that while 
he is labouring at his particular occupation^ the things which 
he does not produce himself will be produced for him, and 
that he will be able to procure Uiem and pay for them by the 
produce of his own labour/'t 

After all that has been stated on the subject in some of 
the foregoing chapters, j; it would be an unpardonable waste 
of time to enter into any very particular recitation of the 
above assertion. I shall only, in reftrence to it, ask this 
simple question. Of what consequence would the man'^s con- 
viction be that he would be provided for if the goods 
themselves did not actually exist and were not forthcoming ? 
—-This writer,. Jiowever, maintains, that << the farmer knows 
he will be able to get clothes when he requires them, and 
the tailor knows he will be able to get food ; but the former 
knows nothing of any stored-up stock of clothes, and the 



* Labour defended against the Claims of Capital ; or the Unproduc- 
tiTenesB of Capital proved. By a Labourer. London 1825.— Prefetory 
Notice. 

t Labour Defended, &c p. 11. 

X See particularly chap. vii. 
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latter notUng of any stored-'Up Btodt of provinoiui.'^* Now 
this appears to me a very bold assertion indeed,— 4iti assert 
tion which, I must say, I should hai^y have supposed would 
hare been hazarded by one who has paid so much attentkm 
to the subject as this author seems evidently to have done. 
It appears to me impossible, that men should live in a dvi- 
Used and opulent country such as Britain is at present, with 
tlieir eyes open, and not ** know such things,^ — and not 
know and observe everywhere around Aem " stored-up 
stodu^ both of clothes and provisions. And all persons 
diat reflect but a moment must be aware diat if the'fiict 
were not so ;— if there were noty^nfact, ** any stored-up stock 
of provisions,^ they could not continue to be supplied, or 
live from day to day, or from one season or harvest time to 
another. The clothes may not indeed be *^ ready made,^ 
or the provisions ready cooked, but every individual who 
goes to buy the former must know that, if there w^re not a 
stored-up stock of doth, he could not get dothes ; and every 
one who go^s to buy the latter,— be it, for exaqiple, com, the 
staple commodity of life, — ^must know, if he succeeds in 
getting it, and reflects at all, that it bad been stored up sinee 
the period of t)ie last harvest at the l^^st, either in ihe hands 
of the farmer or in those of some other capitalist 

But, says our author, ^^ if we push our inquiries stiU fitf- 
ther, all that we can learn is, that th^re are other mem in 
existence, who are preparing those ihing^ we need, wbilo we 
are preparing thos^ things whieb they nQed«''t Now I think, 
<^ if we push our inquiries,"^ we may leavn somewhat more ; 
we may learn that it is capital which enables both them and 
us to prepare the artides we both need and respectively U- 
hour to produce. We may learn that there are stocks and 
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BtaKM afSoodr-^fcmn, cattle, dae&m, butter, &c.,-— in the 
haxuiM of fanners, delders, millers, and others, and of clothes 
in those of manufacturers, merchants, tailors, and others, 
who a» all capitalists to a greater or less extent We may, 
m short, kam, ihst there are lioMiMMitf,~nay, let me say 
fliaBiofM,-*-^stock8 aad stores, or capttals, some laorger, some 
saiaUar, and of all possible wieties of minuteness at magni- 
tude, and 4II employed in assisting the labourer in Ae work 
of prodoelaen* 

Thus far the author has been arguing in lefraenoe to oir- 
tmiaiimg eapUal partieularly, which he treats of first in or- 
der. Let us BOW fioUow him, and attend a little to what he 
says in reference to the other sort, otjiaed cmfiikU. 

** I come now/' says he^ '^ to examine^ secondly, the x^ aturs 
and EFFECTS of Fixnn capitai«. Fixed capital consists of the 
tools and instruments the labourer works with, the machinery 
he makes and guides^ and the buildings he uses either to fa- 
cilitate his exertions or to protect their produce. Unquestion- 
ably by using these instrumsni;s man adds wonderfully to his 
power. Without a hand«saw> a portion of fixed capital, he 
could not c|it a tree into pLanks; with such an instrument be 
could, though it would oost him many hours or days ; b|it 
with a saw-mill he could do it in a few minutes. Every man 
must admit that, by means of instruments and machineSi the 
labourer can execute tasks he could not possibly perform with- 
out them; that he can perform a greater quantity of work in 
a given time, and that he can perform the work with greater 
nicety and accuracy than he could possibly do had he no in- 
struments and machines. But the question then occurs, what 
produces instruments and machines, and hi what degree do 
they aid production independent of the labourer, so that the 
owners of them are entitled to by &r the greater part of the 
whole prodnoe of the country ? Are they or are they not the 
produce of labour ? Do they or do they not constitute an 
efficient means of production separate from labour? Are 
they or are they not so mu(A inert^ decaying, and dead matter, 
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of no Utility whatever, possessing no productive power what- 
ever, but as they are guided, directed, and applied by skilful 
hands."* 

The fallacy of the above ai^ument lies in this, that it re- 
presents the right of the capitalist to share along with the 
labourer in the joint produce of labour and capital as de- 
pending on the ^^ degree^ in which the *^ machinery,^ *^ build- 
ings,"^ and ^^ tools and instruments^ he possesses, and sup- 
plies the labourer with, can ^< aid production independent 
ci the labourer !^ — a representation which would exclude 
him from any share whatever, however much that produce 
might have been promoted by his contribution of capital 
The ai^ument, therefore, most clearly proves too much. 
The daim and right of the capitalist to share in the produce 
to which his capital contributes rests partly upon compact 
and agreement with the labourer, to whom he [tays his wages 
in virtue of that agreement, and depends not upon the 
*^ ddgcee^ in which Jus. capital can *^ aid production inde- 
pendent of the labourer,^ but partly upon the comparative 
degree in which labour can produce with and without capi- 
tal, and' partly upon the cost and difficulty or privation 
which'the particular contribution of capital requires. 

It is true, that fixed capital, — " machinery j"" "buildings,"' 
" tools and instruments,"" &c.,*-can do nothing without men 
to guide and apply them ; but it is equally true, that the la- 
bourer can do but little without such capital, — ^machinery, 
instruments, &c. ; — and it is but this little that is properly 
to be accounted the effects or produce of labour ; all the rest 
being evidently, and by the very terms of the proposition, 
the effects or produce of the machines and ins^uments or 
capital. The question in regard to the proper effects of la- 
bour and of capital in production, in as fiar as it respects the 
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separate rights of the capitalist as well as the hibourer to 
share in the joint produce of labour and capital, — ^being not 
whether the machinery, buildings, &c., can produce them* 
selves without labourers to use and apply them, but whai 
or kow much th« labourer can produce without machinery, 
buildings, &c., to use or apjdy. 

Such capitals as are easily procured, and co^t but little 
of saving or privation to acquire thei^, the labourer himself 
commonly possesses and draws of course the profit of ; but 
such as are of greater magnitude, or are supplied to him by 
others, must be allowed to produce a profit to the proprie^ 
tors distinct firom his wages, in spite of every attempt or 
effort to deny it ; for who is it, I would beg to adc, that 
should supply such capital gratuitously ? 

The tailor uses his own needles and the gardener his own 
spade, and iheir share of produce is, no doubt, ai:^mented 
accordingly ; but the labouring hand that works for stipu- 
lated wages in a cotton-mill, or an iron-foundry, and who 
acquires of course as great a share as either the tailor or the 
gardener, batii^ only, we may suppose, what belongs to the 
account of their small capitals, must allow the proprietors 
of those important works, — ^machinery, buildings, &c., on 
which they have expanded perhaps a patrimony, — ^to share 
along with them in the produce to which, they so lately 
contribute, and that in a degree bearing some proportion to 
the sacrifice and expenditure such proprietors have made 
in suppljring the means of an ampler production. 

That labour constitutes an efficient means of production 
without capital is true ; but to what extent does that effi- 
ciency reach ? This question has been already answered, 
and it has been seen how little can be produced by labour 
without capital. There is this distinction certainly between 
labour and capital as means of production, that, whereas 
capital can produce nothing without the assistance of labour, 
labour can produce 9amething without the assistance of 
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capital. But what arails this cHstmotion in the presoit ar- 
gument, since the question stSl recurs, How much can la- 
bour produce without the assistance of capital ? How many 
people upon the earth could it supply with subsistence, or 
what sort of subsistence could it supply P The answer to 
these questions at once shows the futility of this distinction 
in reference to our present argument. 

Without capital, almost of any sort, it is admitted that a 
certain number of human beings could exist in the world : 
all certainly who could live upon and be contented with 
<' fresh herbs, and water firom the spring.'" Nay, I will al- 
low a few more who might catch, and kill, and live upon 
animals ; and, to be as liberal as possible, we shall make no 
account of bows and arrows, dubs, or any other rude instru- 
ments, as capital, such as every savage might make and 
possess himself of in a short time, and with very little aa/imig 
or sacrifice of immediate enjoyment. And, after all this ex- 
tent of concession, I will again ask, What would be the num- 
bers or accommodations of such inhabitants as could, under 
these circumstances, exist upon the earth ? And would they 
not stiU necessarily continue in the condition of savages, and 
be obliged to clothe themselves in the skins of wild beasts, 
and to shelter themselves beneath the spreading tree, or in 
the cavern of the rock ? They could not, without the acqui- 
sition of considerable capitals, advance to even the shep- 
herd state, or make any considerable progress in it at least ; 
for the numerous and extensive herds of cattle possessed by 
pastoral nations are themselves large capitals, the fruit of 
much saving and industry, and that too frequently of several 
generations. 

This writer, we observe, says himself, " Without a hand- 
saw, a portion of fixed capital, he (viz. man) -could not cut 
a tree into planks; with isuch an instrument he could, 
though it would cost him many hours or days ; but with a 
saw-mill he could do it in a few minutes.^ Now only con- 
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gider ttusr^-HE ocndd do it ! I must tell diis author it ie 
not he that does it nof ^ — ^tt is the sav-mill. 

If our author says that the. saw-mill could not do the 
work unless it were set on, and guided, and directed, by the 
attendant worloDoan, ndther, I'reply, could the workman do 
the work unless he had the saw-mill to set on. If he says, 
farther, thaifc the saw-miU is not an e£Bcient means of pro- 
duction without the man, nether, say I, is the man effi- 
cient to the extent of cutting a tree into planks widumt 
a saw ; and I refier our author to his own statement. If 
he still urge that die saw-miU is so much inert, decaying^ 
and dead matter, unless it be set on and guided by the 
man, what, rejdy I, is that to our present argument i IVhat 
is it to the person who has the saw-mill, and demands some- 
diingfortheuseof it? Or what is it to the person who has no 
saw-m]ll,buthas timber that he wishes to be cut into planks, 
and who must pay something for the use of one P What is 
it, in short, to tjbe question in hand, as to the right of the 
capitalist, or in bar of his right, to demand or receiTO some- 
thing as an equivalent for the use of his captal ? 

As to the question, << Are they, (vis. instruments and 
machmes) or are they not the produce of labour?^ I dis- 
tinctly answer, JVb, they are not. They are not the pro- 
duce of labour alone, but of labour assbted by capital. I 
win only illustrate this answer fardier than it has already 
been done, by remarking, tHat, as we -saw before, tha 
produce of an improved and cultivated field was not wholly 
the produce of the labourer who merely ploughed and sowed 
it last ; and as we now see that the cutting of a tree into 
planks in a few minutes by a saw-mill is not wholly the 
work of the person who guides the machine, but rather of 
the machine itself chiefly, so the construction of the ma- 
dune was not effected without the assistance of other ma- 
chines, and innumerable previously accumukted capitals. 
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And 80 of all oth^ machines or iAstnunents, or fixed ca^ 
pitals. 

Before oonduding the section, there is one point more to 
which I must advert, in order to complete the outline of-dia- 
cussion on the whole subject of the present chapter. This 
point rdates to the manner in which capitals are, fmt the moat 
pttrt, acquired orifpnalif ; or perhaps the tojttc here to be 
introduced may be better stated in the form of a query, 
thus,— In what mannuer, and by what conduct is it, that 
property or wealth is in g^end produced and saved, and 
the right to it acquired by individuals at first? The answer 
fo this question, and the mode in which we shall endeavour 
to illustrate it, will, it is hoped, diffiise a dear light o^^er the 
whole subject, and show more fully than has previously been 
> fione, the powerful . considerations of humanity as weU as 
ftuHcef which concur to sanction and enforce this ri^t- 

In order to illustrate this part of our subject, then, let us 
suppose a case in the advanced state of society, (and one of 
most frequent and daily occurrence,) of two individuals of 
equal, or nearly equal, abilities^ but varying in respect to 
thdr industry and firugality, and let us attend to the con- 
sequences that may be naturally expected to result from 
their difierent conduct in a course of years. Their trades 
or occupations may be supposed what you please, but we 
must make them start from the same point, that is, we must 
suppose them to be both destitute, at the commencement of 
their career, of any capital or prop^ny, and have no other 
way of acquiring it than by their industry or labour. . 

The one, we shall suppose, is ordinarily diligent ; he hu 
hours daily in his vocation, and he earns what is suffident 
for the support of himself and his &mily. He is contented 
with this, and he cannot attain more, or at least he saves 
nothing, nor attempts not to save or accumulate any capital ; 
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all the money or wages, therefinfe, which this man receives 
-i— that is, the whole value or produce of bis industry — ^is 
disposed of as he reoi^ves it, and affords him a subsistence.* 

The other is indefatigable. He is not satisfied with be- 
ing ordinarily industrious, or with acquiring merely a daily 
subsistence for himself and family ; he aims at sometfaong 
more than this, — he looks forward to the feebleness and 
helplessness of age, and determines within himself to- en- 
ideavour to make some provision for its wants. He revolver 
in his mind the prospects of youth, and' is anxious to eman^ 
cipate his children from the lowly and laborious station 
which he has himself occupied in the world ; and, deeply 
impressed with the importance of these olgects, he is wholly 
given up to business and application. 
' This man does a great deal more work than the oAer, 
and receives a great deal more money in exchange for it as 
its price ; and he is enabled thereby, not only to support 
himself and his family as well as the other, but, after dmng 
this, there remains an over|dus which he can accumulate and 
apply to other exigencies. 

The first of these individuals, with common industry and 
application, earns, we shall suppose, a hundred pounds 
yearly, and expends the whole of it upon himself and fiuooily, 
and he will consequendy have nothing over that he could 
store up or accumulate. The second, on the contrary, by 
his superior and' indefatigable labour, earns again, by the 
supposition, considerably more than a hundred pounds year- 
ly, and, by his greater frugality or economy, expends some- 
thing less ; let us suppose that he earns one hundred and 
thirty pounds, and expends but eighty; then it follows 
that he will hsLve^fly pounds of his income which he can 
store up and accumulate yearly. 

It will not be denied that this man has a full and equal 
right to what he stores up no less than to what he expends. 
He or his children, or whomsoever he should choose to ap- 
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point, mu8t contiiiue to hare a full tight to the accumulat- 
ed property, or to any goods or vendible ooBunodities that it 
will purchase or exchange for ; and this will hdd whetherit 
be during the period of hb life, or at any future time after 
hi» decease. 

Both these individuals had an equal right to the wfude of 
their earnings, since they both equally acquired them by 
the sweat of their bodies ; and arbitrarily to deprive either of 
them of any part of those earnings, or of their full and ab- 
solute control over the whole, would be evidently both 
cruel and uiyust* If the one acquired more than the other, 
it was by giving a greater value in exchange for it, namely, 
an additional quantity of labour proportioned to the addi- 
tional quantity of w^th acquired ; and if the same indivi- 
dual retained a part of his gains as the means of a fiiture 
enjoyment, the other, by expending the whole of his, and by 
taking ease to himself while the other toiled, had enjoyed 
more antecendently. And possibly, Jwr himself y he might 
be the wisest of the two ; for while his more anxious neigh- 
bour perhaps wasted and macerated his body, and brought 
upon himself a premature decay and decrepitude, he saved 
himself, and retained hb health and strength to a greater 
age, as a compensation and equivalent for the means of a 
prospective independence acquired by the other, not perh^»9 
to be ^oyed by himself, but by his children. 

And admitting, for the sake of argument, this latter sup- 
position to be the actual case, how uigust and ifikuman 
would it be to deprive those children of any part of the be- 
nefits intended to be conferred iqpon them by the &ther, 
and to confer which he toiled so laboriously and denied 
Inmself so many enjoyments ! How unjust and inhuman - 
would it be to confiscate those savings, or to deprive the in- 
dividual who made them of his undoubted and hard-earned 
right to dispose of them ! 

If we firame our hypothesis so as to allow greater genius 
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as well as greater industry and frugality to one of the indi- 
viduals in the caiae supposed than to the other, we may ima- 
gine a still greater difference of gains and of savings, and 
still the same principle will hold good, and the title of the 
(me who gHQs most will be equally valid to the whole of 
his eanun§s with that of the one who gains the least to the 
whole of his. Besides his greater industry and application 
to business, for example, one of these individuak may be 
the inventor of improvements in the art which he professes, 
or in the machines he works with, or which it is his business 
to construct ; or he may adopt improved plans, and make 
better arrangements in the conduct of his business, wheieby 
more work may be done by a given expenditure of labour, 
and his productions be brought better and cheaper to mar- 
ket ; and in numberless other ways, which it would be end- 
less to particularize, the individual possessed of superior ge- 
nius as well as industry might increase his own gains at the 
same time that he did (and by the very same means too 
which produced those gains) a service and a benefit of in- 
comparably greater extent and importance to the public. In- 
deed a man cannot well increase hb own gains, either by 
simple but honest industry, or by improvements in the arts 
of prQductbn, without benefiting the puUic at the same 
time ; and the advantages arising to the public from the in- 
ventions, industry, and enterprise of individuak may always 
be taken as not only equivalent, but as greater, and generally 
very much greater, than the price which they pay for them ;* 
in which price is of course induded the whole of the wealth 
or fortunes acquired by those inventive, industrious, and en- 
terprising individuals. 



* This pomtion has been partly fllustrated already, and will, Hrnst, 
be fully established in the course of tbis work. See chap, r., sect. 
8* of tbifi bo<^^ and chap, i., sect. 2* of the second book. 
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I 

Again, we may either suppose the diligence and indus- 
try of any two individuals to be equal or unequal, and still 
the same results will come out, or the same principles of 
right hold good. We may suppose any two individuals 
either, ^r«#, to labour and produce equally, but to consume 
differ(sntly ; or, secondly ^ we may suppose them to labour 
and produce differently, but to consume equally ; or, third- 
Ufy we may suppose them both to labour, and produce, and 
to consume differently ; still, in any case, if one of two indir 
viduals shall resolutely save a portion of his earnings or in- 
come, while the other shall consume the whole of his, it will 
necessarily happen, that, after a lapse of ^me, he will have 
accumulated a certain amount of capital, and that his right 
to such wealth or savings will be equally good with that of 
the other to what he consumed. 

•We may vary this example still farther, so as to include 
those persons who have begun their career with a capital 
previously accumulated, and inherited from their forefathers, 
and still the same principles will equally hold, and will make 
valid the right to the original capital, as well as to whatever 
may be afterwards added to it. For still this capital which 
was hegaa with, let it have been great or small, must have 
been accumulated at first by industry and saving ; and 
whatever was added to it afterwards could only be added by 
the same means. The right to the original capital, there- 
fore, and to whatever was afterwards add^d to it, must evi- 
d^itly stand upon the same footing. 

It does not invaUdate this argument, or in the slightest 
degree impugn the right to property, to say that it is not 
always acquired by the persons actually possessing it in the 
fair and and honourable manner here supposed. Some pro- 
perty is acquired by fraud, and some by highway-robbery ; 
but it is so very small a proportion of it that is acquired in 
this manner, that, whe compared with the whole, or with 
that which is acquired fairly and honourably, it sinks into 
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entire infflgmficance, in so far at least as it should afFeot the 
present question. Such acts as fraud and robbery, being 
the most direct violations of the right here maintained, the 
law,«if there be law at all, must endeavour to prevent, as 
one of its firtt objects ; and when it happens to fail in this 
object, as in some instances it must, it is then only by dis- 
covery and conviction that it can exempt the property so 
acquired from that protection which it extends in general 
to all property. The administrators of the law cannot make 
it successfol in every particular instance for the establish- 
ment of right and prevention of wrong, even as recognized 
by the law itself; in other words, they cannot in every in- 
stance hinder the law from being violated with impunity ; 
and as laws must be general in their operation, they must 
necessarily protect even the property of the successful but 
undiscovered robber. 

Were all wealth, or the greater part of it, acquired (or 
re-transferred from the original acquirers,) by fraud and rob- 
bery, there would be no such thing as right to it at all, 
and it would neither deserve nor obtain respect from any 
quarter. MTiere aU was the property of plunder^ and all 
were plundered^ eveiy one might be excused to plimder in 
his turn. But how long would such a state of things en- 
dure ? How long would booty continue to be found, while 
all consumed and ravished it from one another, and none 
applied themselves to replace and reproduce by honest in- 
dustry what every one consumed, and must consume, to 
live ? The universal ruin which must immediately follow 
upon such'^a^state of things needs no illustration or aigu- 
ment to prove it. 

Perhaps it may be thought that it would be better if the 
whole wealth of one whole generation could be divided and 
cBstributed equally among aU the individuals of the next. 
But this, even were it practicable, could not be done without 
annihilatmg the chief motive to save and accumulate ; or, in 
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Other words, without preventing the existence of that very 
wealth which it would be its object to distribute. It is evidait, 
however, that it would be physically impossible to divide and 
distribute the whole wealth of any one generation amoi^ all 
theindividuals of the next, unless one entiregeneration quitted 
the world and died out at once ; not to mentimi the mani- 
fest injustice that would be involved in compelling parents 
to allow the children of those who had saved nothing, or 
who had saved less than their neighbours, to share equally 
with the children of those who had saved the most 

But although such a universal and sweeping distribution 
of property would be both unjust and impracticable, and 
would be highly pernicious in its effects if it were practic- 
able, there is yet (as we have partly seen aheady, and as 
will be still further pointed out to the attention of the read- 
ers in the 'sequel,*) a principle in the mechanism of hu- 
man society, which causes a distribution in effect , though of 
a much more limited nature, than the one which has been 
just adverted to,-— a principle which it is one of the diief 
objects of this work to develop, and which, by An easy, and 
natural, and unforced process, diffiises the wealth which is ac- 
cumulated, in a certain measure, through all the various 
ranks and gradations of the people, dispensing a portion of 
it necessarily to every individual member of the communi- 
ty, in such a measure, at least, as should enable the lowest 
and poorest to live, and to procure enjojrments (under any 
tolerable administration of government) infinitely exceeding 
those that could be procured by the most gifted in coun- 
tries wholly destitute of capital, although he had fiill liberty 
to seek them, unobstructed and unrestrained, ovor the whole 
land. 



* See chap, v., sect S* of this book, and chap, i., sect. 2. of the 
second book 
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I have thus endeavoured to trace, by a simple and ob- 
vious deduction, founded partly on fiicts and real history, 
and partly on die principles of human nature, and on that 
species of << theoretical or coigectural history^ which rests 
its authority on those princijAes, and on what may reason- 
ably be supposed to have happened in the world in former 
periods, firom our experience of things existing at present,~«- 
die natural grounds of right to property or wealth; and al- 
though some flaws may perhaps be found in the first allot- 
ment and distribution of the land among the aborigiittd in- 
halntants, or among those who by force of arms had after- 
wards dispossessed those primeval occupiers, yet these have 
appeared to be but trivial in their effects upon its foture 
destiny, and by no means of a character to disturb the ex- 
isting proprietors after a lapse of time.* We have seen that 
the first ground of right to jnroperty was founded in labour 
and first possession; but that as society advances other 
ooQsideratbns come in aid of these, and it is found that the 
inviolability of this right, whether arising firom labour, from 
capital, or firom land, is a condition necessary to the exist. 
ence of dvilixed society, because necessary to the existence 
of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce; and 
hence it follows that the question in r^ard to the inviolabi- 
lity or sacredness of property, under the three original 
grounds of right to it, explained in this chapter, resolves 
itself into that of die preference to be given to the civilized 
over die savage state ; or, in other words, into this single 
consideration, Whether it be best that the world should be 
peopled up to the full measure of its capabihty of main- 
taining inhabitants, when cultivated and improved by the 
knowledge and industry incident to die most enlightened 



* Espedany when it is considered that the same system of private 
prq^y must be reBorted to and continued^ into whatever hands ^e 
land might falL This, I think, vrill be admitted to have been proved. 
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conditioii of mankind, and be filled with life and enjoyment, 
population and wealth, or that it should be one rast, d^;eary, 
and interminable desert, the cheerless abode of a poor and 
inconsiderable number of wandering savages, afraid of each 
other, and living like the brutes P Whether it is best and 
most desirable that the world should contain ten thousand 
millions of human inhabitants, (which it is probably ca- 
pable of maintdning if cultivated and improved to the ut^ 
most,) the whole abundantly supplied with the necessaries 
and many with the conveniences and luxuries of life, or 
that it should contain certainly not a hundred rnUUons^ 
perhaps not a tenth of that number, and they naked of 
every thing and enduring every hardship and privation? 
Whether, in a word, the life which the world must sup- 
port, should be that of nuin, Qod^B image, or .that of snakes 
and serpents ; for the number of mankind that could exist 
without respect to the rights of property, and consequendy 
without capital and without agriculture, is hardly w6rth 
taking into the account. 



CHAPTER X. 



OF THE MOBAL CAUSES OF FBODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

THE TWO 6BAKD MOBAL CAUSES OF PBODUCTIOK DELI- 
NEATED, AND A HI6HLT-IMFOBTANT CONCUBBENT 
EFFECT OF THESE CAUSES POINTED OUT. 

In the forgoing chapters of this book our inquiries have 
been confined, almost exclusively, to the investigation of the 
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physical causes of production, and to the ascertainment 
and explication of those material meane or inetrumenis by 
which wealth is visibly acquired and produced; but the 
production and accumulation of wealth, (as well as its dis- 
tribution,) like all other phenomena or effects brou^t to. 
pass by the agency of human creatures, are primarily and 
necessarily influenced by moral causes ; and it remains in 
this place to give an account of these. 

There are two grand moral causes of production, which 
•in an especial manner demand the deep attention of the 
political inquirer. These are the two following, which will 
indeed be seen to be the fundamental and primary causes of 
all improvement in the social condition of mankind, as well 
as of the production and accumulation of wealth : 

First, — The desire natural to all mankind io possess 
and enjoy wealthy or, as it is commonly expressed, to better 
their condition. 

Second, — Political justice^ lawj and govemmenty or, in 
other words, security and inviolability to persons and pro- 
perty. 

We call these moral causes of production in contradis- 
tinction to the physical causes, or to those material means 
or instruments which have been already distinetly consider- 
ed in a former chapter.* 

I( will be apparent at the first glance that there is a wide 
and important difference in the nature of these two moral 
causes of production, as well as in the circumstances on which 
their existence or 'their presence and absence depend; the 
-first being necessarily always present while the second is 
only contingendy so. The first of these causes is plainly 
innate, inherent, and inseparable from human nature ; and 
is therefore necessarily always present, and ready to exert 
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iu influence where opportcmity ofim, at the bare Tofition of 
every individual agent ; whereas the second is extrinsic, ac^ 
ddental, and inde](^endent generally of the will of individuals, 
and is not therefore, like the other, always present and avail- 
able to all mankind at all times. 

It will be evident also on the slightest reflection, that, with- 
out the presence and co-operation of the second moral cause, 
the first can be of little or po avail. W^^^'^^ ^^® establidi- 
ment of government, law, and justice, producing a certain 
degree of security to persons^and property, it is quite ob- 
vious that the desire of bettering our condition could never 
be effectual for its purpose. Where all might rob and 
plunder with impunity, wealth could never be produced or 
accumulated to any considerable extant; and where none 
could be sure of possessing or enjoying what they might 
produce, the very motive to aecumuUte would be annihilate 
ed. It is this second moral cause of production, tiierefine, 
which alone requires any attention or effort on the part of 
inankind to provide or establish it ; because, wherever this 
cause is foimd, the other must necessarily be found also ; 
since, as has been just observed, this other is necessarily 
and universally existent wherever there are men. 

But there is one peculiar and highly-important effect de- 
pending upon the moral causes of production, and especially 
on the quality of the second moral cause, — that is, upon 
g^ood.and bad government, — ^which^ as it has been the main 
occasion of our treating those causes distinctively, it will be 
n^essary here in some degree to explain, although the 
discussion belongs more properly to tlie province of distri- 
bution, and will have to be resumed more at large in the 
second book upon that subject.* 

The effect I here allude to is that which good and bad 



* See book ii. chap. 9. on the Wages of Labour. 
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goveniinent is calculated to produce upon the wages of la- 
bour, and upon the habits and modes of subsistence of the 
lower classes of labourers ; and what I shall endeavour to 
prove is, that under good government the wages of labour 
and the habits and m0de8 of subsistence of the lower class- 
es of Jabourers must constantly and indefinitely improve 
and increase from their endeavour to better their condition, 
which becomes then efiPectual for its purpose. 

Before, however, proceeding to enlarge upon this part of 
our argument, it will be expedient to consider the effects of 
good and bad government, and of the desire of bettering our 
condition somewhat farther ; which we shall do in the two 
following sections; by setting down a few observations on 
each of these heads separately. . 



SECTION H. 
OF THE FIRST MORAL CAUSE OF VrQDUCTION. 

With regard to the first, or what may be termed the in* 
nate moral cause of production, namely, the desire to pos- 
sess and enjoy wealth and to better our condition, it arises, 
as ha9 been already hinted, from the very nature and passions 
of human kind, which subject them to the necessity and im- 
plant in them the desire to procure and consume wealth ; 
it is therefore constant, universal, and invariable. 

AH men naturally desire to possess al|ji enjoy wealth and 
to better their condition ; in other words, all men naturally 
desire to possess and enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life. Food, clothes, and lodging, of some 
sort or other, are absolutely necessary. These are first de- 
sired in abundance, then of better quality ; and, as society 
advances, and wealth, and knowledge, and civilization in- 
crease, the desire of improvement increases still more ; an% 
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finally, a taste for luxuries and for all sorts of gratifications 
and enjoyments becomes general, and extends itself down- 
wards to the very lowest ranks of the people. 

Accordingly we find that the importance of this principle 
has been noticed and acknowledged by the most profound 
and sagacious authors who have treated the subject. Dr 
Smith observes of it, Aat it comes with us firom the womb, 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. '^ The prin- 
ciple which prompts to expense/' he says '* is the passion for 
present enjoyment^ which^ thongh sometimes violent and very 
difficult to be restrained, is in general only momentary and 
occasional. But the principle which prompts to save is the 
desire of bettering our condition,— -a desire which, though gene- 
rally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from the womb, 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the whole 
interval which separates those two moi^ents, there is scarce 
perhaps a single instance ii) which any man is so perfecdy and 
completely satisfied with his situation as to be without any 
wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. An augmen- 
tation of fortune is the means by which the greater part of 
men propose and wish to better their condition. It is the 
means the most vulgar and the most obvious ; and the most 
likely way of augmenting their fortune is to save and ac* 
cumulate some part of what they acquire, either regularly and 
annually, or upon some extraordinary occasions. Though the 
principle of expense, therefore, prevails in almost all men up- 
on some occasions, and in some men upon almost all occasions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole course of 
their life at an average, the principle of frugality seems not 
only to predominate, but to predominate very greatly."* 

And throughout the whole of his immortal work on *^ the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,'' this principle 
is constantly referred to by Dr Smith as the prhnary cause 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 3. 
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of aocumulatkm and production, and indeied of impioyement 
in general of eveiy description in the affiurs of mankinds 

Mr Malthus also, in his ^* Essay on the Principle of Po» 
puktion,^ alludes to this primary cause of production iui- 
yaiiably in the same manner, and calls it expressly ^< the 
master-spring of public prosperity.^ He observes, <^ Even 
poverty itself, which appears to be the great spur to industry, 
when it has once passed certain limits, almost ceases to operate. 
The indigence which is hopeless destroys all vigorous exer- 
tion, and confines the efforts to what is sufficient for bare ex- 
istence. It is the hope of bettering our condition, and the 
fear of want, rather than want itself, that is the best stimulus 
to industry ; and its most constant and best-directed efforts 
will almost invariably be found among a class of people above 
the class of the wretchedly poor."* 

Again, he asks, (on the supposition of the idle and n^K- 
gent being placed on the same footing as to wealth or support 
with the industrious and diligent,) *' Can we expect to see 
men exert that animated activity in bettering their condi- 
tion, which now forms the master-spring of public pros- 
perity ?^'f And in another place he says, " That great 
via med%catfV9 reipttbliaEf the desire of bettering our con- 
(fition, and the fear of making it worse, has been constantly 
in action, and has been constantiy^ producing the best efl 
fects, where it has not been rendered nugatory by bad go- 
vernment.^ 

To the same purpose Mr Hume observes,— >^^ Avarice, or 
tile desire of gain, is an universal passion which operates at 
aQ times, in all places, and upon all persons.^§ 

This then is what we call the first moral cause of pro- 



* Essay on Population, book iii. chap. 14. 
t lUd. book Hi chap. 1. 
J: Ibid, book iv. obap. 14. 
$ Essajs, part t. Essay, 14. 
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ductioii9«-^e desbe natanl to all manlrind to pooeas and 

enjoy wealthy and to better their oondiiion, and it may alflo 
be called the first principle in the science of political eco- 
nomy ;— for, although in the more comprehensive sdencas 
of morality and pure, metaphysics, this principle or desive 
may be tiaoed stiU higher, and reduced to a principle rtill 
simpler and more genend, namely, the desire of ei^oying 
pleasure and of avoiding pain, yet still this is the highest 
point we find it necessary to ascend to in the science before 
mentioned, or first principle to which we have occasion to 
refer in tracing the laws which regulate the production, ac- 
cumulation, and distribution of wealth. 



SECTION III. 
^ OF THE SECOND MORAL CAUSE OF PEODUCTION. 

But it unfortunately happens that the principle just ex- 
plainedy the desire of bettering our condition^ though ex- 
ceedingly active wherever it has opportunity to exert its in- 
fluence, and though ever ready to be excited m the human 
breast, is yet of itself comparatively powerless and unavail- 
ing, and can produce but little effect without the conjunct 
existence and co-operation of the other moral cause of pro- 
ductbn,-*that is to say, without the institution of govern- 
ment, law, and justice, or the association of men for the de- 
fence and protection of their persons and property. 

Without the protection of government, and a certain 
measure of justice and seciuity to persons and. property, ift 
is quite obvious that mankind could never effectually or 
considerably better their condition, or increase their wealth 
to any large amount ; and, as was before observed, whatever 
derire they might feel to do so, must necessarily remain a 
dormant and inop^ative principle. 
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Without some fort of goYfimment and aonie degraa of 
jusdce, or Mme soft of piotecfeion to penons and propertf, 
woiltb could never.indeed hare increafted abore the innso^ 
cEafe, dufy, and most preftring wantd of mankmd ; and the 
spedea could never have emerged from the lowest state of 
barbarigm. Where the << right of the strongest^ was the 
only law which an appeal could be made to, no individual 
could ever think of accumulating wealth, because no one 
could be sure of possessing or eiyoying what he might pro- 
duce beyond the existing moment. All idea of any con* 
siderable provision for the future would be necessarily 
abandoned, and the mo^ve to accumulate beixig taken away i 
preflcat enjoyment would be the only object whidi oouU be 
. deaned or aonght after. Every one would merely atrive to 
five, andto oonaoiiie or ^joy, aa fast as he eould, iriMrtevnr 
dMmce or his good fortune might throw fai his way, lest by 
any dday he diould run the hasard of being deprived of 
the firuit of his labour altogether. 

Such, however, is the promptitude and elasticity of the 
first exciting cause of production, that it requires but smiaD 
encouragement to draw it into activity ; and under very iia- 
different government and imperfect laws, the endeavour of 
the people to better their condition will show itself, and will 
often astonish the observer by the pertinacity of its efiorts^ 
and the unconquerable perseverance with which it will woik, 
and maintain the conflict against untoward ciieuniataiicea; 
but it is under good government alone that dits principle 
can produce its full effects. 

According we find also, that the necessity and impor- 
tance of this second moral cause of production ia repeatedly 
and pointedQy taken notice c^, and most amply acknowledg- 
ed by the same able writers whom we have already quoted 
as acknowledging the first. 

*' The improvement and prosperity of Great Britain," says 
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Dr Smith, ''which has so often been ascribed to those laws,* 
maj very ^easily be accounted for by other causes. That 
security which the laws in Great Britain give to every nuui 
that he shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour is alone suf- 
ficient to make any country flourish, notwithstanding these 
and twenty other absurd regulations of commerce ; and this 
security was perfected by the Revolution much about the 
same time that the bounty was established. The natural effort 
of every individual to better his own condition, when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not only 
capable of carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity, 
but of surmounting a hundred impertinent obstructions with 
which the folly of hunum laws too often encumbers its opera- 
tions ; though the effect of these obstructions is always more 
or less either to encroach upon its freedom or to diminish its 
security. In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure; and 
though it is far from being perfectly free, it is as free or freer 
than in any other part of Europe."t 

*' Order and good government," says the same author in 
another place, " and along with them the liberty and security 
of individuals, were in this manner established in cities, at a 
tii!iie when the occupiers of land in the couptry were exposed 
to every sort of violence. But men in this defenceless state 
naturally content themselves with their necessary subsistence, 
because to acquire more might only tempt the injustice of 
their oppressors. On the contrary, when they are secure of 
enjoying the fruits .of their industry, they naturally exert it 
to better their condition, and to acquire not only the necessa- 
ries, but the conveniences and elegancies of life. That indus- 
try, therefore, which aims at something more than necessary 
subsistence, was established in cities long before it was com* 



* Meaning the system of laws which was connected with a bounty 
on the exportation of com formerly in existence. 
t W^th of Nations book iv. diap 5. 
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monly practised by the' occupiers of land in the country. If^ 
in the hands of a poor cultiyator^ oppressed with the senritude 
of yillanage, some little stock should accumulate^ he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from his master, to whom 
it would otherwise have belonged, and take the first oppor« 
tunity of running away to a town. The law was at that time 
so indulgent to the iidiabitantsof towns, and so desirous of 
diminishing the authority of the lords over those of the coun^ 
* try, that if he could conceal himself t^ere from the pursuit of 
his lord for a year, he wsis free for ever. Whatever stock, 
therefore, accumulated in the hands of the industrious. part 
of the inhabitants of the country naturally took refuge itt 
cities, as the only sanctuaries in which it could be secure to 
the person that acquired it."* 

And fbrther :-— 

*^ Commerce and manufactures gradually introduced order 
and good government, and with them the liberty andsecusily 
of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, who 
had before lived almost in a continual state of war with thehr 
neighbours,' and of servile dependency upon tiieir superiors. 
This, though it has been the least observed, is by far the 
most important of all their effects. Mr Home i^ the only 
writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it"t 

Still finther in another place the same author observes,-— 
'' In all countries where there is tolerable security, every 
man of common understanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever stock he can command in procuring either present 
enjojnnent or future profit If it is employed in procuring 
present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved for immediate con- 
sumption. If it is employed in procuring future profit, it 
must procure this profit, either by staying with him, or by 
going from him. In the one case it is a fixed, in the other it 
is a circulating capital. A man must be perfectly crazy who, 
where there is tolerable security, does not employ all the stock 



* Wealth of Nations, book iu. chap. 3. 
t Ibid, book iii. chap. iv. 
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vkicfa ha onmmnndiB^ whether it be his own or iiorrowed of 
odMT peof^e, in some one or oAcr of those three ways. 

*^ In those unfiirtiuiste eo«ntiies» indeed, where men are 
sentiBually afiRsid of dbe violeiilie of their saperiors^ diey f^ 
qne^tfy bury and oonoeal a great part of tiboir stock, in order 
to havo it always at hand to oarvy with them to some place of 
safety in oaso of their being tkraataned with any of those 
disasters to which they ewisider themselves as at all times es^ 
posed. This is said to be a eommon practice in Turkey, in 
Indostan, and I beliere in most othsr governments of Asia. 
It sf ems to have been a eommon practice among our ances- 
lersdurmgthe violence of the feudal government. Treasure* 
trove was in those times considered as no contemptible part 
of the revenue of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. It con- 
sisted in such treasure as was found concealed in the earth, 
and to wbldi no particnlar person could prove any right. 
This was'rcigffrdod in thtm times us so important an object, 
theft it was always considerod aa belonging to the sovereign, 
and ndidier to the indor nor to tUe proprietor of the land, 
MSikss the light to it had been oenveyod to Ae latter by an 
espress dause in hit duutar* Itvas pot upon the same feot- 
iiig wilii gold ood «lver inines» which, without a spodal 
danso in the chaster, were never supposed to be co mpr ehencU 
od in t^ g^mmi grant of Ibe lands, though mines of kad^ 
oopp^r, tin, tod OQsl were, ts things of smaller eonsequooea"^ 
On tbo samo sulgect Mr Msltbua writes as follows :•*«»- 
f' Tbe fiindamentsl cause of the low state of pc^ula^onlii 
Turkey," tays he» '^ eompaied with its extent of territory, is 
undoubtedly the natuce of the government. Its tyranny, its 
ibeWsness, its bad laws Mid worse administratian of theni, to- 
lather with the cenesquent inaecuri^ of property, throw sudi 
obetAdles ill the way of agrieukure ibat the means of subsist 
eoKSe afs neeesserily decreasing yesrly. and with them, of 
course, the Mmber of people. The mk% or gsnend huMUtaK 



* Weslth of Natione, book il chsp, 1. 
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paid to the soltm, is in itself moderate; but by abuses in- 
herent in the Turidsh government the pachas and their agents 
have found out the means of rendering it ruinous. Thoi^h 
they cannot absolutely alter the impost vhicb has been es- 
tablished by the sultan^ they have introduced a multitude of 
changes, which without the name produce all the eflfects of an 
itogmentation. In Syria, according to Volney, kaving the 
greatest part of the land at.their disposal, they clog their con^ 
cessions with burdensome ccmditions, and exact the half and 
sometimes even two-thirds of the crop. When the harvest is 
over, they cavil about losses, and as they have the power in 
their hands, they carry off what they think proper. If the 
season finl, they still exact the same sum, and expose every 
thing that the poor peasant possesses to sale. To these coih 
staakt oppressions are added a thousand accidental extorticais. 
Sometimes a whole village is laid under <^tributionfor some 
real or imaginary offence. ' Arbitrary presents are exacted on 
line accession of each governor ; grdss, barley, and straw are 
demanded for his horses ; and commissions are multiplied, 
that the soldiers who carry the orders may live upon the starv- 
ing peasaihts, whom they treat with the most brutal insolence 
and injustice. 

' *^ The consequence of these deipedaticms is, that the poorer 
daas of inhabitants mined, and unable any longer to pay the 
miii, become a burden to the village, of fly into the cities ; 
but the miri is unalterable, and the sum to be levied must be 
found somewhere. The poition of those who are thus driven 
tram their homes ftlls on the remaining inhabitants, whose 
burden, though at first light, now becomes insupportable. If 
they ahould be visited by two years of drought and fionine 
the whide village ia ruined and abandcmed, and the tax which 
it should iUive paid is levied on the neighbouring lands. 

''The same mode of plrdceeding takes pUice with regard to 
die tax on the Christians, which hae been raised by these means 
from three, five, and eleven piastres, at which it was first fix- 
ed, to thirty-five and forty, which absolutely impoverishes 
those on whom it is levied, and obliges them to leave the 
eountry. It has been remarked, that these exactions have 
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made a rapid progress during the last forty years ; from which 
time are dated the decline of agriculture^ the depopulation of 
the country^ and the diminution in the quantity of specie 
carried into Constantinople. 

• i'^ The food of the peasants is almost everywhere reduced to 
a little flat cake of barley or doura, onions, lentils, and water. 
Not to lose any part of their com, they leave in it all sorts > of 
wild grain, which often produce bad consequences. In the 
mountains of Lebanon and Nablous, in time of dearth, they 
gather the acorns from the oaks, which they eat after boiling 
or roasting them on the ashes. 

" By a natural consequence of this misery, the art of cillti« 
vation is in the most deplorable state. The husbandman is 
daoost without instruments, and those he has are very bad. 
His plough is frequently no more than the branch of a tree 
cut below a fork, and used without wheels. The ground is 
tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would be* 
speak too much riches. In the districts exposed to the Ardbs, 
as in Palestine, the countr3rman must sow with his musket in 
his hand ; and scarcely does the com turn yellow before it is 
reaped, and concealed in subterraneous caverns. As little as 
possible is employed for seed*com, because the peasants sow 
no more than is barely necessary for their subsistence. Their 
whole industry is limited to a supply of their immediate 
wants ; and to procure a little bread, a few omens, a blue 
shirt, and a bit of woollen, much labour is not necessary. 
The peasant lives therefore in distress ; but a$ least he does 
not enrich his tyrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
punishment. 

" This picture, which is drawn by Volney, in describing 
the state of the peasants in Syria, seems to be confirmed by 
all other travellers in these countries ; and, according to Eton, 
it represents very nearly the condition of the peasants in the 
greatest part of the Turkish dominions. Universally, the. 
offices of every denomination are set up to public sale; and in 
the intrigues of the seraglio, by which the disposal of all 
places is regulated, every thing is done by means of Mbes. 
The pachas, in -consequence, who are sent into the province. 
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exert to die utmoet their power of extortion ; but are always 
outdone by the officers immediately below them^ who^ in 
their tam> leave room for their subordinate agents. 

** The pacha njiust raise money to pay the tribute, and also 
to indemnify himself for the purchase of his office, support 
his dignity, and nudce a provision in case of accidents ; and 
as all power, both military and civil, centres in his person 
from his representing the sultan, the means are at his discre- 
tion, and the quickest are invariably considered as the best. 
Uncertain of to-morrow, he treats his province as a mere 
transient possession, and endeavours to reap, if possible, in 
cine day the fruit of many years, without the smallest regard 
to his successor, or the injury that he may do to the per- 
manent revenue."* «. 
Agafav— 

''Some tribes, from the nature of the deserts in which they 
live, seem to be necessarily condemned to a pastoral life ; but 
even those which inhabit soils proper for agriculture, have 
but little temptation to practise this art while surrounded by 
marauding neighbours. The peasants of the frontier provin- 
ces of Syria, Persia, and Siberia, exposed, as they ^are, to the 
constant incursions of a devastating enemy, do not lead a life 
that is to be envied by the wandering Tartar or Arab. A 
certain degree of security is perhaps still more necessary than 
richness a£ soil to encourage the change from the pastoral to 
the*«gricultural state ; and where this cannot be attained, the 
sedentary labourer is more exposed to the vicissitudes of fcnr- 
tune than he who leads a wandering life, and carries all his 
property with him. Under the feeble, yet oppressive govern- 
ment of the Turks, it is not uncommon for peasants to desert 
their villages and betake themselves to a paatoral state, in 
which they expect to be better able to escape from the plun- 
der of their Turkish masters and Arab neighbours."t 

And universally throughout his Essay on Population, as 



j^* £8tty on Population, book i. chsp. 10. 
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well as in his << Principles of Political Bccmomy/' Mr Mai- 
thus acknowledges and enforces this important truth,— 4hat 
the numbers, con(fition, and habits of the people depend in 
the greatest degree on the character of the govenunent un- 
der which ihey live. 

This, then, is our second moral cause of production, — po- 
litical justice, law, and government ; or protection and se- 
curity to person and property, — ^which, it evidently appears, 
are absolutely indispensable requisites to the accumulation 
or existence of wealth in any considerable quantity or abun* 
dance ; and such is a specimen of the facts or examples 
which demonstrate the importance of the quaiUy of this 
secoad moral cause ; that is to say, of the goodness ev bad- 
ness, perfection or imperfection of the laws and government. 
Such examples show that if the government be very bad, as 
in the instance of Turkey, it becomes itself the great rob- 
ber of its subjects, and prevents, after a small and com- 
paratively inconsiderable accumulation, all farther advance 
in wealth or improvement. Protection and security are 
then required against the acts and rapaciousness of the 
government itself; and no effectual way of securing this 
object has yet been discovered but that which is afforded 
by the intervention of an assembly of representatives cho$en 
by the ^lovemed. 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF GOOD 60VEBKHENT. • 

Such then, as they have now been explained, are the two 
grand moral causes of production, and of improvement in 
general of every description,— the greatness or smallness of 
whose effects depends entirely upon the qualitp of the second 
moral cause,— government ; vis. upon its hmgsoad or bad. 
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Under ted jpoMramM^ the denie £dt by m^^ 
' their conditioa, can only produce partial and oomparatiTely 
incondderable effects ; but under good government it be- 
comes a steady and unirersaUy-opeiating principle of action, 
producing a continual and indefinite improvement in the 
conduct and condition of mankind, and especially of the 
labouring classes. Wealth is made continually and inde- 
finitely to increase, and toage^ and population also at the 
same time ; though of course, as a country approaches the 
limits of its resources, at a continually diminishing rate of 
increase. The means of edueatk»i and intelligence are 
brought within the reach of the lower dasies of people, who, 
in consequence of this cncumstaiice, joined to Aa iinnpiij 
which they enjoy, acquire higher and constantly-improying 
notions of what is necessary to their creditable and comjfixrt- 
able subsistence ; which improved notions necessarily afect 
die amount of proyision they are disposed to make for their 
establishment in marriage ; and, without any express resolu- 
tion or intention on their part of restraining their numbers 
in order to raise wages, their numbers actually are restrain* 
ed, and confined within the limits required to raise wages to 
^th4t precise point which enables them to make such pro- 
vision as they have resolved not to do without,* and to live 
in such improved manner as their newly-aeqnired ideas and 
habits have brought them to consider as indiqiensable to 
existence. 

What Dr Smidi calls the etis#ofi> of the country is ccm- 
standy improvmg ; md what were deemed Ituntries before 
are constandy passing into the state, and acquiring die 
character of necessariee. 

'^By necessaries^'' says Dr Smidi> "I understand not only 
the comraedities which are indispensably necessary for the 



* This of ctffum incudes the wHMffl^ng not to marry without. 
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support.of Hfe^ but wliatever the custom of the counrtiy ren- 
ders it indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest or- 
der, to i)e without A linen shirt, for example, is, strictly 
speaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
lived, I suppose, very comfortably, though they had no linen. 
But, in the present times, through the greater part of Europe, 
a creditable daylabourer would be ashamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be sup- 
posed to denote that disgraceful degree of poverty which it 
is presumed nobody can well fall into without extreme bad 
conduct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered leather 
shoes a necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to appear in public 
without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them a 
necessary of life to the lowest order of men ; but not to the 
.same order of women, who may, without any discredit, walk 
about barefooted. In France they are necessaries neither to 
men nor to women ; the lowest rank of both sexes appearing 
there publicly without any discredit, sometimes in wooden 
shoes, and sometimes barefooted. Under necessaries, there- 
fore, I comprehend not only those things which nature, but 
those things which the established rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of people. All othef 
things I call luxuries ; without meaning by this appellation^ 
to throw the smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate 
use of them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great Britain, and 
wine, even in the wine-coantries, I call luxuries. A man of 
any rank may, without any reproach, abstain totally from 
tasting such liquors. Nature does not render them necessary 
for the support of life ; and custom nowhere renders it inde- 
cent to live without them."* 

Under very good goYemment continued for a length of 
time, where justice is well administered, where industry is 
free, and not extravagantly loaded with heavy taxes or debt, 



• Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 2. 
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and where no impolitic or unjust restrictions are imposed on 
the objects of commerce including hind, — ^this <* custom of 
the country,'" or, in other words, the habits and modes of 
subsistence of the people, must necessarily,' constantly, and 
indefinitely improve fioin the principles of human nature 
and the endeavours of individuals to better their condition. 
This consequence I say, must necessarily ^11 out, because, 
under sudi circumstances, << the principle of frugality will 
not only predominate, but predominate very greatly ;'^ and 
the bad conduct, profusion, sind imprudence of some will be 
compensated, and far more than compensated, by the pru- 
dence, frugality, and good conduct of the great and pre- 
ponderating majority. ' 

And hence this subject, when properly considered, will be 
found to furnish a complete refutation of Mr Malthus^s 
Theory of Human Misery, which ascribes to " the prin- 
ciple of population^ that extreme general poverty among 
the lower dasses of people, which, wherever it exists, is real- 
ly occasioned by ^' ignorance and bad government.^ 

A certain degree of poverty indeed, or limited command 
and possession of wealth, is necessarily entailed upon men 
who are the heirs of labour ; but not extreme poverty, or 
such deficiency of the necessaries of life as shotlld be posi- 
tivdy injurious to the health or happness of any dass of 
people even the lowest; fbr such deficiency or poverty 
never could be general or exist extensively under long-con- 
tinued good government' And it will readily be allowed, 
that that poverty and misery which can be obviated or re- 
moved by institutions which men themselves are capable to 
establish, never can, with any show of justice or veracity, be 
diaiged to an inherent principle of their nature as its ne- 
cessary and inevitable ccmsequence. Even if mankind were 
a race without the necessity or power of propagation, and 
the waste of human life were supplied in a manner quite dif- 
ferent, although die chief sources of their happiness would 
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be dried up, their porerty and misery would not thereby be 
abated or removed so long as they must labour in order to 
eat and live. It ia in vain, therefore, that Mr Malthus 
would ascribe the poverty and misery of the lower classes of 
people to *^ the principle of population,^ in any other sense 
than as that principle is the cause of their ezistenoe. 

But Mr Malthus majntains the most contradictory pro^ 
poaiticms and doctrines. In one place and another he in 
efect tdls us that low wages, low habits and modes of lift^ 
and ettreme poverty, are diiefly occaaiimed by ^'ignovanoe 
and bad government,^— and again in other places he re- 
presents << human institutions^ as having little or no in- 
fluence on the condition of the lower classes of people, but 
every thing as depending on thdur own conduct. He de- 
monstrates that without good government the lower classes 
of people cannot posably acquire that character of prudence 
and forethought, or those oompseratively elevated notions 
and habits and modes of life, wUch he acknowledges to be 
necessary to aiable them to improve their comfitimi, or to 
<< limit ihe supplies of labour,^ so as to raise wages ; and 
yet he continues, with a most singular and perverse incon- 
sistoicy, to diarge thdbr poverty and misery upon them- 
selves and upon << the principle of population,^ and peremp- 
torily maintains this his favourite and indispensable dogma, 
while he gives up the whole of the argoment on which it 
diould rest. 

Bir Malthus adnuts that there is <<a standard of wretch- 
edness, a point bdow which the lower dasses of people will 
not continue to marry and propagate their species.^* He 
admits that this <^ standard"^ is raised by ^* liberty, security 
of property, the diffusion of knowledge and a tasle for die 



" £B8sy on Population^ book iy. chap, f . 
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oanveniaioeft and oomfortB of life,^ and that it is deprem^ 
ed by " despotum and ignoranee.^ He adiaits, in short, 
that the amount of leal wages dependB upon the habits and 
modes of life at any time existent among the labourers, and 
that those habits and modes of life depend again upon' good 
and bad government ; and yet he continues to charge their 
poverty and misery upon the people themselves,— Htiot be- 
cause they have the power of changing or improving their 
political institutions, but because they should withhold firom 
the market the supplies of labour ! 

His words are,— « 

''If we be really serious in what appears to be the object 
of Sttch general research, the mode of essentially and perma- 
nently bettering the condition of the poor, we must explain 
to them the true nature of their sitaation, and show them, 
that the withholding of the supplks of labour is the only pos- 
sible way of really raising its price ; and that they themselves^ 
being the possessors of this commodity, have alone the power 
to do this."t 

Now in what sense, I ask, does Mr Malthus mean that 
<< they themselves have the power to do this P^«— If in a 
mere physical sense, nothing can well be conceived more 
futile, or more inapplicable to the support of his doctrine ; 
but if in a moral sense, the assertion is equally at variance 
with truth and with his own reiterated arguments ; accord- 
ing to which it is only under particular circumstances, — 
namely, under good government,— that the lower classes 
can have the power tQ withhold the supplies of labour. 

'' The first grand requisite/' says Mr Malthus, '' to the 
growth of prudential habits is the perfect security, of proper- 
ty ; and the next perhaps is that respectability and impor- 
tance which are given to the lower classes by equal laws, and 



* Eaiay on Population, book iv. chapb 9. t Ibkl. 
X Ibid« book iv. chap. 3. 
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the possesnon of some influence in the ftwning of them. The 
more excellent therefine is the government^ the more does it 
tend to generate that prudence and elevation of senttment, bj 
which alone in the present state of our being poverty can be 
avoided."* 

But Mr Malthus does not advise the lower classes of 
people (or any other persons for them) to endeavour to im- 
prove their government as the one thing needAil to give 
them liberty, security, education,— without which he knows 
it would be in vain for them to expect or attempt any con- 
siderable improvement in their condition, or any permanent 
rise of wages ; but he advises them not to marry, and cool- 
ly requires them to withhold the supplies of Libour, while 
he knows it at the same time to be a moral impossibility for 
them to do this, except by the acquisition of such improved 
habits and modes of life as he is well aware can only be 
generated or retained under good government. 

Mr Malthus knows that " ignorance and despotism seem to ' 
have no tendency to destroy the passion which prompts to 
'increase ; but they effectually destroy the checks to it from 
reason and foresight. The improvident barbarinn, who thinks 
only of his present wants, or the miserable peasant, who, finom 
his political situation, feels little security of reaping what he 
has sown, will sddom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences, whidi cannot be expected 
to press on him under three or four years. But though this 
want of foresight, which is fostered by ignorance and despot- 
ism, tends thus rather to encourage the procreation of chil- 
dren, it is absolutely.fatal to the industry which is to support 
them. Industry cannot exist without foresight and security.''t 
He knows that ^< the foundations of that passion on which 
our preservation depends, (he means here the pasdon of self- 
preservation as contradistinguished from that of benevo- 



* Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 6. 
t Ibid, book iii. chsp. 14. 
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lenoe,) are fixed to deeply in our natiM that ne teasoiiuigs 
or addresses to the fiselings can essentially distnrb it ;^* and 
he cannot be ignorant that the same thing may be affirmed 
of another passion on which, not indeed the preservation 
of individuals aheady bom into the world, but the preser* 
vation or continuation of the human race itself depends. 
And how then can he call upon the people to withhold the 
supplies of labour without restriction or qualification of dr- 
cumstances, when he sees so jdainly and avowedly that the 
obstacles to that restraint which should enable them to ac- 
eompiish the object he recommends are necessarily incident 
to and inseparable firom the* condition in which they are 
most genecaQy placed P or how can he maintain that the 
people themselves are able to do thia, while he shows by his 
own arguments that the obstacles just alluded to can alone 
be removed, and the restraint he recommends practised un* 
der certain peculiar circumstances which they cannot always 
command P'—Above all, how can he expect to produce the 
effect he proposes by any *^ explanations'" which he would 
make to the lower classes of <^ the true nature of their situa- 
tion,*^ when it appears so evidently firom his own statements 
that their conduct must ever mainly depend, not upon ab- 
stract *' reasonings or addresses to the fedings,^ but on the 
circumstmces in which they are actually placed widi regard 
to good and bad government ? 

Yet he says, '' We cannot justly accuse the common people 
of improvidence and want of industry^ till they act as they 
do now, after it has been brought home to their comprehen- 
sions that they are themselves the cause of their own pover- 
tjr ; that the means of redress are in their own hands, and in 
the hands of no other persons whatever ; and that the society 
in which they live, and the government which presides over 
it, are without any direct power in this respecf't 

*£BSiyQnPopiihitiea, Appendix. f Aid. book iv* disp. S. 
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It is remarkable that Mr Malihushas put the word direct 
m the above passage in italics, as being conscious that the 
indirect powor of gOTemment was equally undeniable as it 
is important. But of what consequence is it whether the 
power of government in improving the condition of the 
people be direct or indirect, provided only that it be real and 
efiecttud? 

' But let us attend for a moment, and inquire a little more 
particularly what it is that Mr Malthus expects or desires 
the lower classes of people to do. He advises them not to 
many in order to limit the supplies of labour and raise its 
price in the market. Now ir is plain that the efi^ to be 
produced upon wages by any man^s abstaining from marxiage 
with a view to raise them, cannot take place till after the 
lapse of eighteen or twenty years. That such abstinence 
could produce no immediate effect upon wages is manifest; 
and unless it were general it could never produce any efiect 
at all. But is it posable to believe that any persons iu their 
senses are ever to be actuated by such motives, or that such 
abstinence is ever to become general fiN)m such distant and 
uncertain prospect of advantage ? — Is it not manifest, on 
the contrary, from what has been already quoted in the 
present chapter, even firom Mr Malthus himself, that such 
abstinence can alone become general by the elevation of the 
popular character, by means of education, security, liberty^ 
and good government? 

When, therefore, Mr Malthus calls upon the *^ common 
people^ to withhold the supplies of labour with a view to raise 
wages, what is it but to require them to marry, not for their 
own advantage or happiness, but for the advantage of other 
people ? — not from a consideration of their own particular 
circumstances, or singly with a view to their own individual 
happiness, but from a disinterested r^^ard to the general 
good of mankind ? What is it but to tell them that they 
shodU-^nuny for the good of their naghboursi or of the 
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class of labouiers to which they belong ; and that they should 
abstain &om marriage, not in order to increase their own 
wages immediately, (for that effect could not possibly be 
produced by such abstinence,) but in order to increase the 
wages of other people some eighteen or twen^ years after- 
wards ?— not in order to raise wages to their own chiktven, 
(for if they follow Mr Malthus^s advice they will have none,) 
but to raise them, at the distance of eighteen or twenty years, 
to the children of other people ! 

It is the .consideration of his own particular situation and 
of his own private advantage or happiness, (or, at the utmost, 
of his very nearest relations,) which ever must and ou^t in 
general to direct every person in their resolutions with re- 
gard to marriage ; and to expect or imagine that the common 
run of mankind should be influenced in r^ard to ihis mat- 
ter in the smallest degree by any conoderation so very re- 
mote finmi their immediate interest as the regulation of the 
wages of labour at the distance of eighteen or twenty years, 
evinces so total a dereliction of common sen8e,-^not to say 
of fact or experience as applied to human conduct,— -^as can 
only be accounted for in the present instance, by ascribing 
it to that abnost wilful blindness and obliquity of intdlect 
which is not unfrequently produced by too fond an attack* 
ment to a fovourite preconceived theory or opinion. 

It may certainly have been that men^ may have married 
in particular instances, not solely from private or personal 
considerations, but from additional motives, of public utility. 
Periiapa Napoleon Buonaparte divorced Ojne wife and mar- 
ried another partly with the view to consolidate an empire 
and establish a dynasty ; and still more recently, perhaps, 
some of our own princes were induced to marry from motiyes 
somewhat rimilar. Even private persons possessed of large 
properties may sometimes, perhaps, have been determined 
in r^aid to this matter by die wish to contbue the line of 
an ancient family. But to imagine that mankind in general 
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ibouU be gDvemed in dieir fesolutioiis to many or not to 
mmnj by any other motives than the consideration of their 
own private advantage or inter^, or that the bwer classes, 
in particidar, shonld be influenced in this respect by any 
abstract i^cidation as to the general rate of wages, or fay 
00 remote an advantage as th^ could propose to themsetvas 
as jdie hope of raising that rate after the lapse of twenty 
yoaxfl, most be allowed to be a notion as extravagant and 
chimerical and absurd as was ever yet maintained by reason- 
able men. 

Even in the worst of times and most unfortunate of coon*- 
tries, where work is difficult to be got, wages Ailing, and 
mukitudes of people thrown out of employment, it ^ in- 
variably happen, that the far greater number will continue 
to leceive employment, and that some incfividuals from the 
accidents of their situation, and of the particular trades in 
wUdi lliey are ei^faged, will find themsdves well rewarded 
ftr their labour, and in ciicumstances to marry with better 
prospects and provision tiian ordbary,* or than had been 
usual among tiieb neighbours or equals. Now how, IshouM 
b^ to ask of Mr Malthns, ought these people to act in i^ 
gard to marriage ?— Ought diey to proceed upon the con- 
oderatioB of their own particular situations, or have regard 
to the general rate of wages before they took sudi a step P 
Ou^ th^ to say to themselves, << It is true we have good 
wages at present, and the reasonaUe prospect of thenr con* 
tinnanoe, but wages in general are low and dedining, and 
if we marry, we dull probably increase the number of la- 



* The least reflection will conTince tny one that the case here sop- 
posed must have been a very common one in all the late fluctuations and 
isfiiliions ef pnoes and of trsde m this country , and any one wao 
has had actual SKpsrienes or scqaalntaaoe fdth tbs aituatisa of lie 
labonrisg elaaasa must know it to have been so. 
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bouren nd depieat w«gei adll fivdier rane eiglMen or 
twenty yean henoe; it is our duty therefive to abstaui 
from mioriage, notwithstanding the acddental circomBtanoe 
of our own good fortune, and the prospect we have of beiiig 
hi^opy with the, object of our choice and of our dearest t^ 
gard on earth:— could such sacrifices be expected or d^ 
ared ; or if made, is it certain that they would be reaUy 
useful? 

But, perhaps, it may be answered, that such sacrifices an 
neither desired nor expected : let but those who are in bad 
eircumsttaoes abstain, and the desired object will be attain* 
ed. And does not this then bring us back to the only ra- 
tional view of the question, that men are to have regard to 
their own particular situation alone in forming their resolu- 
tions on this subject ? 

It is in Tain then that Mr Malthus would pretend to im- 
prove the condition of the lower classes of people, by simply 
calling upon them to withhold the supplies of labour, or by 
lecturing them on ^^ the true nature of their situation,^ and 
dissuading them firom marriage. It is in vain that he would 
**he disposed to lay considerable stress on the firequent ex- 
planation of the real state of the lower classes, as aflected 
by the principle of population, and their consequent depen- 
dence upon themselves for the chief part of their happiness 
and misery.^* Even if Mr Malthus could succeed^ in bring- 
ing it distinctly to the view of the labouring classes, that the 
heightening of wages depends immediately upon the limita- 
tion o£ their numbers, (and few are, I believe, so ignorant as 
not to know this,) still their conduct in r^ard to marriage 
could never be regulated by any regard whatever to this 
oonnderation, but altogether by the consideration of their 
inffividual circumstances, combined with ** the custom of 



' Eisay on Popttlation, book iv. chap* S» 
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the ooontry,^ or the habits and modes of life prevailing 
among them at the particular time. The object of limiting 
the supplies of labour, in short, is never to be attained by 
mere didactic explanations of general principles, but hj the 
ii^fluence of laws formed upon them and upon the principles 
<yf human nature. 

If any thing could give surprise in Mr Malthus^s writmgs, 
after the contradictions and absurdities already brought un*- 
der review, the following passage undoubtedly should : 

'' It is a truth/' says Mr Malthus^ " which I trust has been 
sufficiently proved in the course of this work, that, under a go* 
vemment constructed upon the best and purest principleSj 
and executed by men of the highest talents and integrity, the 
most squalid poverty and wretchedness might universally 
prevail from an inattention to the prudential check to popula- 
tion."» 

If people will fly into the regions of chimera, and make 
impossible suppositions, it may be ea^ to draw conclusions 
logically firom them, and to confound the ignorant and the 
unwary. 

Mr Malthus here speaks as if the prevention of the in- 
crease of population required the positive interference and 
direct attention both of the people and of government, and 
generally all his isolated and unsupported assertions either 
insinuate or broadly maintain this doctrine ; whOst all his 
facts and reasonings go to prove, that such attention and 
interference can be of little or no use, and that it is from 
the indirect operation of good government and education - 
that we have alone to hope for any considerable or real ef- 
fect in beneficially limiting such increase. If the preven- 
tion or retardation of the increase of population requires any 
attention at all on the part of government, it is merely of 
that negative kind which should hinder them from giving to 

* Essay on Population, book iv. cbap. S. 
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it any direct oioDuzagemeiit : it is merely necessary they 
should be aware that such encouragement is not only unne^ 
cessary^ but generally pemidous. But surely the want of 
knowleii^ and attention to the extent just mentioned could 
not be reasonably supposed of <' men of the highest talents 
andintegrity ;^ and if we haye been at all successful m ex- 
hflbtdng a just loew of the subject, it must have been made 
evident, that *^ under a government constructed upon the 
best and purest principles,^ and executed by such men, 
<^ the preventive check,^ as Mr M althus calls it, must ne- 
cessarily have been brought to operate with the greatest 
feroe» The above passage, therefore, supposes what is mo» 
raUy impossible, and consists indeed of a contradiction in 
terms. It poceeds upon the assumption, that ^< a govern-* 
ment constructed upon the best and purest principles^ might 
operate so mischievously as to produce the worst effeets that 
can exist imder any govemment, and that ^* men of the 
highest talents and integrity^ might be ignorant and inat^ 
tentive to dieir duties. 'Now what is this, in plain language, 
but to assume, that a good government may be a bad one, 
and that good and wise men may be unwise and bad ?— « 
what is it but a distinct and positive contradiction ? *- 

Similar in extravagance to that just noticed is the fd^ 
lowing assertion :«—><< If the supply of labour wore greater 
Aan the demand, and the demand for food greater than the 
supply, die people might suffer the utmost extremity of 
want under the most perfect and best-executed government 
that the human imagination can conceive.**** 

This must, at all events, be allowed to be a truism, as 
must likewise the following, which is its parallel ; but what 
do they avail in any fair argument ? 



* Eony on Population, book iv. chap. 9. 
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^< If, in the beit season for regeiMiiaa duit mankind have 
07er seen^ or imagination can conceive, the con would not 
grow, the people must be starved.^ 

. If suppositions may be indulged in which aare inconsistent 
with the nature of things and the established laws of the 
universe, and used in serious argument without being scout* 
ed^ no doctrine can be too absurd to be maintained, and no 
cause too bad to be defended. 

Mr Makhus, it has been seen, has himself advanced ar* 
guments and fiicts which conclusively prove that one of the 
most necessary and inseparable eflfects of good government 
is to prevent the suj^ly of food from falling short, and that 
of labour frcmi exceeding the demand ; and without pro- 
dvctng this effect it could not of course be called good go- 
vernment, and, a forHoriy could fiur less deserve die name 
of the most perfect 

It is very remarkable, that in all Mr Malthus has said in 
hia voluminous writings to excuse governments from any 
Uame in reference to the misery and ** squalid poverty^ of 
the lower dasses, he has always been most scrupulously 
careful to av<»d denying their indirmi power to mitigate or 
remove such poverty. Besides the instance already noticed 
in which this cautiousness plainly appears, the feDowing 
may be adduced in proof of the same remarkable wariness 
of Mr Malthus upon all occasions in r^ard to this parti* 
eular: — 

f' Mr Paine very justly observes," says Mr Malthus, '* that 
whatever the apparent cause of i^y riots may be, the real one Is 
always want of happiness ; but when he goes on to say, it 
shows that somethiag is wrong in the system of govemment, 
that injures the feh'city by which society is to be preserved, 
he falls into the common error of attributing all want of hap- 
piness to government It is evident that this want of happi- 
ness might have existed^ and from ignorance might have been 
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the pfnaciiNd cnam of the riots, and yet be tJmott mkoOff un^ 
connected with any of the proceedings of govemiaent"* 

A Uttle aftefwaids he eays, << the pibicipftl cnuse of want 
tfoid unhtfppuie98 is only iiHlinMfy oonndcted with goyem* 
menty nod totally beyond its power directly to Temoye*"^ 
And in another place he repeats the assertion (for, I should 
calculate, At least the twentieth time,) in the following wordi 
ttid IMets (i. e. italics) : — ^' The principal and most per*- 
manent cause of poverty has little or no direct relation to 
forms of govemment.^| 

From these statements, and others to the same effect 
which might be multiplied without end, it is apparent that 
Mr Malthus tacitly acknowledges the indirect effects of good 
government in improving the conditioit of the pedple, though 
all his eflSxrts are glaringly exerted to turn the attention ci 
his readers away from that view of the subject. In reference 
to such statements, I shall only repeat what I hare already 
observed with regard to them ; namely, that it is of no 
earthly consequence whether the power of governments in 
improving the condition of the people be direct or indirect, 
the only important question being n^hether the effect itself 
be certain and infallible ; and jwovided that this be the case, 
we need give ourselves very little concern about its being 
indirect. 

I shall add here an instance or two of assertions of similar 
import with those just noticed, though somewhat difierent ia 
the form in which they are put« 

<^ The cause,*^ observes Mr Malthas, <^ which has thia, 
most lasting effect in improving the situation of the lower 
dasses depends chiefly on the conduct and prudenoe of the 
individuals themselves ;^$ and again repeats,*—-^' The means 

* Essay on Population^ book iv. chap. 6. t Idem. 

X Idem, book iii. chap. 14. 
§ Idem« book iii« chap. IS. 
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of rediefls are in theb own lumdB^ and is the hands of no 
other persons whatever.^* 

Now, has not Mr Malthus been obliged to confess, al- 
most in spite of himself, and to the utter destruction of his 
theory of human misery, that << the conduct -and prudence 
of individuals,^ in regard to the abstaining from mairiage, 
depends wholly on the nature of the laws and government 
under which they live ?— Has not he borne most ample tes- 
timony to this great truth, and stated sometimes, in the 
very strongest language, the facts which incontestably and 
undeniably prove it ? — as, for example, when lie says, <^ ig- 
norance and despotism efiectually destroy the checks arising 
from reason and foresight C^ and that security or good go- 
vernment is ** the first grand requisite to the growth of pru«^ 
dential habits ?"" 

How then, I ask, is the means of redress in thdr own 
hands, except they be placed under good government ?— 
and when they are so placed, can Mr Malthus, or any one 
who has listened to his statements, venture to deny but that 
in&Uibly << the redress shall fellow ?"" 

FVom all that has been stated, then, I think we may 
fairly conclude, that the character, condition, and habits of 
ihe people are influenced and determined by thdr political 
circumstances, and are in fact the result of the laws and in- 
stitutions under which they hve. On the one hand, if these 
laws be wisely contrived, and feunded on the principles of 
justice and benevolence, habits of order, frugality, and in- 
dustry will prevail, and the condition of the people will be 
comfortable and happy, and will go on steadily and inde- 
finitely to improve. If, on the odier hand, the laws be of 
an opposite description, the condition of the people will be 
poor and miserable ; <^ the standaidof wretchedness at which 



* Essay on Population^ book !▼• chap. 3. 
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they will consent to tnsny and propagate their species^ wiH 
be dqprsded very low ; andif by any aoddeiit or great good 
fortune an improvemoit or eleration of the ^< standard^ 
takes place (for such an event will sometimes happen under 
▼ery bad govennnent,) it wiU speedily ML back again to the 
same low point. 

Good goYemment, then» it evidently appears, is an abso* 
lutdy indispensable requisite to any great increase or accu- 
mulation of wealthy as well as to any considerable or lasting 
improvement in the condition of mankind. It is equally 
certain, or ralker indeed it is almost the same proposition^ 
that without good government a people can never be en-^ 
abled to attain any very great d^pree of prosperity, or to ac- 
quire that degree of knprovement which should ensure their 
future progress in the same career, until they arrive at the 
most highly-advanced stage in which a country approaches 
to the limits of its resources, lliose limits it may perhaps 
be impossible for a pe<9le or country ever fully to readi, 
but nnder good government they must always be advancing 
and making approaches nearer and nearer towards those li^ 
mits, although at last of course by very slow degrees ; but 
after having made a certain progress, and arrived at a cer^ 
tain, stage of improvement, it is but barely possible that 
they should ever again essentially retn^pcade. 

At first indeed improvement mighi proceed very slowly, 
and in the end it necessarily mu9t do so, but firom very d]£> 
ferent causes or obstacles at diose different periods : at last 
the obstacle is the limited extent of earth ; in the beginning 
it is the ignorance and ineptitude or torpor of the human 
mind. This last-mentioned obstacle, however, can never 
permanently resist the influence of good government, and 
the first-mentioned can have no power to stop improvement 
altogether, or to prevent the continual and indefinite in- 
crease of wealth, wages, and population. As soon, however, 
MS the second-mentioned obstacle is removed, in countries 
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wlddi are yet at a great diatance firao the fimiti of their le- 
floUToea^ their progveas must be oomparatiTdy nfid^ until 
they anive at a veiy advanced atage of impsovement The 
quickneBB cor sbwneaa of their advanoe may indeed be very 
▼ariotig in different parts of this their middle progress from a 
variety of accidents, but it cannot fail to be incomparably 
quicker during thb period than it is possible for it to be 
either at the beginning or end. 

The progress of a country under good govenunent might 
be somewhat like the following :— Suppose a country or 
people ever so miserably poor and degraded, and unenlight- 
ened and ignorant, placed at once, by whatever miracle, un- 
4er good government, immediately all open and flagrant dis- 
orders or violence (which we may suppose to have; been 
previoudy frequent and conaideraUe) would be repressed, 
and justice would be administered with an even hand; some 
portion of new industry would quickly show itself amongst 
them, and they would slowly begin to better their condition^ 
imd to emerge from the state of thraldom and apadiy in 
which they had previously lain ; wealth as well as popula- 
tion would gradually increase; inventions and improve- 
meats in all tiie arts of life would be introduced and multir 
plied; and at length the sluggish mind would be fully 
awakened by the general diffusion of knowledge and educa- 
tion. Then would commence their fuU career; and al- 
though particular accidents might occur to retard or acoele- 
rate the march of improvement, and cause it to advance at 
a quicker or slower pace at one period and another, still it 
oould not fail to be sapidly progressive upon the whole, until 
the country should have become highly cultivated in every 
part, the wealth very great, and the population dense or nu^ 
menras, in proportion to the extent of territory. 

Arrived at this^ stage population must necessarily augment 
At a slow^ rate, although wealth mij^t continue to increase 
and aonimulate very greatiy and rapidly for some time 
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]oi)g»r; but idtinMitely both the one and the other would 
ineyitaUy be btought to adTanee with contracted stepa; 
and although it may be theoretkdDy true that they could 
nerer be brought to a stop altogether^ yet it is certain that 
in the end theb progress must come to be so exceedingly 
small as to be reduced to an imperoeptiUe and evanescent 
quantity. 

But throu^iout the whole of this progress,— as well when 
wealth and population had attained their highest and almost 
stationary state, as during the period of thdr most rapid in- 
crease,— 4be oondttion of the lower chwes, as well as that of 
every <^er class of labourers, would be constantly and uni- 
formly progressive, and would continue to go on improving 
indefinitely, though of course, as has been already observed, 
by v^ dow steps at the end, and those constantly growing 
slower and slower. 

This constant progress in improvement, afker tiie attain* 
ment of a certun stage, follows necessarily from the prin* 
ciples of human natme, and would arise from <^ the uniform, 
constant, and uninterrupted effi>rt of ev^ man to better 
his condition,^ which, as Dr Smith observes,* ^^ is fie- 
quentiy powerful enough to maintain the natural progress of 
things toward improvement, in spite both of the extrav»» 
gance of govemmeat and the greatest errors of administni* 
tion.^ How mudi more confidently, then, might this e£Pect 
be looked for under a system from which such great errors 
would be necessarily excluded P 

It is, therefore, maintained, that wherever good govern* 
ment ia once estabBdied and advanced to a certain point of 
inqnovement, edneation w91 be speecfily intvoduoed and 
widely extended, and the principle of improvement, the de- 
sire of bettering their condition, will be extended in like 
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piv^ortioiiy and become effectual for its purpose, down to 
the very lowest ranks of the peo^e, and that the necessary 
consequence must be, 4hat the natural wages of labour,* 
*^ the custom of the country,^ and *^ habits and modes of 
life,^ will begin and continue uniyersaUy and indefinitely to 
improve and increase throughout the whole extent of-the la- 
bouring population.'f 

It will be found quite in vain to merdy urge against this 
induction what has been in times past, and with the lofty 
air of superior wisdom and intelligence, to haughtily point 
the finger to the volume of history, and refuse to enter into 
fiirther argument. Befiyre the invention of printing this 
might have passed, and the sketch just delineated could 
perhaps never have been realised ; but that inestimable in- 
vention has totally changed the position and prospects of 
mankind. Before that invention knowledge and education 
could never be expected to reach, or at least to be widely 
difiused, among the inferior ranks of people ; and although 
much might have been done for them by the establishment 
of good government, even independent of education, who, it 
may be asked, could or would establish good government, or 
maintain it, even if it were established, without the assist- 
ance of the people themselves and of the press f — ^The de- 
graded condition of the great body of the people, therefore, 
was then utterly hopeless and irremediable ; but now the 
face of affiurs is totally changed, and all reasoning /rom ea^ 
perience antecedefU to that event, or without taking ii 
into the account, is valueless, niigatory, and inconclusive. 
The general diffiision of knowledge and education is at all 
times, and especially in the present condition and circum- 



* The student should be already acquainted with what is meant by 
the natural wages of labour as explained by Dr Smith- .The general 
reader will see it explained in book iiL chap. 4. of this work. 

t See this sulQect fiurther tieatsd in book VL chap; 6 and 8. 
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stenoes of the world and of limnkiwd, a neoeaaary eoiue- 
quaioe of the establishment of good govemment ; and the 
progiesB already made^ even under vejry defective ayatems, 
aeema ftiDy to aecure that eataUiahment at no distant date. 
The early attainment^ indeed, of both these important ob- 
jecta may now be considered aa certain, and it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that theic reciprocal effecta, acting and 
reacting on eadi other, will produce the most important and 
beneficial change in the composition of human society, and 
in the future destiny of our race. 

Another objection on which much stoess has been laid, is 
thought to arise fix>m the imputed indolence of mankind* 
But ignorance and bad government axe the parents of indo-> 
lence* Show men their true interests, and enable them suc- 
cessfully to pursue them, and indolence will disappear ; but 
education and good government can alone be adequate to 
secure the attainment of these objects, — ^the former teaching 
men to know and appreciate their true interests, as well as 
how to pursue their objects wisely, and the latt» enabling 
them to do so with success. It would be in vain for the 
miseraUe boors and vassals of Poland or Russia to endea- 
vour to better their condition by activity and exertion .how« 
ever great, and no such endeavour can therefore be expected 
of them. They can acquire no property which is consider^ 
able, or which could be of any consequence to improve their 
condition, because themselves and all they possess are the 
property of others. Those sbwes ax€ of course indolent, 
except whai they are roused Snm their torpor by the cane 
or the knout ; but it is not so in England. Here, it is cer* 
tain, there is little to comphnn of on the score of indolence. 
The severe distresses for want of employment that have oc* 
curred throughout the country, at different periods since 
the condttflion of the late war, have been attributed to a va- 
riety of different cauaea ; but I have heard of no persons so 
utterly regardless of truth and justice as to ascribe them to 
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die kidQkiiee or budneM of our people. It wae not an 
averdon to labour, or any want of alacrity to aeoept of em« 
I^oyment, on the part of the starving population of Glaa- 
gow and Manchester, and the odier chief seats of our manu^ 
fiKturee, but the difficulty they experienced in finding work 
to hbour at, that occasioned die unexampled and truly-de- 
I^oraUe distresses of those uxtfortunate periods ; on the con- 
trary, the patience and perseverance of those men, and the 
constancy and firmness with which they bore up under the 
most trying chrcumstances in which men can be plaoed,^ 
(when thdr utmost exerdons, even when diey were so fiir- 
tunate as to find employment, though condnued for fowr- 
teen and even suvteen hours a day, procured them so small 
and inadequate a return,) it is but feeble jusdce to say, was 
lemarkable and exemplary, and was of itself sufiident to 
flnmish a complete answer to this objection. Let us hope, 
dien, that we shall hear no more of the ^fects of indolence, 
unless it be coupled with its natural and proper causes,— ig- 
norance and bad government. 

There are in fiict but two ways of improving mankind 
and of bettering their condition, and these are by means of 
education and good government, and all attempts to suc« 
oeed by any odier mediods will always be found abortive 
and unavailing; but as a liberal system of education can 
nerer be thoroughly and securely estaUidied where good 
government is not fimnd, and as the fermer naturally follows 
where the latter has place, these two causes are in eflect re- 
duced to one, and good government may be pronounced to 
be die one indispensable and only eflicient cause of improve- 
ment in die condition of mankind in general, and particu^ 
lady in diat of die labouring classes of people. 
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BOOK II. 

OH THE CAUSES WHICH UNDER THE SYSTEM OF THE 
DIVISION OF LABOUR NATURALLY REGULATE THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, AND WHICH UNDER 
GOOD GOVERNMENT NECESSARILY DETERMINE THE 
EXACT SHARE THAT EVERY DIFFERENT INDIVIDUAL 
IS ENTITLED TO CONSUME, OR TO POSSESS AND COM- 
MAND, IN STRICT ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATU- 
RAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO IT, AS THES^ HAVE 
BEEN EXPLAINED IN THE PRECEDING BOOK. 



CHAPTER I. 



aXKXEAL EXPOSITION OF THE CAUSES WHICH NATURALLY 
mSOVLATS THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH UNBER THE 
SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR, AND OF THE 
PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THESE CAUSES DEPEND. 

SECTION I. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THE PRINCIPLE WHICH NATURALLY 
REGULATES THE DISTRIBUTION OP WEALTH UNDER THE 
SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

After die petidd when the system of the division of la- 
bour has once been completely established, it is by the vo- 
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luntary exchange of equivalent yalues,— of commodities for 
commodities and labour, and of labour for commodities, '^by 
treaty, by barter, and by purchase,^ that wealth is naturally 
distributed among the people, and that eveiy individual ac- 
quires the particular share of it which he is mtitled to coi^ 
sume, or to possess and command. For after the period 
just mentioned, as no person finds it necessary to-engage in 
any great variety of employments, or ever for a moment 
thinks of producing for himself all the different articles or 
commodities of which he stands in need, he can only look 
^ obtam them by exchanging some part either of his la- 
bour, of his capital, or of his land, or their produce, or what 
is the same thing, the price of their produce, for such arti- 
cles, or for the land, the labour, or the commodities or capi- 
tal belonging to other pec^le. 

Now in making these exchanges, it is not to be supposed 
that the transactions are altogether loose or arbitrary. On 
the contrary, they are regulated and controlled, in the great 
majority of instances, by causes and principles which are 
constant, uniform, and insuperable in their influence ; and 
which under good government, where there is a high degree 
of freedom and security, and where every person is at per- 
fect liberty to choose whatever occupation he pleases, and to 
change it as often as he pleases, are calculated efiectually 
to secure the rights and just interests of every individual, 
and necessarily to prevent any one from gaining any undue 
or considerable advantage over another in these exchanges. 
But the causes which r^ulaje these exchanges, and which 
by regulating them r^^ate consequently the distribution 
of wealth, and the principle also on which these causes de- 
pend, will best appear by reverting to that early stage of 
society in which the division of labour is first introduced. 

''In a tribe of hunters or shepherds/ says Dr Smith, ''a 
particular person makes bows and arrows with more rea- 
diness and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchangea 
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them for cattle or fiir, venison with his oompankms; and he 
finds at last that he can in this manner get more catUe and 
venison than if he himself went to the field to catch them, 
From a rc;gard to his own interest^ therefore^ the making of 
bows and arrows grows to be his chief business^ and he be- 
comes a sort o£ armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houses. 
He is accustomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours^ 
who reward him in the same manner with cattle and with 
venison^ till at last. he finds it his interest to dedicate himself 
entirely to this employment^ and to become a sort of honse* 
carpenter. In the same manner a third becomes a smith or a 
brazier ; a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or skins> the 
principal part of the clothing of savages. And thus the cer- 
tainty of being able to exchange idl that surplus part of llie 
produce of his own labour^ which is over and above his own 
consumption^ for such parts of the produce of other men's la- 
bour as he may have occasion for^ encourages every man to 
apply himself to a particular occupation^ and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may possess 
for that particular species of business."* 

It is in this manner and from this motive, namely, from 
a regard to his Hnvn private interest, that, as society 
advances, every individual devotes himself chiefly to one\ 
particular occupation, or species of business, and produces 
or assists in producing only one particular sort of wealth or 
commodities. That particular sort he amasses in much 
greater quantity than he can himself consume ; and with the 
surplus he purchases^ in the earliest stages of society by 
means of barter, and afterwards through the intervention of 
money, those other sorts of commodities which other indi- 
viduals in like manner, and firom^ like motives, produce and 
amass in much greater quantity than they can consume ; 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 2. 
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3nd by tlib mmsigfmmt every indinduAl and every tuaSij 
acquire more of every commoAty, and live in greater eaae 
and plenty than they could do if every one attempted or 
were obliged to produce and fabricate, by his ovn separate 
and unassisted industry, the whole of the commodities for 
which he had occasion. Under this system, as Dr Smith 
observes, ^^ the most disrimilaT geniuses are of use to one 
uoiber, the difFeient produces, of their respective talents 
being brought, as it were^ into a conua<m stock, where every 
nan may purchase whatever part of the produce of other 
■iiB^a talents he has occasion fbr.^^ 

We have already aeeii'f how f«iy greatly tUs division of 
tabottr increases l3ie quantity of work whidi the labourer cui 
perform. But the more work dlie labourer can p er fo r m , 
and the more of every commodity that every individual can 
produce^ in every different employment or species of business, 
the more he will be able and the more he will be oompetted 
to give in exchange for the commodities produced by others 
in eveiy other employment or spedes of business. This he 
will be compelled to do, not by any physical force or violence 
direcdy constraining him to part with his property against 
his will^ but by the force of circumstances and of campeH- 
turn operating upon his will, and bringing him to part with 
it voluntarily, in order to procure his due share of any other 
property he may wish to have in exdbange for it. 

That this consequence must necessarily fiill out wherever 
there is any tolerable security or good government, and 
where men are at perfect liberty to choose and to change 
their businesses as they please, will appear evident from the 
following considerations :— 

If the hut-maker and the maker of bows and arrows (to 

* Wealth of Nations^ book i. diap. 8. 
t In chapb vii. sect % of the first book. 
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4Mpcf our femoningi heie with xefereHoe to the pawngi^ 
^bore quoted fisoiD Or Smith) get a Tery lazge and dispviw 
poftioiiste qanthy of Tcniioa ftr tiidr pmductioas er miv 
vieet, iBiCHBueh that, by a ecunparativdy naall ezertiei& of 
their bodies, they could live as veil as the hunteis eoullde 
by a much greater exertion of th^i it would naturally hap* 
pen^that some of the latter would turn to the making of 
huts and of bows and amiws, as the mote eUgiUe ooeupa- 
tieO) until it should reqiure about an ^ual quantity of hu 
hour to live by the one employmeBt and the otbsr. This, 
I VKfy would naturslly and indeed fiecMsorU^ hi^pen, be» 
eause peefde will always choose at well as thqr esa judgu 
the UMifll advaatigsous speeiea of busine^ or that wUdi 
ihsy aqpeel the beet to vewaid their eaertians* 

]^ the hut^maker and the maker of bows sndanows wf»i 
agveitpartof their time idle, and yet procured as mvA 
cattia and venison m eiohange for theb pxoduotions as the 
south, the bsaasr, and the dresser of hides, who all worked 
longsr, er harder, ev more asatduously, the fonner would be 
reckoned good trades aud the latter bad ones. Most people, 
therefore, in eboosing (hdr employments would incline to 
ftllow the fonEoer rather than the bitter, and greater num* 
bars s^lyn^ thoaselves to the one and fewer to tiie ether, 
>. a mofo just distribution of labour and of weakh wo^ take 
places and the diffinent rewards, or wages, in these diffemit 
trades would be brought somewhat near to an equahty. 

It is thia pbiin pvincipfe, then, namdy, the smgle and 
snrple principle of ^e^^ffilerea^, o? the readiness with which 
every man ^endeavours to better his eotidiMon, and to seise 
every &wuiable ofqportunity of advandiig h» own ftrtune^ 
—the selfMme principle, it may be remarked, which we 
have already seen to be the primary cause of produetiim,<— 
whidiy by reguUtu^ the distribution of labour and capital, 
and equidising the advaataget nd disadvantagss in aO the 
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eooptoymeiils <tf both, Teguktes the amount of pecumary le- 
waids in both, so as to compensate such advantages and 
disadvantages, and to reguhte consequently the distribution 
of wealthy according to a certain and fixed rule, in eyexy'pe- 
riod of society under the system of the division of labour, 
fiom theeariiest to the latest. 

As society advances, one set of people ap^y themselves 
and their labour to the production of one sort of commodi* 
ties, and another to another. One set apply themselves to 
agriculture, another to manufiMStures, and a third to mer- 
chandise or commerce ; and these more general departments 
of industry are each divided and subdivided into a thousand 
minuter branches, fonning altc^ther an infinite number and 
variety of particular employments, not to speak of prq^es- 
sions unconnected with trade, as physicians, lawyers, clei^, 
be. ; all persons, in short, not hereditarily or otherwise en- 
dowed- with a sufficient portion of saved, stored, and accu- 
mulated'weallh to support them without labour, or whose 
land OT capital produces not a sufficiency of rent at inte^ 
rest to satisfy their wants, must do something, and must 
generally be provided with trades or occupations. Now, if 
too many persons apply themselves to one occupation, and 
too few to another, or, what comes to the same thing, if 
too much capital be. applied to one and too little to an- 
other,-~for it is capital that draws the labourers to work, — 
it will necessarily follow that the rewards, profit, or wages 
in the one will diminish and in the other increase, and that 
hands and ciqpital wiU be withdrawn firom the one and added to 
the other, until the disorder be corrected or mitigated, and 
until those rewards, profit, ^r wages be brought somewhat 
near to an equality in all the divisions and employments of 
labour and capital. And, in general, it is to be observed, 
that the amount or rates of wages and profit, or rewards, in 
the different employments of labour and capital, can never 
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differ Toy widdly fiom one another, or for «ny long period 
of time, in the same country or neighbouriiood,— excqit in 
80 fiff aa Bttch difference arisea out of the d^erence of ad^ 
vantagea and diaadvantagea belonging to the employmenta 
themaelTes, independent of the pecuniary rewards, profit, or 
irages to be obtained by engaging in them.* For as soon as 
any such difference in the amount or rates of wages and 
profit, or pecuniary rewards, in the different employments of 
labour and capital, aa should cause a difference in the whole 
of the adTantages and disadyantages attending them, should 
heffsk to appear, the principle here expbaaed would come 
into operatbn, and would lead the individuals immediately 
obnoemed in the employments wherein such difference took 
place to withdraw hands and capital from those in which the 
advantages had become less, and to add them to those in 
which they had become greater, and by this means to cor- 
rect die inequality, in the manner which has been stated, by 
merely attending to thdr own interest. 



SECTION II. 

OXIYBEAL STATEMXNT OF THS EFFECTS IK BEGARB TO 
niSTBIBUTIOK, WUICH THE PBIKCIPLl^ EXPLAINED IN 
THE FOBEOOINC^ SECTION IS NAT0BALI.T CALCULATED 
TO PBODVCB. 

This princi{de, therefore, it will be seen, — ^the principle, 
namely, that every one should continue to prefer and follow 

* The satject here alluded to, namely^ the explanation of the cir- 
comstances which occasion a cli£ference of pecuniary wages in difl^nt 
employments, owing to the advantages and disadvantages of a difierent 
nature attending them^ is §^ven at length in chap. viii. sect. 8. of this 
book. 
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the mo0t piofitabfe employmeiit, both £at faunfolf («. e. fiir 
his labour,) and for his C8phal,«— is perfecdj calcobrted 
to secure die most equitaUe and beneficial distribution of 
wealth which it is possible to eoncdTe or to attam under 
the present constitution of human nature; asit willbeappa* 
rent, fiom what is stated in the foregoing section, that un- 
der good goTenunent, where there is a high degree of seoa- 
ritjr and liberty, the influence of lids principle naturally 
and neoessuily produces the fdknring most important and 
most salutary results :— First, It awards to every indivi- 
dual the just advantages of his property and industry; 
secondly, It decrees to the community the whole benefit 
of all new invenrions and improvements in die arts and 
processes of production ; and, diirdly. It decrees to die 
community also a part of the benefit of every new iiv- 
crease and new investment of capitsL And it will be ob- 
served also, that in producmg diese results, and in regu- 
lating the distribution of wealth in the manner blefore da- 
scribed, die principle here explained is farther calculated to 
secure this other most important object, vis. to r^ulate die 
consumption of wealdi by die amount of production, and 
consequendy to protect die community firom the danger of 
any premature expenditure or exhaustion of the general 
stodc of wealth at any time existing; because it is calcu- 
lated to ]^vent that stock firwn being drawn upon by any 
person beyond the amount which he contributes to it, eidier 
in land, labour, or commodities. 

Thus, if mie individual labours and produces more wealth 
than another, or possesses more wealdi produced and aca^ 
mulated either by himself or by others, he is entitled to 
consume or command more, because he contributes more to 
the general stock at market, and he is enabled accordingly to 
consume or command more under the operation of this prin- 
ciple. Such individual throws more into die gmeral stock, 
and he draws more out of it in exchange for his larger, con- 
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tiSmliiOM* Or at kasl lit is cMe to throw move ibIo the 
gcneml etook ; and if he jthea ao (and only if ha does so) 
Hb aoquires the power> under the opeeatioii of this prindple^ 
and of the causes dqpendinj^ upon it, ezpUiaed in the fm^- 
going section, of drawing move out of that sSodE, or of ooiBr 
mending or consuming more if he pleases. And in propotu 
tioQ to every maa^s siqperior industry, or to what he is able 
to throw into the general stock of wealth at any tune esdst. 
lag, he acquires the power of drawing more out of it in a 
like proportion, under the operation of the principle here 
explained. 

But if an indbidual inrents any new madUne, or makes 
any improrement in any of the arts or proeesses of produo* 
laon, in agrioultiue, manufactures, or oommoroe, the whole 
benefit of it goes immediatdy to the comnmnity, unless 
where a patent or monopoly intervunes, and confines a part 
of the benefit to the inventor, or to those who hold the ex- 
dusiTe grant under sanction of the law, to use and employ 
those improved processes ; yet still another part of the bei- 
nsfit accraes to the community, even during the ezistenoe 
of the patent; because, in order to acquire possession of any 
oonsiderable share of the maricet, the persons who hold the 
monopoly must lower conoderaUy the price of their pro- 
duds, and the whole benefit must still revert to the com- 
munity when the patent expires. 

Also, if an individual saves and accnmulatea wealth, and 
invests it in any profitable or productive employment, the 
community alwaysderive a part of the advantage ; beoause, 
as wealth increases, it is only by producing goods of equal 
(» better quality, and by sellhig the latter nearly m low, and 
the former as bw, or rather somewhat lower than sunilsr 
goods were fimoerly sold, that the podooe of any new in- 
vestment can, in general, find a market, or that the indivi- 
dud making that investment can succeed in obtaining his 
proper share of busiucss or sales; and beoaoae ev^ new 

. 2 
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moeafle and new inTestment of capital mcreases the compe* 
titioa of the capitalists^ and foices them to be content with 
a lower rate of profit or interest. And although the benefit 
thence resultii^ may be but small and insensible in each 
particular instance of new investment, it is always some- 
thing, and always accumulating. 

But, as these, considerations are important, I shall how 
endeavour to render them somewhat more, perspicuous, by a 
more detailed statement of them under the three distinct 
heads aboYe moitioned. 

I. In the first place, then, it is obvious that the piindqfde 
explained in the foregoing part of this chapter decrees to 
every individual the just advantages of his property and in- 
dustry ; in other words, it decrees to the labourer a quan- 
tity (if wealth proportioned to the amount of his contribu- 
tions of labour or commodities to the general stock at mar- 
ket; and to the land-proprieU^y or other capitalist, it 
decrees the command of a quantity proportioned to his ac- 
tual possessions, or to that which he is able to throw into 
the same general stock. 

1. This principle decrees to the labourer the whole just 
advantages of his industry ; in other words, it decrees to 
him the command of a quantity of wealth proportioned to 
the amount of his contributions of labour or commodities to 
the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one individual labours more, or produces more 
wealth than another, he is entitled to consume or command 
more, because he contributes, more to the general stock at 
market, and^ under the operation of the prindide here ex- 
plained, he is enabled accordingly to consume or command 
more. By bbouring or producing more, he is enabled to ex- 
change that labour or produce fin* more of every other sort of 
produce, or for more money, with whidi he can again, by a 
second exchange, acquire more either of labour or commodities 
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thill any. other labouer who Iab<M]iB less (in die flame 8pec^ 
of husmess) can aoquiie ; and thus, in proportion to every 
man'^s. superior industry, in any particular species of busi- 
ness or labour, or to what he actually contributes to the 
general stock of wealth at market, he acquires the power of 
drawing more out of it, in a like proportion, under the (ope- 
ration of this principle. Nor does the intervention of money 
make any. difference in this result, at least if that money is 
prop^ly r^julated and kept in order. 

2. This principle decrees to the lanA^proprietor or other 
ca/pitaliat the whole just advantages of his property ; in 
odier words, it decrees to him the cominand of a quantity of 
wealth proportioned to his actual possessions, or to that 
which he is able to throw into the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one man possesses more land or more capital ci 
any other sort than another, he contributes or is able to 
contribute more, to the geperal stock at market ; and if he 
does so (and only if he does so) he can draw more out ci 
that stock. As he is able to throw more into it, he has it 
in his power by doing so at any time to draw more out of it 
in exchange. This, indeed, is nearly self«evident, and does 
not appear to require any lengthened illustration. If a 
man^s property be large, he can, by throwing the whole, or 
a large part of it into the market, — ^that is, by oiiering it in 
exchange for other sorts of property, — ^w a large quantity 
out of the same market or general stock of wealth ofiered for 
sale ; and thus again, in proportion to every man's superior 
property, or to. what he is able to throw into the general 
stock at market, he acquires the power of drawing more out 
of it. 

And thus it is that the principle explained in this chap- 
ter decrees to every individual the just advantages of his 
pr o perty and industry, and that the consumption of wealth 
is regulated and kept within the i)oiaids of production or 
contribution ; for it will be manifest, that if no person is al- 
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hmeAto dmw Btoie out of tiie gmtml stock thM he ooMi* 
bulBi or puts into it, or than his Isboixr or p r op e r t y eoaUoi 
him to replace, the community never can be ii^nxed by m* 
dividualf, nor one individual by another, although any one 
may iiguie himself by drawing out his whole share and eon- 
suning it improvidendy. 

IL This princq^de decrees to the commumty the whole 
benefit of all new inventions and improvements in the arts 
or processes of produotion. 

To prove this, after what has been advanced in the for* 
mer part of this chapter, a very few words will be sufficient. 

An invention or improvement in any of the arts or pro* 
cesses of production must either reduce the oost or improve 
the quality of the articles produced, else it is no improve- 
ment at all. If it improves the quaHty of the artidles at the 
same cost, it in effect reduces die cost ; and in any view 
that can be taken of the subject, the benefit must evidently 
fidl to die community, seeing diat all persona must ever a& 
terwards acquire better goods at die same price. 

But if the invention or improvement, whatever it may be, 
reduces die cost of producing die artidss, die whole benefit 
of it ii equally certain to fall to the community, and to be 
shared and ei^oyed by every individual ; because if die oost 
of production be reduced, the price of die artidea must be 
reduced also to die same extent, or in die same proportioB. 
This follows direcdy finnn die reaaonings advanced in die 
former part of this chapter ; for it muat be evident, from 
what ia there stated, that if die price of die articke did not 
fidl in proportion to die fidl in die oost of produdng diem, 
then the business of produdng diem would be more profit- 
aUe dian odier businesses, and hands and capital would be 
attmuited towards it in die nuumer befoie described, imtB 
the profit in the business and the price of the artiolea were 
reduced and brought down to die common level. 
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Sapfom^ fir exaaiple^ «udi en impcoTMneiit weie made 
in the minufiictiife of any gmn aitide or arcieleg^-»4et us 
inatanoe broad doth and Imeny--«a ahould reduce the ooet 
of pfodadng them one'^alf, their price must necessarily 
fidl aneJkalf, and the whole benefit must aconie to the com« 
mnniQr^ and must be abated and enjoyed by every mdivi'. 
dual, beeauie every one would be able, for ever afterwavds^ 
to procure what he wanted of these artidles at half the real 
price they formerly coat him ; that is, in other words, by 
tiie sacrifice or aspenditure of one-half of die labour, sweat, 
or toO, or of the capital, or both, which they fbrmeriy would 
hare rsquired; and suppoae thai the same or slndlar iin« 
proTcmenta were eactended to all commodities whatever, or 
that the ooet of producing Aem were reduced universally to 
€fad-halff one-lMrd, or one^burth of what it had formerly 
been, it would follow, of course, that the price of them 
would faU in the same proportion, and a douUe, triple, or 
quadruple quantity of every commodity would be procured 
at the sime sacrifice of labour or of previously-accumulaied 
weaMi, whidi one-half, one-thirdi, or on^ourdi of tlie quan- 
tity had prenoudy required to obtam it. 

In this case die efficiency of the powers of productioB 
being increased in a twofold, direefold) and fourfold degree, 
every producer would, if he exerted himsdf equaDy as be- 
fore^ have a double, triple, or quadruple quantity of comm^ 
Aties to dispose of beyond what he had before $ end as the 
whole would have to be exchanged in the same proportions 
as before for 'one another and tx fadbour, ev«ry one would 
necessarily acquire a double, triple, or quadruple quantity 
of produce as his share of w^eattk 

That the whole quantity of commoffities produced must 
be exchanged in the same proportions as before, other things 
remaituBg the eame, is evident, and follows direcdy firom 
what is advanced in the foregoing part of this chapter ; nor 
iHjifiA the g re at e st conerival^Ie or possible improvement in 
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the Alts of production occasion any embanraasment or £ffi- 
culty in the distribution of the commodities produced under 
any tolerable system of security and liberty ; for under such 
a system the principle of distribution here explained neces- 
sarily ensures the proper application .of all commodities to 
their destined use, sihce, however great the quantity pro- 
duced might be, it never could be any body^s interest .to 
throw any of them away, and they must all therefore go to 
their proper use, through the medium of exchange, either 
for one another or for labour. Even if improvements wete 
made which should produce effects a hundred or a thousand 
times greater than is above supposed, they would only con- 
fer so much the greater benefits on the human race. It 
would not follow that a single article would be produced to 
be thrown away, because it would be no man^s interest to do 
so ; nor would it follow that any sort of commodities orma- 
nufacture would be produced in any greater quantity than 
should be necessary to supply the effectual demand ; for the 
principle explained in this chapter prevents that drcumstance 
also fiom taking place, and causes all commodities to be 
produced and brought to market in a just proportion to one 
another. Even if the improvements in the arts and pro- 
cesses of production, therefore, were to be so great as to en- 
able all men to provide for all their wants by half a day^s, or 
half an bourns, or half a minute'^s labour in the day, they 
would only enable each to employ so much the more of his 
time and of his life in study, or in any other sort of duty 
or eigoyment that he liked best. 

III. This principle decpees to the community a part of 
the benefit of every new increase and new. investment of ca- 
pital 

When an individual saves and accumulates wealth, and 
invests it in any profitable or productive occupation, it is 
only, as before mentioned, by produdng goods of eqiuU oi 
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better quality, and by sellmg the latter ialways at least as 
low, or rather generally somewhat lower than the same 
species of goods had previously been sold, that he can in 
general succeed in obtaining his proper share of business or 
. sales, or that the produce of his new investment can^fiiid a 
market. People will not in general renounce their old con- 
nexions, or change their custom fiom one dealer to another, 
without some advantage or prospect of advantage indudn^ 
them to do so ; and when new competitors appear, brii(^ging 
additions to a market abeady well stocked with goods, it is 
always something to the advantage of the public, who'aiie 
enabled in consequence to purchase what they want on more 
favourable terms fin>m both the old and new dealers. ' The 
advantage gain^ may and certainly must be but small, 
and even insensible in every single instance of new increase 
and new investment ; but it must always be something, and 
must necessarily produce a pressure towards a reduction of 
price, i^it does not produce an actual or observable redue« 
tion. 

Here are a great many trades and emjdoyments, it is to 
be remembered, in the advanced state of society, which it 
requires a certain amount of capital to enable the traders to 
engage in, and as wealth increases, greater numbers come 
to have it in their power to enter into such trades, and many 
are willing to do so, and accept a lower rate of profit or in- 
terest ; and sometimes also a lower rate pf what is^ properly 
to be considered as wages, or remuneration for their labour ; 
which is all in favour of the community in general, or of 
the great body of it, consisting of the lower classes of la- 
bourers. 

But in treating tins subject of the distribution of wealth 
as it takes place under the system of the division of labour, 
and under the operation of the principle described, and.of 
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the causes copending upon thai principle explained in this 
chapter, it is always to be understood and remembeied, 
that it is only under good government, where there is per- 
fect liberty in the dioice of employments, and in the dis- 
poMl of Ittid, capital, and Ubour, Uiat aH the beneficial 
effiscts we hare endeaTouzed to delineate are to be looked 
finr, or that a strictly equitable distribution can be attain- 
ed ; and erery infiringement of the liberty just mentbned, 
or any obstructkm thrown in the way of the firee disposal 
or employment of land» capital, and labour, or of the free 
choice of employmflnts in general, is to be regarded as an 
obstruction thrown in the way of the just distribution of 
wealth, and consequently as a violation more or less of jus^ 
ties and of the rights, not only of the persons directly re- 
strained, but of aU others <m whom sudi restraints or fifM^ti- 
lioas monopolies operate iiijuiiously; andmdeedof thecom* 
munily in general, whose prosperity and improvement toe 
always obstructed and prevented from expanding to its full 
extent by aU such restraints ; and when such restraints or 
monopolies are csnJed to a great excess, the real eflbct is, 
, dbat a certain portion of the community, or limited number 
of individuals, are constituted the l^gal plunderers and op- 
pressom of the others. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE INSTRUMENT OF DISTEIBUTION,— MONEY. 

Aftbk the period when any sort ci n^^ular and settled 
goveimnent has been once established in a country, when 
the hmd has been whotty appropriated, when ciqpital has 
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ncctuntilated to some considerable extent, and vhen tho 
system of the divisioii of labour has been fiiUy introduced^* 
mohey'becomes the great instrument of distribution. 

After this period it is no longer practicable for every in^ 
dividual, or for the individuals generally of any class or or-» 
der of men in society, to supply the whole of their wants, 
either from their immediate possessions of land or capital, 
or from the immediate produce of their labour ; and not only 
the non-labourers, whose possessions, however large, consbt 
but of one, or at most but a few different objects, or species 
of vendible property, — as well as the unproductive labourers, 
under whose hands no sort of produce or vendible property 
at all arises, — ^must exchange, the former their land or capir 
tal^ and the latter their labour, for some convenient and 
generally useftd or acceptable commodity, as money, in or- 
der to obtain, by a second exdiange, any other article they 
require ; but even the productive labourers themselves, as 
they produce, or more commonly but assist in producing 
only one, or at most but a few different arlicles or species 
of commodities, are equally si^bject to the same necessity, 
and must all exchange their labour or its produce, in the 
first instance for money, before they can obtain by a second 
exchange any of those other commodities which every man 
constantly requires besides the one or the few articles which 
he himself produces. 

The baker and the brewer, the weaver and the shoe- 
maker, must apply to other people for every thing they 
want, except bread and beer, and doth and shoes, and to 
one another when they want any of these necessaries, except 
the single article which they respectively produce. But if 
they possessed nothing else to offer in exchange but those 
aiiicles themselves, it would be always very <£fficult and 
often impossible for them to treat or bargain with one an- 
other, or to procure either these or any others of the various 
articles which aU men constantly require. " The buteher,^ 
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to use the words of Dr Smithy ^< has more meat in his shop 
than he can himself consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willing to purchase a part of it ; b«t 
they have nothing to offer in ezdiange, except the different 
productions of their respective trades, and the butcher is al« 
ready provided with all the bread and beer which he has im- 
mediate occasion for. No exchange can in this case be made 
between them. He cannot be^ their merchant, nor they his 
customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually less ser- 
viceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency 
of such situations, every prudent man in every period of so- 
ciety, after the first establishment of the division of labour, 
must naturally have endeavoured to manage his afiairsin sudi 
A manner as to have at all times by him, besides the peculiar 
produce of his own industry, a certain quantity of some one 
commodity or other, such as he imagined few people would 
be likdy to refuse in exchange for the produce of their in* 
dttstry."* 

Now this commodity wliatever it may be, or whatever 
other character may bekNBg to it, is money. £veiy man 
thenceforward lives by exchanging the suiplus part of hia 
property, or of the produce of his industry, for such parts 
of the pdperty or of the labour of other men, or of the 
produce of their labour, as he requires ; and thus it is that 
money becomes die great iastrmnent of the distribution rf 
wealth. 

The shoemaker uses perhaps one pair of shoes, whfle he 
makes fifty. The remaining fi[)rty-nuie pairs he is therefore 
at liberty to appropriate to the supply of his other wants ; 
and he endeavours to dispose of them for money, whiidi he 
knows that every body will be willing to aocqpt for the pro- 
duce of their labour, and for any commodity he may desire 
to purchase. It would be in vain for him, he is well awaie, 
to take hia shoes to the tanner and the leatlier-merchant, 
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tad piopose with them to putchase the stoek he mi^t at 
any time want of the last-mentioned article. Those indi- 
viduaia use no more shoes than himself, and are moreover 
peifaaps already provided with all they require ; whilst the 
shoemaker, it may be, wishes to purdiase the artade of 
leather, to the amount perhaps of half the produce of his la- 
bour. The leather-merchant, however, will not take his 
twenty-five pairs of shoes ; but let him dispose of his pro- 
ducts, for money, and bring that commodity to the mer- 
diants, and they will gladly supply him with their commo- 
tBties in exchaBge* They are not always ready to take his 
artide of shoes, b'ut must have money fbr their commodi- 
ties, and when they want shoes, they will come to him, and 
%ring money also in their turn wherewith to purchase them. 

But although money be the instrument by which these 
exchanges are effected, it is still with the surplus produce of 
his labour that the industrious man really purchases every 
commodity, because it is with that surplus he purchases 
the money with which he purchases every thing else. 
When he gives that surplus fat money, he throws it into 
the general nUnik at market, and the amount of it, 1^ limit- 
ing the quantity of money he receives, limits the quantity 
of other goods he can draw out of that general stock ;' con- 
sequently it limits his consumption and expenditure er en- 
joyment of wealth, that is, his destruction of it, to the amount 
of that which he contributes to the consumption and enjoy- 
ment of other people. Money therefore, in short, every 
person requires, and uses merely as the means of enablii^ 
him to exchange his labour .or his possessions, or their pro- 
duce, fer the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life 
in proportion to his scale of property, or to his contributions 
of labour <nr commodities to the general stock, daily and 
regulariy, as he requires them. 

Every person therefcNre, in the advanced state of society, 
requires to keep in reserve a quantity of money greater or 
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siBiUer in pn^rtion to the amouut of his leY^enue, or to 
tlie exieiit of Ms transadaons. or exchanges, — the labour^ 
in pvoportioia to. his wages, the non-labourer in proportion 
to his rait or interest, and the merchant, manufacturer, &a, 
in proportbn to the extent of their dealings, or their sales 
and purchases, &c. Of these it is evident that the manur 
fiu;turer will in general pass more money through, his hands, 
in proportion to' his annual income or revenue, than the 
land-proprietor or capitalist ; the merchant still more tha^ 
Ae manu&cturer ; and the banker most of all. Every one, 
however, must endeavour to keep a certain quantity in prq« 
portion to his ordinaiy outgoings or, exchanges; but every 
one will at the same time endeavour to keep as little, as 
possible, viz. no more than may be sufficient to serve his ne« 
oessary purposes ; because if he keeps, more, it. will lie use- 
less beside him ; whereas by employing it in trade, or lend- 
ing it at interest, he is enabled to make a profit by it. 

If the shoemaker, for instance, finds his cash.accumulat- 
iBg v»y much upon his hands, he will observe that by 
•taking a part of it to purchase more leather and any- other 
materials he requires, and employing the remainder to pay 
the wages of an additional workman, he will get more for 
the* finished work than the materials and wages, together 
•amount to ; and with what is over, therefore, he can either 
increase his consumption of other commodities without di- 
jniniflhmg his captal, or increase, if he pleasesj his capita}, 
and extend his business still fSurther; or, ifhe cannot, or 
does not choose to extend his business, he can lend it at in- 
terest, and what he again receives as interest he can jitill 
reinvest (though at an ultimately decreasing rate of interest) 

The sums therefore which must be kept in hand by evegr 
individual will thus be brought within a certain compass, 
and reduced to as moderate an amount as may be consistent 
with the conveniency and various necessities of each ; and 
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the sum total or aggr^;ate of all these smaller sums will 
make up the entire dtctdcMrtg medium^ or whole money of 
■a natioii, employed in executing its whole bunness or ex- 
^changes, iuid in dealmg out or distributing the whole of its 
•wealth to every individual in his just proportion, that is, in 
^portion to what he contributes to the general stock. 
' This total sum of money which circulates, and whidi is 
emjdeyed merely as an instrument of distribution and ex^ 
change, wiU be great or small in proportion to the greatness 
'Or smallness of the other descriptions of wealth to be ex- 
dumged and d&stributed .by it ; to which, however, it will 
bear a higher ratio in poor than in rich countries ; because 
-file rapidity of drculatimi is greater in the latter Aan in 
the former,4md the same sum of money will therefore do 
-mMe work :in the same time ; that is, it will serve to ex- 
diange and distrilmte a^greater quantity of other wealth in 
irichtlian in poor countries. . . 

Thus far we have spoken of money merely as an instru- 
mient of distribution and exchange ; but whatever serves 
'this purpose must also be used as the common measure of 
value, and must therefore be possessed of the quality of 
value in itself, that is, it must be a vendiMe commodity ; 
and as it must serve this additional and necessarily con- 
nected purpose, not only in all bargains or agreements im- 
mediately to be executed, but in those also of a prospective 
nature, which stipulate and contract for the delivery or re- 
ceipt* of determinate quantities or values of property at 
periods more or less distant, it b required that the commo- 
dity which is to serve this purpose should be comparatively 
uniform and steady in its own value, which it can only be 
by requiring at all times nearly an equal quantity of labour 
«o produce it. 
' ' Manyidifeent commodities, it is probable, as Dr Smith 

8 
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has observed, weie successively both thouj^t of and em- 
ployed as money in the rude ages of society, and at the first 
estabhslunent of the division of labour. He AientionB eattk 
as having been used in the earliest times ; and takes notice 
of the different articles of saUj a particular wri of shM^ 
dried fsh^ tobacco^ and mgar, as having been used as 
money in different situations and countries. But all these 
or any such artides must have been found very inconiynifint 
and inadequate instruments of distribution, and vere all 
very early superseded in all countries by the metals copper, 
silver, and gold, which have been found peculiaily adiyted 
to serve both the purposes for which money is required, by 
the possession of the following qualities :— 4sst, portable' 
ne0»,— they contam a comparatively great value in small 
bulk, which makes it easy Ui carry them to market : s o 
oondly, ctioMtAifify,— ^ey can be divided into very minute 
parts without any perceptible diminutum or alteration m 
the value of the masft, which can be esoly reunited by fil- 
sion uid at a small cost, and thus they can be easily pro- 
portioned without loss to the smallest quantity of any othar 
commodity that any one may wish to acquire :— -thirdly^ 
cfccroAiMy,— they may be kept for almost any lengtii of 
time without waste or decay : — fourthly and lastiy, tmifini^ 
mUy ot steadiness of vatuef^^ihej are the least liable of 
any known commodities to any considerable or sudden vi^ 
nations in their value, insomuch that, for all practical and 
ordinary purposes, and within moderate periods of time^«» 
perhaps we may say periods of twenty or thirty years,-— they 
may be looked upcm as invariable. 

This superior steadiness of value whidi is found to di$i- 
racterise the predous metals above all other oommoditiesi 
and which, combined with the other qualities above-m»ition« 
ed, has caused them to be so universally iised as mone^^ 
and as the common measure of value, arises fimn the su* 
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peoor Biftadiiiess in the cost of their productioii above what 
k finmcl in that of other conunodities ;* or^ in other word% 
from the quantity of labour and commoditief , or capitaly 
which muit be expended in aequiring those metals at first, 
being always nearly the same at one time and another, which 
sert of expenditure constitutes the real price of all commo- 
ditiesy and is the foundation of all value in exchange, and 
as labour is the chief ingredient in the cost of production, 
and the only one which continues necessarily and uniformly 
the same in itself, it is, as I shall endeavour to prove in the 
fidlowing chapter, the only certain measure of that value. 



CHAVTKB III. 

THAT LABOUE IS THE ONLY CEBTAIN MEASUKE OF VALUE. 

As the existence of all value in exchange is wholly depen- 
dent im theneoessityof some portion of human bbonr being 



* It has been adcad, " Why ihoiild gold, oc corn, or kbour, be the 
ttudard measure of TAlae more than coaLi or iron ?'* (Ricardo^ Frin« 
dples of Pol. EooiL chap. 80^ p. 343^ second edition.) The answer is 
amply, because the former articles are in general either more steady 
in their vdoe, or of more convenient application as the standard, than 
the ktter. Some commodity mnst of necessity be diosen to serve 
the doable purpose of a measure of value and instrument of exdiange ; 
and the quosdon being, which is tfaa best adapted to it, there can be 
no hesitation about the answer as to whether coals or iron, or gold, 
should hare the preference. As to kboor, it is indeed the only oer* 
tain measure, as we shall presently endeavour to demonstrate, fixed 
and invariable in the nature of things; but then labour is not a 
commodity, and cttmot therefore be Ldd hold of, or applied as the 
common measuie ; and as to com, it is too bulky and inooavenient 
as wdl as exceedingly variable widiin short periods. 
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employed in the production of those commodities ixi which 
value in exchange forms an attribute,* so labour is the only 
certain measure of that value. 

It is true, that after the period when capital comes to be 
employed to any considerable extent in production, the ex- 
changeable value of commodities is no longer determined bf 
the quantities of labour bestowed in producing them, be- 
cause they are then no longer produced by labour alone, but 
partly by kbour and partly by capital ; and because it hap- 
pens thenceforward that the quantities or proportions of lar- 
hour and capital expended in production are not only dif- 
ferent in different species of commodities, but are continually 
varying in the same species.f Still, however, human la- 



* Although capital, as I have endeayoured to demonstrate, is a means 
or instrument of production as well as labour, it is not equally the 
fundamental cause of exchangeable value; for if capital could pro- 
duce every thing without labour, there would be no such thing as ex- 
changeable value at all ; that is to say, if capital could be made to 
work itself^ without the assistance of human hands or labourers, and 
to reproduce and extend itself so as to supersede the necessity of la- 
bour altogether in the production of every thing that man can wish 
or want, there would be no such thing as wealth in the sense in which 
we treat of it, or vendible property, or exchangeable value ; because 
tben every thing would be brought to the condition of air and water, 
and the other ^ee bounties of nature ; unless perchance, - nnder such 
condition, the multiplication of mankind in a limited world should 
make it necessary in the end to appropriate the capital and the things 
produced by it, or even to destroy a part of them in order to prevent 
the earth from being over-peopled ; which to do (namely, to appro- 
priate or destroy) would again require care, and attention, and appli- 
cation,— in a word, labour ; and would thus, by a new fatality, bring 
mankind back to their first condition, and reconvert every thing that 
was so before once more into vendible property. 
'. t This happens from a variety of causes, depending, however, chiefly 
on the increase or diminution of capital ; among others, from new in- 
ventions and improvements in the arts and processes of production, 
whether arising from the increase of machinery, the better arrange* 
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boor, that is to say, the natural price or wages of common . 
labouTy continues to be the bc«t and only certain standard 
^hich can be referred to in any question of doubt or diffi- 
culty as to whether the common measure of value, whatevar 
it may be, has varied or not This alone (namely, the na^ 
tural wages of common labour,*) of all definable objects or 
quantities of wealth, is necessarily confined within certain 
and narrow'limits in regard to variations in its value. Al- 
most all other things might vary for any length of time 
and to any conceivable extent;' this alone cannot; and this 



ment or oombinatioD of works or of materials in those prooessesy or 
from improTements in the skill or effecti?e power of the labourer him- 
self. 

* The ordinary and average wages of common ploaghmen^ or &rm- 
servants^ hired by the year^ axe those perhaps, of all others, in which 
there are the smallest variations or diflferenee in di&rent ages^ or in 
periods of time considerably distant ; and such, of course, must fbnn 
the best standard measore of value, or the best test to try that stand- 
ard, and to prove whether it or any other commodity has varied in its 
value or not 

In the higher sorts of labour the wages admit of very great diflfer- 
ence and of very great variations, as do likewise the modes of life 
among the higher labourers. Clergy, lawyers, physicians, master 
mannftetarers, merchants, fiurmers, and all the other higher ctaises of 
labourers, are all of them (the individuals I mean, in each of those 
dasses) paid very differently and live very diffbrenUy. 

But it is not so with the lower classes of labourers ; the smsllness 
of Vteir wages leaves less room for variations ; snd in those of all com- 
mon labourers, as hedgers, ditchers, &c., there can be but compara- 
tively littie change in the most distant periods. The ordinary and 
average wages of these, therefore, would do equally well with those of 
the common fiurm-servants for msrking the difference of prices in dif- 
ferent periods, or fbr correcting the accidental variations of the com- 
mon measure of value, were it not that, being hired only fbr short pe- 
riods, and not always oonstandy employed, it is not so easy to know 
what their wsges reslly are, or how much they earn daily upoh'an 
aifeng^ throughout the year. 
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it k tberefiiTe wbioh is propedy conflidered as the only 
^ taiii standard fixed and establielied m the nature of things. 

€k>Id and silver, for example, might vary, not lemporarily 
and pattially merely, but once and for ever, to a hundred 
iim69 or a hundredth part thdr present value, from eat 
eulahle or concdvable variations in the richness or barren- 
ness of the mines; so might all other oommodities, except 
0(xm, and the very few other articles which can be uaed, or 
actually are used, as the chief food of the common Uibourera, 
and which, although not altogether so strictly limited in 
regard to variations as the aggregate of wages, are yet like- 
wise necessarily confined within certain moderate and not 
indefinite boundaries. It happens necessarily that the ar- 
ticle actually used as the chief food of the common la- 
bourers cannot vary indefinitely, because a certain extent of 
variation, one way or other, necessarily effects its own cure* 
A certain increase in the value of com, for example, wheie 
it forms the chief food of the common labourers, would do* 
prive those persons of food and consequently of life ; and a 
certain diminution of its value would speedily bring into ex- 
istence additional numbers ; and by laying, as it were, the 
axe to the root of the demand when the commodity was 
hi^, and again raiaii)^ up demanders when it was low, those 
accidents just inentioned, which must necessarily occur un- 
der the drcumstances, would keep the value of the article 
firom diverging very fiur either the one way or the other. 

But it is the sum of the articles daily consumed or earned 
by the common labourer, or, in other words, the exdiai^gie- 
aUe value of the aggregate of those articles, which consti- 
tutes the least variable measure, and which, as being the 
only permanently steady mgredient in the price of aU com- 
modities, is alone to be depended upon in cases of doubt or 
difficulty, as to whether tiie common measure of value, or 
any given commodity, has varied in its value. 

And tiiis is all that is, or ever was, or eyer could he 
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tamM by tiiofe ^rbo hsve ttoted labour to be theiaeftwue of 
value; at least kiaevidfifldyatt tint koMsM by K 
in statmg'that doctrine ; and, after all the comments wbidi 
have been made upon the subject, and the almost unhrersal 
rejection of labour as the standard by later political econo^- 
mists, there still appears to me a singular force and pro- 
priety as well as truth in all that he has said in support of 
his position. 

" The real price of every thing/' says Dr Smithy '^ what 
every thing really costs to the man who wants to acquire it» 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What every thing is 
really worth to the man who has acquired it, and who wants 
to dispose of it or exchange it for something else, is the toil 
and trouble which it can save to himself, and whidih can im* 
pose upon other people. What is bought with money or with 
goods is purchased by labour as mudi as what we aoquird by 
the toil of oilr own body. That monty, or those goods, ifiL 
deed, save us this toil. They contain the value of a oerCain 
quantity of labour whidi we exchange for what is supposed at. 
the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was die first price, the original purchaso^noney that was paid 
for all things. It wasnot by gold or by silver, but by labour, 
tiuit aU the wiealth of die world was <»iginaUy purebased ; 
and its vslue, to those who possess it, and who want to eou 
change it for some new productions, is precisely equal to tiw 
quantity of labour which it can enable them to purchase or 
command.*'* 

" Equal quantities of labour,** says he again> ** at all times 
and places, may be said to be of equal value to the laboufer. 
In his ordinary state of health, strength, and spirits, in the 
ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity, he must always lay 
down the same portion of his ease, his liberty, and his happi« 
ness. The price which he pays must always be the same, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods which he receives in 



Wealth of Nations, book L chap. 6. 
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return for it Of these, indeed, it may sometimes purchaae a 
jgrea&r and sometimes a smaller quantity ; but it is the^r -value 
wiudi varies, not that of the labour which purchases them. 
*At all times and places, that is dear which it is difficult to 
jDome at, or which it costs much labour to acquire ; and that 
cheap which is to be had easily, or with very little labour. 
Labour alone, therefore, never varying in its own value, is 
alone the ultimate and resl standard by which the value of all 
commodities can at all times and places be estimated and com- 
pared/'» 

\ It would be unsuitable in this place, and altogether end- 
less, to enter into -a detailed controversy with the numerous 
host of writers who have denied this doctrine ; but it may 
Btill be proper brieiSy to notice some of the chief objections 
they have urged against it. 

On the following passage in the Wealth of Nationa,— 
^' But though equal quantities of labour are always of equal 
value to tiie labourer, yet to the person who employs him they 
Ttippear sometimes to be of greater and sometimes of smaller 
vidue. He purchases them sometimes with a greater and 
'sometimes witii a smaller quantity of goods, and to him the 
price of labour seems to vary like that of all other things. .It 
appears to him dear^in tiie one case and cheap in tiie other. 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap in die one 
case and dear in the other."t — Mr Buchanan^ remarkg,*^ 
** Dr Smith himself states, that labour is sometimes purchased 
witii a greater and sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods ; 
but he immediately adds, that it Is tiie goods which vary, in 
their value, and not the labour. But why may not the labour 
vary in its value as well as the goods ?"§ 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 5. f Ibid. 

X The editor of the Wealth of Nations, with, notes and an addi- 
tional volume. 

§ Buchanan's edition of Smith's Wealtii of Nations, book L chap. 5. 
As to the general assertion of Mr Buchanan in reference to the above 
and to the doptrine maintained in it, that *' this is quite 
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. To this Icreply, that labour itself cannot v^iy, befiause it 
conaists of a fixed and inyaiiaUe quantity of bodily toil, 
pain, or suffering, which the labourer must undergo,, and 
which times, nor places, nor the power of men cannot alt^« 
Wages may indeed vary, and we can understand the jvo- 
position when it is said that wages rise or fali; but when it 
is said that labaur rises or falls, is there any meaning in the 
expression ? — Is it really intelligible ? — What is it that rises 
when labour rises? — ^Wages. — ^But this is not labour it- 
self ; it ,is the reward or recompense of labour. Labour, as 
I have already observed, in a former part of this work,* is 
simply a movement or exertion of the human body and fa^ 
culties ; and to talk of its risiog or falling in value, unless 
its reward or wages be alone meant, is plainly to use words 
without the shadow of a meaning. 

Again, when Dr Smith observes, — ^^ Labour, therefore, 
it appears evidently^ is the only universal as well as the only 
accurate measure of value^ or the only standard by which we 



(metaphysical/' and ** a metephysiod notion^" I do not know whether 
it be necessary to maJce any observations ; for what is it in the science 
of pc^ticol economy that is not metaphysical or connected with meta- 
physics ? or what is political science in general but a branch of the 
greater sciences of metaphysics and morality P— The subdivision of po- 
litical economy indeed treats of wealth, and is thus also connected with 
matter or physics ; but all its profoundest and most imftortant con- 
clusions depend upon metaphysical considerations, or tbe principles of 
.human nature. . In shorty this department of ^litical science bears 
the same relation to (he more comprehensive science of metaphysics 
that the mixed does to the pure mathematics ; and the use and ap- 
plicatioq of the principles of the latter science in its subordinate 
branch is not more necessary and inevitable than the use and applica- 
tion of metaphysical principles in political economy ; and with r^rd, 
tberefore, to any doctrine or position contained in it being metaphysi- 
cal^ or '^ a metaphysical notion," it does not seem to be any objection 
or disparagement, provided only that it be a just doctrine or position. 
* Vide book i. chap. 8. 
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ean conpare the values of dSffefent commoditieB at all dmea 
and at aU places. We caimot ettunate, it is anowed, the nal 
valae of diffinent ocanmodities ftott eentnry to oentwy by the 
quantities of sUyer which were given for them. We cannot 
fstlmaf4» it from jear to year by the quantities of com. By 
the quantities of labour we can, with the greatest accuracy, 
estimate it both from century to century and from year to 
jmrJ** Hia commentator asks, '' How can this be^ when 
Dr Smith himself states, that the save qvaotity o£ Uhonr ia 
paid very differently ?"t 

And why should a thing the same in itself not he paid 
cBfferently or ** very differently ?^ or is it any impeach- 
ment of the invariability of the value of labour to say that 
it is paid differendy ? — On the contrary, is it not plain to 
the common sense of all mankind, that if a thing really be 
invariable in its value, it must always be piud differently 
wherever the value of other things varies ? 

When indeed an alteration takes place in the natural 
price or wages ofkUxmr, or in the quantity and quality of 
die necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries wUdi can be 
permanency commanded by die lower classes of labourers, 
die standard of value may be juady said to vary, because 
in this case an essential change is made in the condition and 
character or qtmlitt/ of those labourers themselves. When, 
in consequence of good or bad government, the character, 
condition, and habite of the people are elevated or depressed, 
die character and absolute value of themselves, of their la^ 
hour, and of the wealth it produces, suffer a change. When, 
for example, in consequence of good government, the gene- 
ral condition and habite of die people and the natural re- 
ward of labour are improved and increased, every diing is 
made really more valuable, because every diing is dien em- 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 6. 

t Buchanan's edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 5. 
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ployed in Maintiining a aune vafaiable «t of people; or, in 
odier worcb, ill the labooieis mtuit dien live better, $sod 
ODimniiidmofe wealth tban before. The labooxefe are Aei^ 
in fiu;t, more valuable creatures. The abeolnte value of 
ihemselveB and of their labour is improved, and thehr poirer 
of pordiasfaig umversally increased. 

When again, on the other hand, in consequence of bad 
government, the general condition and haUts of the people 
are deteriorated, and the natural reward of labour dimi- 
nished, everj thing becomes really and absolutely less va- 
luable, because every thii^ is dien employed in maintam- 
ing a less valuable population ; in other words, . all the la- 
bourers live worse and connnaiid less wealth than before. 
The labourers are then, in fiict, less valuaUe creatures ;* 
the absolute value of themselves and of their kibour is de- 
predated, and ibeb power of purchasing umversally dmi- 
lushed. 

All this, however, does not demonstrate but that the natu- 
ral wagesf of those labourers diould still continue to be fhe 
only certain or safe standard measure of value, and indeed 
the only one (excepting, as before observed, the chief ar«- 
ticles of food,) that possibly can be appealed to in cases <£ 
difficulty, because it must still continue to have a fixed and 
very limited boundary of variation on dther hand whidi it 
cannot pass ; whereas, with regard to every other definable 
object, or commodity, or quantity of wealth, having ez- 
changeaUe value, (always excepting the chief articles <£ 
food, which are still, however, by many degrees less certain 
than this,) there is no certain or assignable limits to the ex- 
teat of their, variations. 



* Humanly speaking. 

t Befi>re coming to the oonmdention of the queation here diacittsed, 
the reader should he thoroughly acquainted with what la meant by 
the natvral wages qflabomr as explained by Dr Smith. 
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i Mr Ricaido, however, in disputiiig thiB doctrine with Dr 
Smith, contends, that .neither com nor labonr is leas liable 
fo Tariation, or more to be depended upon as standards of 
yalue, than gold or silver. After stating the causes of va^ 
nation to which gold and silver are liable, vis. << from the 
discovery of new and more abundant mihes,^ << from im-. 
provonents in the skill and machinery by which the mines 
may be worked,^ and ^^ frozn the decreasing produce of the 
mines after they have yielded a supply to the world for a 
succession of ages,^ Mr Ricardo exclaims, — ^^ But from 
which of these sources of fluctuation is com exempted ?^* 
Now, suppose the answer should be, Jrom none of them : 
.What then ? Dr Smith does not say that com is not liable 
to variations in its value. On the contrary, he shows that 
it is subject, within certain narrow, limits, to variations even 
in its average value; and he takes particular notice of its 
temporary fluctuations ^^ from year to year,^ and explains 
very distincdy, that on this account it is not so good a mea- 
sure from year to year, or ^br ehort periods oftimcy as gold 
or silver. But he veiy justiy says and demonstrates, that 
for distant periods of timcy or, to use his own words, ^^ from 
century to century,^ com is a better measure of value than 
gold or silver, or than any thing else whatever except la* 
.hour; which manifestiy it is, for this plain reason, — ^That 
whereas, by the possible existence or discovery of greatiy 
more fertile mines than any at present known, gold and sil- 
ver might be reduced to a hundredth part of its present va- 
lue; or, what is perhaps more probable, from the failure 
and exhaustion of all the known mines of those metals, and 
from the prodigious increase in the demand for them which 
may naturally be expected in the course of a few ages, 
in consequence of the increase of population and wealth 



* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. i. sect 1* 
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thioaghQut the wocld> diesr Taliie might be incieased a hiiii-» 
dred ot a thousandfold ; no sort of variation ajqpioadihig 
nearly in extent to this could poseibly take place (or, if it 
could take place, oould continue for any length of time,) in 
the value of com ; because its cheapness would necessarily 
raise up consumers or demanders to sustain llie price, and 
its deamess would diminish the number of demanders, or 
keep them from increasing, and prevent the price firotn ria* 
ing or continuing permanendy or extiavi^pmdy hij^. 

But Mr Blcardo goes stall farther, and maintains, not X 
only that neither corn nor labour are any better measures of 
value than gold or silver, but that nather gold, nor rilver^ 
nor com, nor labour itself, nor any other commodity, or 
number of commodities, can be considered as a standaad 
measure of value more than another. <^ Why,'' says he, 
" should gold, or com, or labour^ be the standard measure of 
value more than coals or iron? more than doth, soap, candlef, 
and the other necessaries of the labourer ? Why, in short, 
should any oommodity, or all commodities together, be the 
standard, when such a standard is subject to fluctuations in 
value ? Com as well as gold may, from difficulty or facility 
of production, vary ten, twenty, or thirty per cent, relatively 
to other things ; why should we always say, that it is those 
other things which haVe varied and not the com ? That com* 
modity is alone invariable which at all limes requires the same 
sacrifice of toil and labour to produce it."* * 

Now, do not the average wages of common labour neqoii^ 
at all times the same sacrifice of toil and labour to produce 
them ? and are they not, therefore, even upon Mr Ricardo's 
own principles, necessarily and uniformly of the same value ? 
The ploughman, and other common labourers, cam their 
daily, weekly, or yearly wages, at all times, by as nearly as 
can be supposed or calculated an equal sacrifice of toil and 



* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. xx. 

o 
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labottr ; tbey work, as neoiiy as can be imagined, ad equal 
number of hours in the day, week, and yeax, at all times 
(and it must be allowed they work about equally hard upon 
an average,) and the commodity or commodides they earn 
as wi^es, whatever it or they may be, exactly measure and 
represent their share in the work of production, — all that is 
over and above wa^ bemg produced diher by ci^ital or 
land.* The natural wages of the common labourer, there- 
fore, or the necessaries commonly used or consumed by him, 
being uniformly produced by the same quantity of labour, 
are uniformly c^the same value, and must therefore be con- 
sideied, even according to Mr Ricardo^s own showing, as the 
natural and only certain standard measure of value, fixed 
and estabHsbed by the constitution of things. 

It is tiue, it would be inconvenient, and indeed altogether 
impractiGable, to constitate all '< the necessaries of the la7 
bourer,^ or all the commodities which his labour enables 
hhn to purchase or command, the common measure of value, 
because it would be impossible to apply the whole of these, 
in the form of a measure, to all the (»rdinary transactions of 
business or exchange ; yet it is certain, that whatever angle 
or few commodities, conveniently capable of such applica- 
tion, represent most nearly and constantly a day^s or a cer- 
tain pven number of days^ wages of conunon labour, will 
always be the best practical measure ; and furthermore, it 
may safoly be affirmed, that no commodity which does not 



. * If tbb were aot the case, then would the labonrer be eonstantly 
i^ttted, for nobody bat hinMelf has a right to what he produoes. 
Nor does the capitalist or landlord ever live upon what he prodsoes, 
bat upon what their own lands or capitals produce ; of which produoe, 
rent and profit, or inferest, are the proper and only certain measnres ; 
and nothhig is wanting but aecority and liberty to render all these 
measores, and the shares they award to the different classes, perfectly 
just, and that accraing to the labourer a liberal one. 
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do this^ or of which a given quantity is not constantly and 
imifetmly nearly measured by a day^s or some given num- 
ber of days^ wages of conmion labour, could be proposed or 
established as the common measure, or, if it could be esta- 
blished, could be endured for any length of time, owing to 
the mischief it would occasion ; for if any commodity wdte 
established as the conmion measure which varied much, or 
fiequently fcom the standard of the natural wages of com- 
mon labour, it would occaoion the. utter confusion of all 
wdue in exchange, the greatest apparent fluctuation in oom- 
moditieet the real valne of which ^ad not at all changed, and 
the greatest iigustice in. all the transactions or transfers of 
property efiected l^ its means upon cdntx'acts or stipulations 
lasting beyond a few days. 

Although, however, the only perfisct and certain standard 
of real value in exchange, the natural wages of common la- 
bour, cannot be applied as the common measure of value, 
or as the measure constanliy in use, it is not on this account 
to be thought that it is altogether useless. It can still be 
applied either to prove the unifonnity or correct the varia- 
tions of the common measure ; and if regular and. correct 
rq^isters were kept^ as they ought to be, of the ordinary and 
average wages of all the common and lower descriptions of 
labour^ this standard might often be beneficially applied to 
the purpoae now mentioned. 

But we must attend a little fiiurther to the objections of 
Ifr Racardo: — 

''In the same country/' says this writer^ ''double the 
quantity of labour may be required to produce a given quan- 
tity of food and necessaries at one time that may be necessary 
at another^ and a distant time ; yet the labourer's reward may 
possibly be very litde diminished. If the labourer's wages at 
the former period were a certain quantity of food and neces- 
saries, he probably could not have subsisted if that quantity 
had been reduced. Food and necessaries in this case will have 
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riaea 100 par oeat. if e^tioMitad by die qMntity of labour De- 
cenary to their production, while they will scarcely have in- 
creased in value> if meajuired by the quantity of labour for 
whidi they will exchange"* 

But is it not plain^ that the quantity of necessaries given 
upon an average for labour is exactly that which it pro- 
duces ? Labour produces wages ; and all wealth or necessa- 
ries which exist above what are received in exchange for la- 
bour^ are produced, as I said before, by land or capital^ 
else, as I said before, the labourer is eternally cheated. The 
error lies in supposing that' all wealth is produced by labour, 
•—nothing by land and nothing by capital. 

Mr Ricardo says again, — ^' Adam Smith, who so accu- 
rately defined the original source of exchangeable value^ and 
who was bound in consistency to maintain, that all things be- 
came more or less valuable in proportion as more or less labour 
was bestowed on their production, has himself erected another 
standard measure of value, aid speaks of things being more 
or less valuable in proportion as they will exdiange for more 
or less of this standard measure. Sometunes he qieaka ei 
cam, at other times of labour, as a standard measure; not the 
quaatity of labour bestowed en the production of any object^ 
but the quantity which it ean command in the market; as if 
these were two equivalent expressions, and as if, because a 
man's labour had become doubly efficient, and he could there* 
fore produce twice the quantity of a commodity, he would 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange 
for if 't 

I shall, m the first place, suppose that << a man^s labour^ 
becoming << doubly efficient^ has been occasioned by the 
increase of capital or improvement of machinery, and then 
I will say, that in this case it is not the man^s labour, but 



* Principles of Political Economy, chap. i. The italics in this pas- 
sage, of course, are Mr Ricardo's own. 
t Ibid. 
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thecaptalheisBappfied with, which ifl the ^^fei0»i/ cimse of 
the deuble quantity bemg {Hoduced ; or, in oth^ words, 
that it is capital^ not the man^s hbour, which pioduees the 
halfcf thk douUe quantity. The man^s labour produces, 
88 before, a given quantity, the equivalent of which he re- 
ceives as wages, and the other equal quantity is produced by 
capital, and, upon Mr Ricardo^s theoiy of real wages con- 
tinuing the same, would go whoUy to the capitalist. 

But to be a little more pardcular : — If a man'*s labour be- 
comes doubly efficient, it must proceed 6om one of three 
csuses, either, 1st, From improvements in his own inge- 
nuity, dexterity, oar skill in applying his labomr; <Mr, 3dly, 
From the mcrease or improvement of capital, machinery, 
8ic. ; or, 3dly, From the increased fertility of the land he 
cultivates. If the increased efficiency of labour proceeds 
from the last-mentioned cause, it is the land iftat produces 
die additional quantity ; if it proceeds from the second-men- 
tioned, it is capital which produces it ; and it is only wheti 
proceeding from the first-metilioned cause that the addi- 
tional quantity is really and properiy to be considered as 
produced by hdbour. In this last case the additional pro- 
duce will always go to the labourer, but never whdly or ne- 
cessarily in the others. A skflfiil, ingenious, and dexterous 
workman, even a common labourer^ will naturally receive 
higher wages than an awkward and unskiUbl one. But it 
is in the higher departments of labour wherein ingenuity 
and shill, from having larger room to devdop themselves, 
(in the construction, arrangement, and conducting of works 
nd manufiictoiies,) produce their most important effects, 
and draw to the labourers a propordonably large share of 
the produce of those works as their wages, much (or more 
frequently the whole) of which is vulgarly supposed to arise 
from capital, and is called pofit of stock, but which is truly 
the produce and reward of labour. 

Mr Ricardo himself, as before cited, observes, ^at gold 
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and fiifarer nay fluctuate << from improremenlB in the skill 
and machinery with wluch the mines are wodked.^ Now, 
is it not evident, that, in so fiir as that eflfect b produced by 
machinery, it is not produced by labour, abd that it is only 
in so fiir as it is produced by bodily toil, ingenuity, dez-^i 
terity, skill, &c. that it is produced by labour? Superior 
profit win reward the proprietor of the machinery, — that 
profit IB his produce; and superinr wages will reward the 
skill of the labourer,— -those wages again are his produce. 

It will be in vain to pretend or assert that the machinery 
is solely the produce of labour* and that still, therefore^ tbe 
whole produce is the produce of labour ; for it is pliunly con- 
trary to the fact to say so. MHiat machinery, I would bq; 
to ask, at present in ead^tence in Gfeat Britain is solely the 
produce of labour? What i)aachine is there in the produc*. 
tion of which capital has not assisted ? I defy any man to^ 
show a single machine which has not been the joint produce- 
of land, capital, and labour, and I defy hiin equally to deter- 
mine in what proportion these different iiistruments of pro- 
duction have contributed to the final result, except firom the 
share which the different classes Of contributdrs shall acquire 
in the shape of rent, interest, and wages. 

Again, when Mr Ricardo says, << If a piece of doth be 
now of the value of two pieces of linen, and if in tconyeaia 
hence the ordinary value of a piece of doth should be four 
pieces of linen, we may safely condude, that mther more 
labour is required to make the doth, or less to make the 
linen, or that both causes have operated,^* — it must be ob- 
served, that the condi don would be altogether falladous 
and imperfect, unless we add to it, diat oapitid produces 
more of the linen than formerly, while labour produces less. 
We should conclude, iudeed, that there was now about a 



* Principles of jPolitical ^poiny, chap, i, 
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half less labour employed in produdng a piece of linen than 
fimnoiy ; but this conclusion would still be defective if we 
ffid not add to it, that this must probably arise ftom a half 
more than fbrmeriy being produced by capital ; that is to 
say, about a half more work than formerly must be consi- 
dered iu being now done by capital in the manufacture, of 
linen. 

Lord Lauderdale appears to me to be the first who enter- 
tuned nearly accurate ideas on this point ; and if he be 
wrong in all his other corrections of Dr Smith, as I decided- 
ly thmk he is, still it must be acknowledged that he is right 
in dus one. 

*' The author of the Wealth of Nations/' says Lord Lauder- 
dale, ** appears to consider the profit of stock as paid out of, 
and therrfore derived firom, the value added by the workman 
to the raw material. dli^sUtes, that-—' As soon as stock has 
accumulated in the hands of particular persons, some of them 
will nattgrally employ it in settiqg to' work industrious people, 
whom they will supply with materiak and subsistence, in <»«• 
der to make a profit by the sale of their work, or by what 
their labour adds to the value of the materials. In exchange 
ing the complete manufacture, either for money, for labour^ or 
for other goods, over iind above what may be sufficient to pay 
the price of the materials and the wages of the workmen^ 
something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work who hazards his stock in this adventure. The*value 
which the workmen add to the materials, therefore, resolves 
itself, in tiiis case, into two parts, of which the one pays their 
wages, the other the profits of their employer upon the whole 
stock of materials and wages which he a4vanced.'* And 
again, * The labour of • manufacturer adds generally to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that of his own 
maintenance and of his master's profit.'t 

'' If this, however," continues Lord Lauderdale, '' was a 

* Wealth of Nations, voL L p. 57, ito edition. t Ibid. p. 400. 
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just and accurate idea of the^ profit of capital, it would foUow, 
that the profit of stock must be a derirative, and not an ori- 
ginal source of revenue ; and capital could not therefore be 
considered as a source of wealtb, its profit being only a trans- 
fer from the pocket of the labourer into that of the proprietor 
ofstock."* 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the inanrectness 
thus noticed by I^rd Lauderdale in the Wealth of Nations 
is more in the expression than any thing else, as Dr Smith 
is not led into any farther error in consequence of these pas- 
sages and a few others of similar import ; for he founds none 
of his future reasonings, or of his doctrines in r^ard to taxa- 
tion, on the supposition of labour producing all and capital 
nothing. It is singular, however, that Mr Ricardo, who 
has so faithfully followed Lord Laiiderdale in almost all the 
erroneoua doctrines wherein he defers firom Dr Sinilli,^ 
should not have seconded him when he happened to be 
x^ht, nor was not led by hja Lordship^s nuiiieiou8«aad just 
hints,^ in reference to the independent productiveness of ca- 
pital, to suspect the soundness of his theory that hibour 
produces all. 

To return, and conclude the chapter : 



* luquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, chap. ill. 
pp. 149 — 162, second edition. 

t Particularly in the three following : — Ist, Denying the distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive labour; 2d, Denying that 
labour is the measure of value ; and, 3d, In the distinction he at- 
tempts to lay down between wealth and riches. 

j: Among others the following:—*' It is apprehended that in every 
instance where capital is so employed as to produce a profit, it uni- 
formly arises either from its supplanting a portion of labour wktdi 
would otherwise be performed by the hand of man, or from itsperform» 
ing a portion of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal exer^ 
tions of man to accomplish." — Laupekdale's Inquiry, Sfc. p. 155, se- 
cond edition* 
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Under the syslen of the cKvkion of labour, and as soon 
afi tliat gyvtem, together with increasing vealth, has been 
carried to any congideraUe extent, it becomes absolutely 
necessary, as we h^ve already seen, to adopt and establish 
sone one^ <nr some very few vendible commodities, as the 
common measure or measures of vahie, whidi may serve the 
purpose of regubting contracts, or of expressing the values 
agreed to be transferred, both at distant periods a»d in kn- 
mediate exchanges, asweU as to regulate the value of every 
species of writt^i oUigation (as bills, tokens, &c,) which 
curculate as money. Gold and sitver have been universaUy 
adopted for this purpose, and as long as these metals retahi 
nearly their present cost and value, there are no other known 
articles that could with advantage be substituted for them, 
or that could supply their place, and serve all the purposes 
of money nearly so well. Still, however, these artieles ar^ 
but arbitrarily chosen to serve these purposes, and are still 
subject to the posribility of great variations in theii vahie, 
and consequently may still require to be corrected, or even 
to be discarded altogether ftom performing this office if they 
should happen to vary in a great degree. And what other 
articles could then with certainty be appealed to if tina 
possible case were actually to happen ?— -The natural wages 
- of common labour, or determinate quantities of com, are 
the only defined or definable articles which could then be 
appealed to with certainty to perform the office of correc- 
tors, or to determine the value of previous contracts ; and 
to bring this controversy to a short conclusion, we have 
only to consider what would be the comparative degree of 
security or certainty to ^e proprietor of a rent or annuity 
for a hundred years to come, if it were reserved or stipulat- 
ed to be paid in gold or silver, in com, or in days' wages of 
common labour. Let such rent or annuity be of any given 
amount : — Suppose it were one pound of gold^ fifteen 
pqunds of silver, twenty quarters of wheat, ox five hun^ 
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dred days* wages of common labauTy^ and that these diC- 
ferent oommodities or quantities of wealth were eqiUTalent 
in value and exchangeable for one another at the present 
time, and a very Uttle considNnition will be sufficient to 
oonyince us that whilst the gold and silver in%ht vary to 
ahnost any conceivable extent, the com and wages could 
vary but very little. The gold and silver might, at the end 
of the hundred years, be exchangeable for very different 
quantilies of labour and oommodities from those it exchaqgea 
for at present; whereas the com, as we have already seen, 
could vary comparatively little in its command of dther ; 
and the five hundred days^ wages of common labour, in what* 
ever commodities they m^ht then be realised, whilst they 
would be identical in^ their command of labour, would vary 
still less than the com, if they varied at all in their com-. 
mand over commodities in general - 

Suppose tha^ from additional facility or difficulty of pro- 
duction, gold And silver should, at the end of the hundred 
years, have fallen or risen in value one-half, and should then 
of course be equivalent, in the one case, to but 10 quarters 
of wheat and 250 days^ wages, and in the other to 40 quar- 
ters and 1000 days^ wages, is it not plain that our annui* 
tant would in the one case be stripped of one-half of his 
mcome, namely, of 10 quarters of wheat, or 250 days^ wages, 
and that in the other his debtor and bondsman would be 
robbed to double that extent, as he would be required to 
part with 40 quarters or 1000 days^ wages ? — Let us sup- 
pose farther, the still possible case, that the gold and silver 
should have risen or fallen in a quadruple rate, and it will 
appear that the annuitant might starve in the one case, and 
his debtor be perhaps ruined or robbed at least to a still 
greater extent in the other,— events which could not possibly 
happen if the annuity were payable in com or in days'* wages 
of common labour. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 
ON THE VATUIIB OF TAL0E. 

»£CTION I. 
INTRODUCTIOK. 

Thxee mi no quesdon in political economy which has ex- 
eiled greater attention of late, or which has given rise to 
mote conflicting opinions among the present cultivators of 
that scienee, than that which rehrtes to the nature of value. 
In the Ricardo sdiool this question has produced an abso- 
lute schism, although most of their writers on both sides 
agree with thdr master in pronouncing it << a difficult ques- 
tion.'*^ They have all indeed, as it appears to me, very much, 
exaj^rated the importance of this question ; and yet it 
may safely be affirmed, that their success in endeavouring to 
make the subject clearer than it was left by Dr Smith, or 
to go to the bottom of it, has not by any i^eans correspond- 
ed with the magnitude of their labours. 

That the subject is not free £rom intricacy or difficulty 
when pushed to its utmost meliaphysical limits (as is the 
case indeed with innumerable questions besides this) may 
be allowed ; but it appears to me that all the great practi- 
cal truths properly and strictly connected with the science 
of political economy and taxation may be perfectly wdl. 
settled without going diis extreme length, or indeed with- 
out any very deep or abstruse treatment of it. As, however, 
the whole theory and peculiar doctrines, of the writers just 
alluded to seem to be built chiefly, if not wholly, on dieb 
peculiar views of this question, we are forced as it were to 
fpDow tfaen^ into the ulterior discussion of it ; although it 
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will be found, I think, more curious than useful, and ought 
to be looked upon »iheraa a useless appendage than as any 
proper or necessary part pertaining to the science ; for, 
although political economy be, as we have before observed, 
a subordinate brandb of the more comprehensive science of 
metaphysics, it is yet separated by an easy and distinct 
boundary from its gaiealogical stem, and has properly no- 
thing to do with the depths of metaphysics ; a proof of 
which will perhaps appear in the forther and supererogatory 
discussion on which we are about to enter of the present 
question ; in which it will be seen that the moment we ad- 
vance a smgle step beyond the point to which Dr Snitlr 
has conducted it, we are removed altogether from the pre* 
dncts of this science, and that those writers who attempt 
to connect this question with political economy beyond the 
point just mentioned, either involve themselves in a laby- 
rinth whence they can never escape, or envelope themselves- 
in a doud of impenetrable darkness. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PUZZLE FOUNDED ON THE NATURE OF EXCHANGE- 
ABLE VALUE, AND ON THE NOTION OF ITS BEING A MERE 
RELATION OF COMMODITIES BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 

Lord Lauderdale, in whose Inquiry into the Nature and 
Ori^ of Public Wealth is to be found ihe germ of this 
discussion, and indeed of almost all the peculiar doctrines of 
the Ricardo school, has, in the b^inning of that work, 
treated very ftilly of the market-price of commodities, or 
their exchangeable value at a particular time and place, and 
of the variations to which the market-price is liable ; and 
has explained very distincdy the causes of those variations 
on the principles of supply and demand ; but he takes no 
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notice d the ulterior dependence of supply and demand, 
and consequently of market-price, upon cost of production. 
Now it is diis last circumstance evidendy which is the main 
point to be attended to, as being that alone which confers 
any character of science or of utility on the subject, and 
without keeping it in view, any reasoning about market-price 
must necessarily be a totally useless and unmeaning discus- 
non about merely (wcidental relations of quantity or num- 
ber ; it being this drcumstance alone, namely, the tdtinuUe 
dep^idence of market-price on cost of production,' which 
brings the variations of price or exchangeable value into 
eonnexion with human conduct or actions, without which 
the science of political economy could not exist, nor even 
be conceived. 

But, by keeping this circumstance out of view, it has been 
attempted to reduce the idea of value to a mere relation of 
commodities between themselvesy without any connexion 
with mankind, with labour, or with cost of production ; and, 
in conformity with this idea of it, it has been assertecl, thai 
value or exchangeable value cannot even be expressed but 
by a comparison qftvoo commodities ; whereas it is mani- 
fest that it can be expressed by a comparison of comnodi' 
ties foith labour as well ; and if the term must be designat- 
ed a relatiany it must be acknowledged that it is a double 
one at least, and that the connexion of the exchangeable 
value of commoditiea with labour and cost of production is 
indeed the only circumstance which confers any importance 
OH the connexion of the exchangeable value of comjnodities 
between themselves. 

'^ Experience shows us," says Lord Lauderdale, " that every 
thing is uniformly considered as valuable, which, to the pos- 
session of qualities that make it the object of th^ desire of 
man, adds the circumstance of existing in scarcity. To con- 
fer value, therefore, two things appear requisite : 1. That the 
commodity, as being useful or delightful to man, should be 
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andbjectofhudefbe; 2. That it should exist in a degree of 
scarcity. 

*^ Wilk Tws|pect to the TariatiooB in valae, of which every 
thing valoable is susceptible, if we could for a moment sup- 
pose that any substance possessed intrinsic and fixed yalue, 
so as to render an assumed quantity of it constantly, under 
all circumstances, of equal value, then the d^rree of value 
of all things, ascertained by such a fixed standard, would vary 
according to the proportion betwixt the quantity of them and 
the demand for them, and every commodity would, of course, 
be subject to a variation in its value from four different cir- 
cumstances :^- 

'' I. It would be subject to an increase of its valae, from a 
diminution of its quantity. 

'' 2. To a diminution of its value, from an augmentation <^ 
its quantity. 

" 3. It might suffer an augmentation in its value, from the 
drcumstance of an increased demand. 

** 4. Its value might be diminished, by a failure of demand. 

'' As it will, however, clearly appear, that no commodity can 
possess fixed and intrinsic value, so as to qualify it for a mea- 
sure of the value of other commodities, mankind are reduced 
to select, as a practical measure of value, that which appears 
the least liable to any of these four sources of variation, which 
are the sole causes of alteration of value. 

** When in common language, therefore, we express the 
vai/iie of any commodity, it may vary at one period from what 
it is at another, in consequeooe of eight different ccmtingen. 
des:— 

'' I. From the four circumstances above stated, in relation 
to the commodity of which we mean to express the value ; 
and, 

'< 2. From the same four circumstances, in relation to the 
commodity we have adopted as a measure of value. 

'' Aa the value, therefore, of all commodities depends upon 
the possession of a quality that makes them the object of man's 
desire, and the circumstance of their existing in a certain d^* 
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gree cyf scarcity^ it follows that the variation of all value must 
depend apon the alteration of the proportion betwixt the de- 
mand for and, the quantity of the commodity, occasioned by 
the occurrence of one of the four drcumstanoes above stated ; 
and that a variation in the expression of value may be oc- 
casioned by the occurrence of any of the ei|^ eircumstanoes 
we have alluded to."* 

And his Lordship conchpdw his first chapter, in which the 
above passage occurs, m the following terms :— 

** Great, therefore," says he, *' as the authorities are who 
have regarded labour as a measure of value, and who by so 
doing have contradicted that view of the nature of value which 
has been here given, it does not appear that labour forms any 
exception to the general rule, that nothing possesses real, fix* 
ed, or intrinsic value, or that there is any solid reason for 
doubting the two general principles we have endeavoured to 
establish :^- 

' ''1. That things are alone valuable in consequence of thieir 
uniting qualities which make them the objects of man's de- 
sire, with the circumstance of existing in a certain degree of 
scarcity. 

^' 3. That the degree- of value which every commodity pos- 
sesses depends upon the proportion betwixt the quantity of 
it and the demand for it"t 

Having thus tacitly endelivoured to disconnect altogether 
the exchangeable value of commodities firom cost of pro- 
duction, — for he takes not the slightest notice of such a 
connexion either here ot in any other part of his book, — die 
noble author proceeds to advance a number of ingenious 
pussies and paradoxes founded upon the nature of exchange- 
able value considered in this light, that is, considered ab- 
stractedly firom any connexion with mankind, with labour, 
or with cost of production. 



* Inquiry, chir)>. i. t Ibid. 
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** It 18 imposable/' says his Lordship, ''to sabscribe to the 
idea, that the sum total of individual riches forms an accurate 
stataneat of public wealth.* Though the opinion has been 
uniTersally prevalent, it must be deemed fitlse and vnfiranded 
by every man who considers the subject, after having fbrmed 
and fimuliarized himself to an accurate and distinct opinion 
of the nature of value. 

'' It must then appear, that a commodity being us^il or 
delightful to man cannot alone give it value ; that to obtain 
value, or to be, qualified to constitute a portion of private 
riches, it must combine with that quality the circumstance 
of existing in a certain degree of scarcity. Yet the common 
seqse of mankind would revolt at a proposal for augmenting 
wealth by creating a scarcity of any commodity generally use- 
ful and necessary to man. For example, let us suppose a 
country possessing abundance of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, and universally accommodated with the 
purest streams of water, what opinion would be entertained 
of the understanding of a man who, as the means of increas- 
ing the wealth of such a country, should propose to create a 
scarcity of water, the abundance o£ which was deservedly con- 



* Lord Lauderdale endeavours to draw a distinction between what 
he calls " public wealth" and " individual riches." "Wealth," says 
he, ^'may be accurately defined to consist of all that man desires, as 
useful or delightfbl to him." (Chap. ii. p. 57.) But what has politieai 
economy to do with the value of all that man desires, as useful or de* 
lightfnl to him P— What has it to do with the value of the air, the 
light and heat of the sun, or with that of ^andngi music, oratory* 
or, in short, of any thing but labour itself, and those material objects, 
in the production of which some portion of labour must be employ- 
ed ?— '' Individual riches,'' says his Lordship, '^ may be defined to 
eoruist of oil thai man desires as useful and deUghtJul to hinh which est* 
isis in a degree of scarcity'*' (Chap, ii* p. 58.) A rather imperfect de* 
finition of wealth, the proper object of political economy, but framed 
in perfect consistency with the theory, (if theory it can be called,) 
wliich would separate the idea of exchangeable value from any con- 
nexion with labour or cost of production. 
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Bideted as one of the greatest blessings Snddent to the com* 
munity? It is certain, however, that such a projector would^ 
by tiiis means, succeed in increasing the mass of individual 
riches; for to the water, which would sdll retain the quality 
of being useful and desirable, he would add the cifcumstanoe 
of existing in scarcity, which of course must confer upon it 
value; and, when it once obtained value, the same circum* 
stances that fix the value of its produce for a certain numi)er 
of years, as the price of the possession of land which produces 
food, would equally fix the value of the produce of springs 
for a certain number of years, as the price of the possession ' 
of that which produced drink ; and thus the individual riches 
of the country would be increased, in a sum equal to the value 
of the fee-dmple of all the wells.*** 

N0W5 who does not see that in this case << the fee-am|de 
of all the wdls^ i^ould form a subduction from the tnass of 
in^vidual riehes, or from the mass of commodities possess- 
ed of ex(Aangeabl6 vdtte ? — ^For not only is it ot>vious that 
whatever might be the new value acquired by those Irho 
held the property of ihe wells, a like amount must be drawii 
and subducted from the << individual riches^ of the other 
mem b ers of the community who should now be obl^ed to 
purchase the water ; but the proprietors of llie weDs being 
oonyerted into non-kbourers to the amount of the ^< fee- 
shnple,^ their labour would be withdrawn also from what it 
must otherwise have be«D employed upon, namely, the pro- 
duction of a quantity of commodities equivalent to the ^' fee* 
ttmpkT whereby they might live, or wherewith they m^ht 
command or purchase that share of wealth which they would 
now receive without labour for the water. But perhaps it 
ttay be said that the people who had no wells would pro- 
baMy labour a little more than formerly, and thereby ac- 
quire all the cononoifides they had previously enjoyed be- 



* Inquiry, chap. ii. 
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^ded the additicmal quantity reqiiired to give in exdumge 
for the .water. To this I reply, that there is a certain measure 
beyond which the people cannot labov/r^ and only increase 
your scarcities ; — let every other commodity as well as water 
be made scarce and more di€Scult to be procured, (that is, 
made to require more labour to procure it,) and see what 
conclusion you arrive at, — see if ^* the mass of individual 
riches,^ or of commodities having exchangeable value, will 
continue undiminished. 

Let us then suppose, that not only water, but all raw 
produce, were made so scarce and so difficult to be pro- 
cured, that the whole constant labour of every individual 
were required to furnish him with a scan^ supply of the 
coarsest food and clothing, and then say if the same mass of 
individual riches would remain. By the supposition the 
acquisition of the finer sorts of grain, of flesh, or of any 
other articles save the. coarsest necessaries, is a thing impoa- 
sible, merely firom the increased quantity of labour whieh 
the acquisition of such articles would require. The acardty 
is made so great, and the earth rendered so baEren,'that the 
whole labour of aU mankind can only procure for them ithe 
inferior and coarser sorts of clothing and food. The ac» 
quisition of capital would in this case of course be impos- 
sible ; but the scarcity of every thing, and the labour neces- 
sary to acquire it, would be prodigiously increased. Will 
it be said that the exchangeable value of those coarser and 
scantier commodities, would still remain the same, as beii^ 
produced by an equal quantity of labour P — ^Vain subter- 
. fuge ! — ^the value of human labour under these altered cir- 
cumstances is totally changed ; nay the value of human 
life, of man himself (confining our estimate of him to this 
his mortal state) is essentially changed and deteriorated ; 
and thus it is that these speculations, — ^this vaunted theory 
concerning value, which has been described as the key to 
the science of political economy,-«-leads us straight forward 
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into fidry land, and requirefl of us the contemplation of 
changes, which were they reaUy to take place, would not 
only subvert that science, and derange this fine theory, but 
would dissolve the present natural fitbric of civilized society, 
and annihilate far more than the half of the human race. 

Of the same stamp is Lord Lauderdale^s next specimen of 
this puxxle exemplified in the varieties of the value of com. 
Diminish the supply (of com), says his Lordship, and you 
increase ** individual riches.'" — You increase, it is trae, the 
exchangeable value of given quantities of com ; but you 
diminish in a like proportion the value of eveiy thing that 
is given for it, or disposed of in order to purchase that jn- 
dispensable article. Diminish the supply sufficiently, and 
you make the com in a country equal in value to all the 
other things in it put together ; because every man will 
rather ^ve all he has for a mess of porridge than allow him- 
self to starve. Diminish the 'supply of com still farther, 
and you annihilate value altogether, and the race of man- 
Mod, if you please, into the bargain, << at one fell swoop.*^ 

It is not universally or unlimitedly tme, therefore, that 
as you creiite scarcity you increase value ; or when you di- 
minish the supplies of commodities, that either the mass it- 
self or the value of that 'mass remains unchanged. 



SECTION III. 

OF ABSOLUTE VALUE. 

Value is a term which seems to be used by mankind, chief- 
ly, if not exdusively, in relation to themselves and their 
species ; and every thing they esteem valtuthle which is or 
which may be conceived to be necessary or usefiil to their 
existence or happiness, or which is capable of conducing in 
any manner of way to those ends. 
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P^h$jf$9 Indeed, thiogs may be coaodered as TaluaUe 
also m relation to the lower animal creatimi ; and aUhough^ 
in v^ard to those particular animals which are made sub-. 
servient to the use of mankind, this relation may' be re- 
solved into the former ;— as, fw example^ when men say 
that oa(8 and hay are valuable as food for horses, it may 
be supposed they have some ul^e^or reference to the value 
ojf horses to themselves ;— yet it may be still very plau- 
aibly contended, that, ev^ if the race of mankind weice 
extinct^ sdll this world and its adjuncts n^ght be oon»- 
dered as valuable in reference to the existence and happU 
ness of those other animals which continued to exiet and 
to inhabit it ; and in this light, it may be presumed, sudi 
condition of the world would be viewed by a superior being, 
or even by a very benevolent man. The grass of the fiekli> 
the light, and heat, and air, &c., even the mass of the ^obe 
itself, with all its other adjuncts and productions, might be 
conaidaed as valuable in relatiim to the whole of the ftnimals. 
still contained within its qphere and precincts ; and if any 
of the inferior species of those animals w^e made subser- 
vient to the purposes of the higher, the toxmet mi^t be 
conadered as valuable also in rdation to the latter. 

Be this question, however, settled as it may, I think it 
must be admitted, that, in reference to mankind, the world 
as at present constituted, and all things appertaining to it, 
must be accounted valuable in proportion to the numbers 
and the happiness (or the balance of happiness over misery) 
of the individuals of this species ; and that our globe, for ex- 
ample, at this moment, contaiuing, as it does perhaps, about 
seoen hundred nMiii(m& of human inhabitants, ia not so 
valuable as it would be if H ocmtained Mven th^msand mii-^ 
lio9u^ which perhaps it mif^t be made to contain, andmoie 
valuable than if it oootaine^ only on« million j whidi at a 
time past it probably did contain,— always snpposiag ^1^ 
the happiness were proportioned to the numbers of people ; 
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and whether this were the case or not, would of eotirse de- 
pend in a degree on the quantity of wealth being proportioit- 
ed to the numbers, and upon its being distributed accord- 
ing to justice, or to the natural grounds of right to it, as ex- 
plained in this inquiry. 

If the idea oFralue then here stated be cbnect, it Would 
appear that it is a quaKty bebnging to anundbs diemselves 
in the first place, as being capable of en^yii^ happiness ; 
and, s^conAy, to inanimate objects as ministering to that 
happhiess, or as being necessary or subserviettt to the exist- 
ence and comfort of animals ; and to this idea or kind of 
Talu& every other Idnd treated of in political science must 
haTe reference, else we deviate into endless, unmeaning, and 
improfitable discussion. 

Nor does this reduce the idea of value, as the Ricardists 
would do, to a mere relation of itumber and quantity, or proi- 
portions, although such an idea or kind of vafaie is perfectly 
conceivable and hiteffig3>le, and is indeed in constant use 
in Ae etact sciences. Thus, 4 ift said to be a number 
double the value of 2, and 4 cubic feet, or 4 pounds weight 
double the vahie of 2 cubic feet, or 2 pounds weight; and 
in this sense it is evidently a mere Telatioii of terms to one 
another ; but in the sense above explained something more 
is meant, and the ideas of absolute existence and of hap- 
piness are included, in addition to that of mere proportion, 
number or quantity. 

Absolute value then may perhaps appear to consist in 
happiness itself,* or pleasurable sensation ; and every thing 
which has relation, as contributing in any kind of way to 



* It may perhaps be thought that the idea of absolute value might 
be traced still higgler, to the Deity himself, the fountain of aU goed 
and happiness. What has heen stated, however, is sufficient for our 
present purpose, and it is not necessary to inquire further in this 
place,— I am not composing a system of metaphysics. 
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happiness, must be allowed to be valuable in one s^ise or 
another. 

Thus, .then, there is, in the first place, the ^ipacity of 
happiness, which is valuable, and is an attribute of all ani- 
mals probably in a greater or less degree, and more parti- 
cularly of man; and, secondly, there is the capacity of min- 
istering or contributing to happiness, which is an attribute 
of every thing which is useful or necessary, or which contri- 
butes in any manner ^^ of way to animal existence or well- 
being, including perhaps the whole circle of nature or of 
existencies. 

But of those objects, which are necessary at condugye to ' 
man^s existence and happiness, there are some whidb he en- 
joys in unlimited abundance without any trouble or exertion 
on his part to procure them ; whilst there are othersr. which 
he must exert his industry and toil his body to acquire. 
Both these are valuable in the relations already explained ; 
but the latter are fiirther valuable in another sense, namely, 
in relation to the labour or privations necessary to produce 
or acquire them. They thus acquire a double relation to 
mankind, as well as a relation of number and quantity be-, 
tween themselves ; the intensity of which is regulated and 
measured in general, that is to say, upon the average of 
trials or comparisons where things are left at liberty to find 
their proper level by cost of production; cost of produc- 
tion consisting of either labour simply, or expenditure of 
capital simply, (which latter is a privation of one sort of 
goods in order to acquire another,) or both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH BEGULATE THE FBICE OF COMMO- 
DITIES ; WHAT CONSTITUTES COST OF PRODUCTION, AND 
WHAT THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OP PRICE REALLY 
ARE. 

SECTION I. 

OF NATURAL AND MARKET PRICE.— PRICE DEFINED. 

The price of an article is whatever is given or received for 
it in exchange by treaty and agreement in the open mar- 
ket ; that is, wherever commodities are bought and sold, 
and where no constraint or violence is imposed on the free 
will and judgment of the buyers or sellers. This is the ac- 
tual or market-price, which is governed immediately by the ^ 
supply and demand, or relative proportion of the different 
sorts of commodities on sale at any particular time ready to 
be exchanged for * one another, the supply of one article 
constituting the demand for another; for as buying and 
selling consists simply in the exchange of different sorts of 
wealth or vendible commodities for one another, tiurough the 
instrumentality and intervention of money, and as those 
alone which are in the market can be actually exchanged,^' 
tiiey must necessarily limit and determine the price of one 
another at the particular juncture. 

But the supply and demand, or relative proportion of the 
different commodities on sale, and consequently the market- 
price, are ultimately regulated and controlled by the natural 
price or cast of production, from which the market-price 
cannot in general deviate in a great degree, or for any long 
period of time. 

There are indeed a few vendible commodities, as ancient 
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coins, statues, and paintings, and a few other thii^, which 
cannot be increased by human industry, the price of which 
is totally disconnected with cost of production, and is essen- 
tially and exclusively a market-price, depending upon sup- 
ply and demand alone, and being determined always by the 
wealth and particular taste of tiie persons who are desirous 
to purchase them. These peculiar articles, fioweiver, form 
but a very slender and inconsiderable portion of wealtii when 
compared with tiie whole, or witii tiie great mass of com- 
modities whose market-prices are, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, ultimately regulated by tiieir natural prices or costs 
of production, including in those costs, rent, profit or iiit- 
terest, and wages; of one or more of which three parts or 
charges, the price of every commodity, as I>r Smith has de- 
monstrated, is necessarily made up. 

There is in every community or neighbourhood an ordi- 
nary or average rate of wages in evevy different employment 
of labour, dependmg partiy i:^n the particukr nature of 
each employment, and partiy upon the general OMidition 
and habits of the people engaged in each :-— 

There is also an ordinary and average rate of profit of 
stock, or interest, in 'every community depending upon the 
abundance or scarcity of capital : — 

And there is an ordinary or average rate of rent which 
must be paid for land, depending partiy upon the populoua- 
ness of the neighbourhood or place where it is situated, and 
partiy upon the fertility or barrenness of the land itself. 

<<* These ordinary and average rates/' says Dr Smith, " may 
be called the natural rates of wages, profit^ and rent« at the 
time and place in which they commonly prevail. 

" When the price of any commodity is neither more nor 
less than, what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land, the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock employed in 
raising, preparing, and bringing it to market, according to 



thfiir DnHiRtl fit^« tbe commodity U tbon mU fiir wluit Biay 
be called its patural priot. 

'* The commodi^ is then sold predMly for wbatit iawortlu 
or for whftt itreaUyoMts thepeiioawhohriiigsittoiiiaricet; 
ficNT thou^ in conunon language what k called the prime coat 
of apy commodity does not comprehend the ^ofit of the per* 
flKA who is to sell it iigain^ yet if he sells it at a price whidh 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his neigh- 
boorhood^ he is evidently a loser by the trade ; sinc^ by enw 
ploying his stock in some other way, he might have made that 
prc^t. His profit^ besidea^ is his revenue, the proper food of 
his subsistence. As, while he is preparing and bringing the 
goods to market, he advances to his workmmi their wage^, or 
their subsistence ; so he advances to himself, in the same 
manner, his own subsistence, which is generally suitable to 
the profit which he may reasonably expect from the sale of 
his goods. Unless th«y yield him this pvofit, thaeefere, thej 
do not repi^ him what Ihey may very ^oprnfy be said to 
have really cost him. 

'^ Though tbe price therefore, which leaves him this profit 
is not always the lowest at whidi a dfiidar may sometimes sell 
his goods, it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell them for 
any considerable time; at least where there is perfect liberty, 
<Mr where he may change his trade as often as he pLeasea. 

'' The actual prioe at which any commodity is common]^ 
S(4d is called its market-price. It may eUher be above or be* 
low, or exactly the same with its natural price. 

** The market-price of every partioular commodity is re« 
gulated by the proportion between the quantity whidi is ao« 
toally brou^^t to market^ and the demand of those who are 
willing to pay the natural price of the oownodity, or the 
whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, which tmist be 
paid in order to Inrii^ it thither. Such people may be called 
the effectual demanders, and their demand the efledual de» 
mand; sfaice it may be sufficient to effectuate the bringmg of 
the commodity to market It is diffivent firom the absolute 
demand. A very pom: man may be said in sene sense to 
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have a detnand for a ooach and six ; he mif^tHke to hare it ; 
but hia demand is not an effectual demand^ as the commoditjr 
can never be brought to maricet in order to satisfy it. 

'^ mien the quantity of any commodity. which is brought 
to market falls abort of the effectual demand, all those who 
are* willing to pay the whole value of the. rent, wages, and 
profit; which must be pud in order to bring it thither, cannot 
be jsupplied with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, some of them will be willing to give more. 
A competition will immediately begin among them, and the 
market-price will rise more or less above the natural price, 
acoording as either the greatness of the deficiency, or ihe 
wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, happen to ani« 
mate more or less the eagerness of the competition. Among 
competitors of equal wealth and luxury the same deficiency 
will generally occasion a more or less eager competition, ac- 
cording as the acquisition of the commodity happens to be of 
more or less importance to them. Hence the exorbitant price 
of the necessaries of life during the blockade of a town or in 
a famine. 

'' When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effectual 
demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are willing to pay 
tH.e whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which must 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part must be sold 
to those who are willing to pay less, and the low price which 
they give for it must reduce the price of the whole. The 
market-price will sink more or less below the natural price, 
according as the greatness of the excess increases more or less 
die ocKnpetition of tlte sellers, or according as it happens to be 
more or less important to them to get immediately rid of the 
commodity. The same excess in the importation of perish- 
able will occasion a much greats competition than in that of 
durable commodities ; in the importation of oranges, for ex- 
ample, than in that of old iron. 

** When the quantity brought to market is just sufficient to 
supply the effectual demand and no more, the markcft-price 
mitumlly comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be 
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jndgod of,, die aaxne with the natand price. The wh<^ qwn* 
tity upon hand can be disposed of for this prioej and cannot 
be disposed of for more. The annpetition of the different 
dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, but does not 
oblige them to accept of less. 

" The 4iuantity aC. every commodity brought to market na» 
timlly smto itself to the effisctnal demand. It is the idterait 
of all those who employ their land, labour, or. stock, inbring* 
ing any commodity to market, that the qumtity never should 
exceed the effectual demand ; and it is the interest of all otiber 
people that it never should .fall short of that demands 

''If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some of 
the component psrts of its price must be ^d below t^ebe 
natural rate. If it is rent, the interests, of the landlords will 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land; 
and if it is wages or profit, the interest of the labourers in the 
one case, and of their employers in the other, will prompt / 
them to withdraw a part of their labour or stock from this 
employment. The quantity brought to market will soon be 
no more than sufficient to supply the effectual demand/" AH 
the different parts of its price will lise to theur natural rate, 
and the whole price to its natural price. 

'' If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market should 
at any time fall short of the effectual demand, some of the 
component parts of its price must rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords will naturally 
prompt them to prqpare more land for the raising of this cam« 
modity ; if it is wages or profit, the interest of all other la^ 
bourers and dealers will som prompt them to employ more 
labour and stock in preparing and bringing it to market 
The quantity brought thither will soon be sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand. All the different parts of its price will 
soon sink to their natural rate, and the whole price to its na* 
tural price. 

'' The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the centra 
price to which the prices of all commodities are continually 
gravitating. IHiEerent accidents may sometines keep them 
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MJipeiided m good deal above H^ and aomedmos finco diem 
down even aomewhat below it; bat whatever maybe die 
obatade^ whidb hinder diem from aetding in tfaia centre of 
repoae and oontinuance, they are conitandy tending towards 
it 

. " The. whole quantity of indnatry annually employed in ot- 
der to bring any commodity to market, naturally snita Itarif 
in this manner to the effecteal demand. It naturally mmM at 
bringing always that precise quantity diither wfaidi may be 
aufident to aiqpply and no more than supply that demand."* 
It is in this manner that the market-piioe of ooasmodkwa 
la i«g«kted and ocmtroDed by the natural price or coat of 
piodiiipkion ; ami that eveiy distinct ardde is produced and 
brought to market in the proper quantity ; that is, in such 
quantity as supplies and no more than supplies the effectual 
demand for it, or, which is the same thing, that all die di£> 
ferent articles required in the most extensive communities 
are produced and brought to market in a just proportion to 
one a^odier. 



SECTION IL 

THAT THE LABOUR EXPENDED IK FEODOCTION REGU- 
LATES THE NATU&AL FRiaS OV GOHHODITIBS IK TBS 
EAELT PERIOD OP SOCIETY^ REFOEB THE LABOUABB 
AKD CAPITAU8X BBCOlIB DISTIKCT PBBSOKS ; AMD 
THAT THE CAPITAL EXPVK^BD BBOULATBS IT AYTBR 
THAt PERIOD. 

The sulject of the present section has been veiy dearly il- 
lustrated by Colonel Torrens, who was, I believe, die first to 
lay down the doctrine contained in the latter clause of our 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 7. 
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title^ although it appears go obvioiu, now it is poiiited out, 
that we may wonder how it should have so long escaped ob- 
servation, as well as that it should not be at once universally 
acknowledged. The place, however, where it is originally 
introduced— in an Essay on the Production of Wealth — 
was not, it must be confessed, the most favourable for its 
proper consideration; but it must undoubtedly make its 
way notwithstanding this circumstance, and its truth must 
be perceived, I think, the more it is considered. 

" Before the labourer and capitalist become distinct per- 
sons/' says Colonel Torrens, '^ the produce of a day's labour 
in oiie cccopation will, OBteris parous, be always equivalent 
to the produce of a day's labour in anod^ ocenpation, wh^ 
thar the whole labour is employed immediately and direcdy 
in obtaining articles for consumption, or whether a particm of 
it is previously employed in acquiring the oqpital necessary 
to the production of such articles. If, previous to the separa- 
tion of society into labourers and capitalists, vegetable pro- 
ductions were gathered without the aid of capital, while, in 
appropriating animal productions, it required that for every 
day's labour employed in the field another day's labour should 
be employed in preparing implements for the chase, or, in 
other words, the hunter's capital, — then it is evident that the 
produce of one day's direct labour in the chase would be equi- 
valent to the produce of two days' labour employed in gather- 
ing fruits. In adjusting the terms of the exchange, the la- 
bour which prepared the capital would be taken into account, 
no less than the labour which actually applied it. If, on their 
returning in the evening from their respective occupations, 
the collector of vegetable productions should offer the fruits 
which he had gathered in the course of the day in exchange 
for the animals which the hunter had killed during the same 
period, the latter would naturally reply, — ' The arrows ex- 
pended during the chase cost me a day's labour ; the animals 
which I have killed are in reality the produce of two days' la- 
bour; and therefore, you must give me the quantity of fhiits 
collected by two daya' labour in exchange for them.' To this 
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demand die collector of fruits would be under the necessity of 
acceding^ in order to prevent the hunter from abandoning the 
divisions of employment, and collecting vegetable productions 
for himself."* 

But as soon as the labourer and capitalist become distinct 
persons, the circumstance which determines the exchange- 
able value or price of commodities is at once changed fiom 
the .quantity of labour to the quantity o{ capital expended 
in thdr production ; for it happens thenceforward that goods 
upon which equal quantities of capital have been expended 
must be equivalent in price, or, in other words, must ex- 
phangd^ for one another ; no matter what quantities of la- 
bour may have bee% employed on the one or the other, and 
no matter how different soever those quantities may have 
been, or what reward of labour or wages may have been 
paid to the labourers; because the capital expended in- 
cludes always the payment of the labour, or wages, as weD 
as the other two charges of rent, and profit or interest 

" Let there be two identical capitals/' says Colonel Torrens 
again, '^ each consisting of a hundred quarters of corn, and a 
thousand pounds of wool ; and let the proprietor of one of 
these capitals employ it in manufacturing broad cloth, while 
the proprietor of the other capital employs it in preparing car- 
peting ; now, it must be evident, that the doth and carpet- 
ing on which equal capitals were expended would be of equal 
vaiue. If either of these manufacturers offered a part of his 
productions in exchange for the whole of the productions of 
the other, the other would immediately reply, — ' For the ar- 
ticles which I have had fabricated from a hundred quarters of 
com and a thousand pounds of wool, you must give me the 
whole of the articles which you have had prepared from a like 
capital. My capital is of equal power with yours ; and if you 
will not barter upon equal terms, I can at any time employ 
as many labourers as will produce to me that which you re- 

* Bassy on the Prodnction of Wealth, chap. i. 
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fiise/ To thu no reasonable objection could be urged. {leAce 
we aee, that when the cajntalisU become a dose duUnct Jrom 
the labourers, the resuUs obtained bjf the employment qf identical 
capitals, or identical quantities fif accumulated labour, wiU be 
equal in exchangeable value"* 

The exchangeable value or price of commodities is, in 
the advanced stages of society, almost always reckoned in 
the common measure of value, money, whatever it may be ; 
and it appears to me, that, had that rule been followed in 
the above instance, and the capitals been estimated in 
pounds or ounces of gold instead of pounds of wool and 
quarters of com, the reasoning would have been more 
simple and easily followed, and equally conclusive. 

As, for example : — Let there be two equal capitals, each 
consisting of a hundred pounds of gold, or £WJ2y 10s. ster- 
ling ; and let the proprietor of the one expend it in fabricating 
cottons, with materials equal in value to jE^2400, and £2^2, 
10s. pud as wages ; and let the proprietor of the other ex- 
pend it in making gold-plate, with materials equal in value 
to £4AfH)f and ^£^272, lOs. paid as wages ; stSU the exchange- 
able value of the gold-plate and of the cottons must be equal, 
notwithstanding the difference of the quantities of labour 
employed in the different processes cf their production; « 
and they must exchange the one for the other, because 
equal quantities of capital have been expended upon them. 

It will be of no use to urge, in contradiction to this plain 
account, that different quantities of labour may have been 
employed in producing the different materials ; and that if 
we will go back to the commencement of the process of pro- 
duction, we shall find that the labour expended on both has 
been the same. That the quantities of labour employed in 
produ^ng each may have been the same is a possibility. 



* EMay on the Production of Wealthy chap. i. 
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and cmmot tfaerefofe be positively ^proTed, altlioii^ die 
Bupposition be in the highest degree impTobable ; but to 
maintsm that th^ must have been the same is a mere gra- 
tuitous and wholly unproved assumption, proceeding upon 
the false and absurd opinion already, I trust, sufficiently 
refuted in this work, that every thing is produced by labour 
alone, nothing by capital.* Now, it is peremptorily denied 
that the materials of eit|f er of die articles above-mentioned, 
— -CQttoi} or gold,^-or indeed any materials or capitals that 
ever existed, amounting in value to a hundred pounds 
(weight) of gold, were produced by labour alone,— much ca- 
pital, not to mention the land (or rent in this place as forming 
any part of price or value) being always employed in the pro- 
duction both of the material of cotton-yam and of gold-ingots; 
and to propose to go back and inquire into the production 
of the capitals successively employed until we arrive af that 
produced at first by simple labour, would in reality be to 
go back to the beginning of rime, or, at the least, to that 
period when the labourer and capitalist began to be distinct 



* This DOtkm, m very feneially •eotertaiiied, that erery thing it 
wholly produced by laboiir> has arisen no doubt from the circomstanoe 
which we have eDdeavoared to establish in the first chapter of the 
first book of this Inquiry; namely^ that some portion of labour is al- 
ways required or employed in the production of every thing, L e. ^ 
ertrj artide that can be ealied wealth. But because this is the case, 
baoMise labour does « part, it by no means fUUows that it does <Ae 
iffhoU^ Tet this notion runs through the far greater part of all the 
writings of political eeonomists, and is strangely jumbled up with 
their notions of the productiveness of capital. Mr Ricardo*s first 
chapter in his Principles of Political Economy^ consisting of Jive sec' 
turns, if it has any definite object^ seems whoDy taken up with an at^ 
tempt to prove that labour produces til, and is the only ingredient in 
the .value or price of all articles; and in his pamphlet *' On Protec- 
tion to Agriculture^" (the last of his writings, I believe, published du- 
ring his lifetime,) he says, " the labour of the country constitutes its 
only real souree of wealth.*'— Plage 1, fiMurtk e^tion. 
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pencils ; for I have aliewty proved,* that capital is a dis- 
. tiBct means or instrmnent of production as well as labour ; 
and that after the first acquisition or employment of the 
smallest atom of wealth as capital, this new instrument co- 
' operates thenceforward in causmg its own increase ; that.is, 
it co-operates in the production and increase of every sort 
of wealth, and indeed becomes ultimately the most powerM 
and efficient instrument of all '^ the grand source of exu- 
berant production.^ 

But although it be undoubtedly certain that \t\B thecor- 
fUal eapended in production which, in the advanced 
stages of society, regulates the price of commodities, this 
.does not hinder but that thai price should be made up of 
' the three. distinct parts,— rent, wages, and profit or interest ; 
because all these are included under the expenditure of ca- 
pital ;-f- and it still continues to be as necessary as ever to 
trace the causes that regulate the amount or rates of these 
three distinct charges of production, as being the three 
grand sources of all permanent revenue, and as involving 
the conraderation of the distinct rights and interests of the 
three great classes of which the community (i. e. every com- 
munity) is constituted. 

' In that early and rude period of society which precedes 
both the accumulation of capital and the appropriation of 
land, the price of every commodity which then existed 
would consist or* be made up wholly of but one part— wages ; 
because, antecedent to that period, every article possessing 
the character of wealth was produced by labour alone. But 
subsequently to that period, that is, as soon as any consi- 
derable quantity of wealth was saved and applied to assist 



* Book L chap. 6. 

t The amottiit of which expenditure^ as of all other vtlue, is still of 
course measured by labour, as explained in chapter 3d of this book. 



>-v^ 
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m the wadcof prodactioii^ ^axi^ tfifsr.fi^ 'vm^tm mike 
numbers of people had tak^ pL»ce ^ nQfoirediiJ} Ae Ittd 
in a particular neighbourhood or counivy ^ ]b^ laibiyalid 
and made private property, both rent and pio&l^ nr intantf^ 
would thenceforward form diBtanct con«|fciti]^ ptito ki Ae 
pice of the great mass of commodities ; al|ho«igh it jvauld 
jbe altogether impossible, by any analysis, orany pm^eaUe 
means, to determine exactly in what f^KupofSiam Asj imie 
combined in any. 

Wages, however, it is to be observed, whene they do not 
constitute the whole price, must always make a part of j( ipi 
every commodity, because some portion (^ labour must al- 
ways ha^ been employed in every process of productUm ; 
whereas rent, and profit, ex intereat, ipay or may not malie 
ft part of the price of any commodi^, and will be found lo 
do so or not just as rent has be^i paid or fiot'Oii the pro- 
duction of the raw material,* and fu cap^ bas bees ess- 
ployed or not either in the production or proeuratkn -cf 
such material, or in working it up into a hij^r value, 
' It has been thought by some, that because rent is die 
consequence, not the cause, of hi^^ prioe of raw prodnot, 
that it ought not to be considered as forming a compoaeBt 
part of that price. But this does not appear to be a good 
objection ; for as rent must necessarily be p«d, and actual^ 
is paid, on raw produce, after the land is appropriated aad 
population has but moderately increased in any particaibr 
place or neighbourhood, before the whole quantity in id»- 
mand can be produced and brought to market, or befone 
the whole extent of ground can be cultivated which is i». 
quired to produce that whole quantity, it still forms a 



* If rent is paid on any pari of any particular Bpedea of raw ma* 
terial required in productioD, it most be q^vered bj the price of the 
article produced^ and consequently form a part of that price 
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Mj ftbct of tb^ pA6b of tfiftt %lidle, mA'dVMt'feDMefiiaMl^ 
be r^arded as forming a proportitfiud finrtxif llieipriee'of 
any given ^(utathy. For ^tfa&e is not ^Bumed^ ^^hat, I 
aek^ is the whole price df ^b ^boie ^oteoe ttitde'ttp f^u^ 
Wages and jfto&t do not eonscittite lifae^^riiole^ mi a iJiM 
po^on, dierefoie, irfll 'sttt be lU f uwd to bolancethfe ne^ 
oonm. 

Tofhis^fiordote the veii^ ft wiH not be denied, is^reciBel^ 
^ui^ent ; and^ fn Upcast ef CuA;, 'Aei^eftfe, "Ons {MStfam 
f^dlydoesooBinlt^'rerit^ ooidveitt^theiefiArev ac«ul%d0eB 
Ibnn aoonrntuMt part cf th^pms'of MMMfanfodHieB, wfaeifaer 
^ -Aoom to «daiMrle%e 4t or 9Mt. 



CHAFTER V. 



fkk ftrt¥t*ffc'* iTAtUKIC 6* TH± THEEE DtFFEEENT bE- 
'kifiiTSATlblSli 09 nrCOME OE EETEKUE, KAMEtiV^ 
^t'sr, #A6BfaS AND teOTiT OE IKTTEEEBT, EXPtAINSi^ 
kKJb SriSCBIiCDTATED. 

If^HE. three origind sources of wealtb, — land, labour, and 
cttpitaly^-^natoraBy giye rise to three conrespondent denomi^ 
nations of income or reventie ; namely, rent, wages, and 
iirofit 6r interest; the cBstinct nature of irhkh it is of tbe 
itat importance to define and discriminate accurately, enndfe 
it necessarily happens that tiie confounding of these di^ 
distent denominations ot descriptions of revenue witih onft 
ant)tfaer confbunds and perplexes all our reasonings ccfi^ 
ceming lihem, and eqiedally our reasonings concerning tar- 
ation, as it affects lliose different descriptions of revenue, 
ttid consequently as it affeets tbe ri^ts aifd ibterests of (He 
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dsee great classes of penons whereof every dvilued society 
is neeessaiilgr constituted. 

It has unfortunately happened, that even Dr Smith, who 
has been the most correct delineator of rent, wages, and 
profit, and the whole of whose doctrines and ideas conoeirn- 
ing these different revenues seem in general so just, has, 
nevertheless, not always perfectly discriminated between 
them. In particular, he has not upon all occasions per- 
fectly discriminated wages firom profit of stock (of which 
oversight in some parts of his work he was himself perfiscdy 
aware, as will be shown presently ;) and, although this does 
not appear to have led him into any ulterior error, or to 
have in any degree vitiated his reasonings in regard to the 
true ultimate incidence and efiect of taxes, it has proved an 
almost universal stumbling-block to subsequent writers, and 
particukrly to the Ricardo School of PoUHcal EconomisUf 
almost the whole of whose obscure and paradoxical doctrines 
are distmctly to be traced to this source of error. 

It seems to be sufficiently obvious, that nothing can be 
justly accounted prqfii of stock but what can be got fi>r the 
use of it without the labour of personally applying it, or su- 
perintending its application in business or production ; be- 
cause all that is got by means of that labour is wageSy and 
is as properly entitled to this denomination as that which is 
got by any other species of labour whatever. But this dear 
line of distinction not being sc^dently attended to by Dr 
Smith, or at least not being expressly laid down by him, a 
wide door was thrown open for the admittance of error, and 
for the superinduction of all that obscurity, perplexity, and 
contradiction, that distinguishes the writings of the school 
just mentioned; and it is owing to this particular error 
especially, namdy, to the confounding of wages and profit 
of,8tock with one another, that the writers just aUuded to 
have been led to promulgate the empty and unsound dog* 
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mas, that <* wages and pto&U rtary inveisely as one ano- 
tiher,^ and that <' no taxes can be paidout of wages ^ and, 
in short, to imagine they had discovered so many important 
errors in the « Wealth of Nations.'* 

It is very remarkable that neither Mr Ricardo nor any 
of his foUowers have ever attempted to define what they 
technically term profits^ although they have ediibited for« 
mal definitions of both wages and rent, and although the 
chief novelties in their systein hinge entirely up<m the loose 
Qotions they entertain in regard to the particular description 
of revenue denoted by that tenn, which they have omitted 
to define. Had they indeed made die attempt to define-pro- 
fit of stock, the whole iUusion wherein they have been wrapt 
must have been dispelled at once ; for it is not easy to see 
on what grounds they could have held out any thing as that 
profit above what could be got for the use of stock without 
labour. But the Ricaido economists probably found it too 
hard a task for them to define profit of stock, and to maiiw 
tain theb system at the same time unhurt and inviolate by 
Buch definition. 

Now, in r^aid to any theory relating to rent; pA»fit, and 
wages, I would observe, tiiat if we are content with tdling 
what we mean by one or two of these terms, and leave the 
tUid undefined, it may be very easy to make such tiienny 
perfectiy consistent in itself, however fidse and tmfbunded 
it may be in the true nature of things, and however useless 
and pernicious it may be in its eflects and bearing upon 
practice ; because out of the remaiiong undefined and tin- 
determinate fund or quantity, it will always be easy to solve 
every difficulty, and balance every account (be it cf taxes or 
what it may,) without allowing it to produce any alteration 
or eflfect upon the other quantities, or upon tim arbitrary 
sense we have chosen to give, right or wrcmg, to the terms 
we have defined ; and if it so happens tiiat we have given 
incorrect definitions of any one, or botii, of those two otiier 



dmxrifAioiMKofhcemiiie^ it will not I)e. so e«(y to d^tQct^^igr 
eivor in our leammg^ oence^^ tfetenb as i^ tb^ tlvid tmn 
luid bean precisely defin^.aliK)« 

Had Mr Ricaido, for ^mmplt, attempted to define pnofif 
i^stock, he must, in c^nfbrmil^icitb hi^ sysi/cfsiy and in or- 
der to preyent tbe whde£abric od }m xmaonings (xmceming 
taxation fiwm falling to the gnnuid, have stated it to be otf 
that a inan empk>!fkig^ a stgxJc of hU oton m tradegai$^ 
after the paj^meni qf the v^agefi of hie toorkmef^ a/nd the 
other charges necefi^ary to replace that^ stock. But this 
mm labours him8el^j9»<'^fiiM Ina workmen, and something 
ittost &11 to be aUQwadifet;his.oii» ^ages. Now, in iwJmg 
tiua alloiiaQee» Tasik, "whme w^dd Mr Bicaido stop shoiH 
tf he would set doicn any tbii^ at all as wnges for sttcfailiif 
boor, but at that.pfrecm peistt where he comes to ini^eri^ 
or tibtatpit)fit of ffikeck. which cap be got without labour? 

Or would Bfr.Bi<yiido he^e define profits 4» be aii,the4 
aimangaim w.ainy kuriifms,<kf^ the, poffment, not ai^ 
f\f ihefoages ^f hisifioffrkme^ and the other chofffeerne^ 
eessary to replace his stock, but after deduding also- the 
ordixmy raifi of interestf— Then here again we have the 
wne» niy,if pioMble^ey^ a greater inaocuracy^pothingbeiffc 
aHbwed for this. i%m'P own^^ig^ ; «ad ins^^of repv^^eM* 
big anyi tli^ tb»t. can.he pioperly coP9dQie4ii«>icr9^. in 
the tfHMcaliapcqitatimoCtbaii^tfqRm, this 4efiitttion;.tiMhri)gr 
ttsphi^s the ide% and in truth represents pm»$eiy tlMi,int 
diyidu4')s.^wgeiii:ffrall, ^.i% obvious, tb|tt.i«y i^diyidM 
gajnsy.or can gtjin» after the replacen^nt of'Ii^ capitaI«.aod 
the ondinaiy rate of interest .upon it^ is w»ges, or mnunan*- 
tion feir his kbous^ andnothuB^^se; andtbcordhiarynfea 
e{ intooest. consequaitly. alonci. reiaauis aa.thfit wliiidK;.caii 
traly deserve or raeme the name, of profit of afeock.* 

* j&ioe.lhis cfaqiter was written a dfedplaof Mr Ricsrdo has yen* 
tiuad tQ,p|it ftrth a d^nitioD^of pra$t as foUp|M.;-n. 



But had thoB^ tibfy l^iiMSM^i^ temble mterpttotidn of 
profit of stock beim aMefidbde^ oir' iAfkn<mledged, namely, 



'' By profit, in the sdenee of politioll etxAiotny/' says Mr J. W 
MaocttUoeh^ (in his editkm of SmithV l^^hh of NaGotis^ Teteaiiy'' 
pablished^ vol. iw p. 184.), *' is meant the prnduee, or thex^ila^'or 
the produee^ obtained by the empbyment of a capital, fbr a giveit iMe^, 
in^my indastrioua tmdertakingy' that r^ndnvto the owoerof th<i ca^'* 
pital, after rejdaeiiig the capital itadlf, or stfch pcMloii of it as nt^Qr'' 
have been wasted in the undertaking, and every other expense neceii^'' 
sarily inomed in carrying it on.*' 

Nowi here it is plainly seen^ ihat this forai of words or defihitlMt^ 
(so cdled) agrees substantially with the first of the two tupposHHfov^^ 
ones given above in onr text, and confirms what is there staited, in^' 
much as U does mt disHnguuk profit from wages: Nb attempt is' 
made te ascertain the wages of " the owner of the capita)/' who yet, 
hji the writer's hypothesis, snperintends himself the ** industrious^ 
underti^iog.;" and this notwithstanding of the fact, thdt, w!th<^ut dt^' 
tcmininipthis pointy profit never can be accurately defined'or dilstiii-' 
guisbed from wages. And hence it is, I suppose, that wttges are-roi^ 
e^^^metttioMed in the above definition^ and ftr^less are they'atferopteff' 
to be set ap^t as a distinct charge in the cost of prdductimi, s^paraVle^ 
fiwm profit. On the eontrary^ they are, without being named, huddled ' 
into' the condoding cladse, — ^' and every other expense necessarily in* 
eUrred in earring it on /" 

To have set down wages as a separate charge or portion of the' 
'^ expeaat" would haye o4iIiged the Rioardist to enter into the qttf^ 
^Oar^Hom much should be aHowed as the wages of ** the owner'bf' 
the capital" superintending the ** industrious underti&ing ?''-^i tadr 
that waa much too hard for him, and a question he could not have ' 
solved without bringlBg his master's old house about his ears ; and' 
wfet' is 'Worse perhi^e stilly without converting his owti ponderous ' 
edition of Smith's " W^th of Natfons," as well as the three edi-^ 
tioan of ^' the great Ricardo^" his Principles of Pofitieal Economy, 
into a heap oi rubbidi* 

tet there is another now invention of the Ricardo economlflts, the 
most notoble of all^ and the most recent, which I must here also no- 
tioe as connected with' the foregoing, although, instead of coming 
a^» it should have preceded the other as its natural parent. It !^ 
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that iiiteipretation which identifies it with interest, or what 
can be got for it without labour, the futility of the Ricaido 



now found out — and Mr J. R. Macculloch has the exclusive honour 
of the discoyery — that the effect* of capital mat be called ike effhets 
of labour; and that this term (namely labour) '* may fnperly be . 
defined" (lee the publication before dted, vol. iv. p. 75.) any sort of 
action or operation, whether performed by man, the lotoeranimalty mo- 
ehinerffy or natural agents, that tends to bring about a desirable re- 

suitur 

Now mark the consequences: — If there be no neceasity to distin- 
gnish the eflfects of labour firom those of capital, but that both may 
be understood by the same name, or by either name indifierendy, 
then certainly there can be no necessity to distinguish wages from 
profit, so that they also may be understood by the same name, or by 
either indifierently I But why then use two names or terms where one 
might serve as wellf Why not rescind from our Tocabulary either the 
words capital and profit, or the words labour and wages, and be con* 
tent with the two first or the two last ? Or, if we do not choose to 
zeodnd the Words, let us put the doctrine to the proof, and use them . 
indifferently; then we will talk of the wages of capital and the profit 
of labour, «nd pice versa indifferently ; and what then will become of 
^ the sdenoe of political economy ?*' A pretty *' science" truly would 
ibis professor and '^ speculator" make of it if he had his way. Well 
indeed might Mr Saddler call such political economists, *^ jobbers and 
^peculators." 

B^ore concluding here, I must sute explicitly, that a more eztnMxdi* 
nary piece of elaborate wmsense (for there is no other epithet by which • 
it can be properly characterised,) than this '^ note** {vide idem, p. 74,) 
never certainly fell from the pen of any " political economist ;" and 
after the manner in which the absurdity of the nostrum it maintaina 
bad been previously exposed by the author of the '' Dissertation on 
the Nature, Causes, and Measures of Value," (chap. xL pp. 319, S20 ; 
see also, ^^ A Letter to a Political Economist, occasioned by an Ar- . 
tide in the Westminster Review, on the subject of Value,'* by the 
same author, p. 89,) it is hardly less extraordinary that it should still 
be persisted in. It is pity it should not have been one among the 
number of those '' positions** which, as we are informed by his friends, • 
{vide Scotsman, October 4, 1828,) Mr Macculloch " has had the oon- 
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il^eory, whidi lepresents the lates of profit and wagea as 
▼airjniig imrendy as one another, and of the wire^awn 
doctrine, that the rate of profit is iqpilated by the barren- 
ness or feTtiU^ of the last portion^ of knd brought under' 
cultivation, would have quickly appeared ; and the dd, and 
sound, and intelligible doctrines of Mr Hume and Dr 
Smith, as to the causes of yariatiim in the rates of rent, pro- 
fit, and wages, and as to the real ultimate incidence and ef- 
fect of taxes, would have leassumed all their original evi- 
dence and authori^. It would quickly have appeared that 
it was not, as they supposed, wages and profits that varied 
inversely as one another, but the different wages themselves 
€]f the diffefent classes of labourers, namdy, of the masters' 
or employers of inferior labourers on the one hand, . and of 
those inferior labourers or persons employed on the other^ 
that really varied according to that law. It would have ap- 
peared, tibat when Mr Bicaido says, that the more that is 
paid to the labourer as wages, the less must go to the capi- 
talist as profit of stock, he could only mean, when the sub- 
ject was rightly understood, that the more the infmor la- 
bourer gets as his wages, the less will remain to the superior' 
labourer as his; but the manner in which the aggregate^ 
ftmd of wages is divided between the diffnent dasses of la- 
bourers, superior and inferior, makes no diffisrence to die- 
capitalist. It is true, that if the superior labourer happens 
tO' require or employ a borrowed capital, the more he gets as 
wages the richer he will be, and the abler of course to pay a 
hi^h interest. But this circumstance will not determiiie 



rage openly to oorrect" But this perhaps would have been lettiii^ 
out too much at once : it would have been to hazard too much the 
character of the professor, if not as to his being of all persons the 
most '^ erudite in the history of economy^" yet still for the use he 
was capable of making of that ervditwn^ and fbr soundness or *' sac- 
•*' in propoondiDg *' all its great leading prineiples.'' 
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himt ta do* w) ; rnnir. it is iu»t upon Aib prinG^fe thst. tk»t 
anoiiiit.orinteve8t wiHfhe regulsted^ but bytbequantilyalr 
ciqpkal sttmi and: aocnnulated; or exuting: ati the: time;. 
8edGnig;!profitablfe'eaipfo}«Miit(<)r inresiment, or readyito'bBi 
Ibiittiiraii^paEticuUrooiiittcyvar ntij^ibouriiooil, oodqMnevb 
uMi lli&:field:ftr ittr employment) and> tbe demand. ofT bor^ 
SQWdrs* Tber siitgle qnestum uriuob die benower wll'-hsn^ 
to coMideirmlLbe, W]&a^ Ae can get the oapiM Jbrfsad^ 
htmeret muebhe-majr mdce by hia bufiineBs^ if. be: can: get a: 
Inan: at/bitrrper oent he inHmatgrfefioe. But vitete ca^ 
pitel la afaundittlnaa.eoaipaced ^th the fidd for ita empfoy*^ 
iBBnt^.tlminuaodbMr of oompetiiorafor tliatemploynien tfaBt^ 
ia; beds diarporsoiBi who wiak to lend money orca{tttal) and) 
thoserwho nidr to employ diemaetres'.in busiiieaB ^lli anp^ 
takof tUeiir own, nffi' be: aarii aa to^pmliioe a loir rate-ofi 
profit^ liiiwei«Bnliiich may/Ua obtainiMtYaafimgea.^ ' 

Bub tfaiff' eigphanrion of. profit' a»d .iimgeB> contcadicta tfar 
¥al§aniotionoof them, whidhr would extend ibff meaning of: 
iim&MJtmm^. smtBm to. indudb ail that' is acquired in anji 
biuuieaa, aftos.'paying the wageaofthe inferior pesaona-etB^* 
pioiyed^ wJAotttr ledraniiq; any thing as die wagea of- thet 
oUcflabonisir himself, and woicdd confine the. latter to 'rig«4 
nify the rcnnmenUMn or lewaid of certain of* the laireati 
I of ^^operatiTea^'^ or coimaon^dajfiiabottreny aa-they- 
tinea calad'; and tlaa af^iears to be the true aecret 
of .tbe afanoat.univerBal paeraknee and eaay dissemination of 
erery emmeoua doetnne fiiunded upon tUe miatake of not 
paopedy diac n minarii^ r^pageaftun pnofit of atodr. Almost 
eveiy person, indeed, when the question is laid distincdy 
before him in a separate disconnected form, will acknow- 
ledge, that the earnings of the higher species of labourers 
are really wages as much as those of the lower species ; but 
the far greater part of late writers seem totally to forget this 
cixcumstance* the moment. they, turn away; firom the simple 
view of the quealiotti and advnooe a aingle-atq^ in dbe pco^-*' 
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gBMi |pej«Rid it,— 4lra]idiiig.all their subaeqiient »Mwoningt 
on the vulgar notioii ot profit and wages, and <mi that of 
wages denoting a fixed and inTariable quantity ; and in this 
we distinctly recognize the natural and obvious oonsequenoe 
of attempting to reason dosfely and connectedly \^n vague 
and undefined terms, so fi^uently observed and complained 
of in odier cases. Had these writers reflected but for a 
moment, and attempted to define what they meant l^ oon^ 
mon labour, they would instantly have perodved Ae i^ 
surdity of confining the term wages to the eatnings of any 
smgle dass. of labourers, and the ftitility of any reasoning 
founded on such an und^rstandikig of it. Had this altempt 
been made> what would common labour have been defined 
to be P or what point^of the scale, firom the lowest scot of 
Uabour to Qie highest^ could have been fixed upon as that 
wliere the earnings of labour ceased to be wages and bbM 
denly became profit of stock ? 

Mr Ricardo defines the natural price (or wages) of la^ 
bour to be ^^ that piice which is neceasary to enable the 
lab<mrers, one with another, to subsist, and to petp e U i ate 
their race^ without eidier increase ox diminution.^ 

But'.thia dbfinition could only be intended to i^ply to the 
VflBy.lowest-.descriplkm of labourem, whom it moreover sop. 
poses redueed to the very. lawest possible or endurable ooiii^ 
^Cion^ namely^ to a subsiBteDce consisting of diei smallest 
quantity and worst^quahty of food, dotbes, and lodging,* by 
isfasoh fifi^can be suppDrted,--a omdilion to wUchlbslieaa 
BP> oeni pd e r iMe number, of peo|^o oi distmct daas.of ]m 
bourers ever were reduced in any crriliaed sockty^ and .yet 
tlia wbde of Mr Bicardo's system is built and rortediupon 
tiiiiiBuppoflitbn ! 

Tnumakie hifl.defiiiitidn apj^icaUe to anydaas above the 



' ftwMiptesjoftWitiarf Rrowmyj chqp^ f^ ^M, ssconi edMom 
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very lowest, or even to the very lowest itself, if not lednoed 
to the condition above stated, Mr Ricatdo' shotdd hate 
added die words, with their eaiating habits and modes of 
l^. For what should hinder that class of labourers which 
is immediately above the lowe8t,-«-or even the very lowest 
of all, unless they were pushed to the very last and extremest 
verge of existence,— >to subsist and increase their numbers 
if -they choose to be content with an inferior quantity and 
quality of necessaries ? But still more, what should hinder 
ev^ other class of labourers in the ascending scale to sub- 
sist and increase thenr numbers if they choose to be conlent 
with a humbler way of living? — What, in a word, should 
hinder the higher classes of labourers to subsist and in- 
crease their numbers to the utmost extent that their physi- 
cal nature admits of, but their disinclination to change their 
habits and modes of life, and descend to a lower station ? 

But fturther ; this definition of Mr Ricardo^s, of the na- 
tural price of labour, is essentially and radically erroneous, 
and utterly incorrect in every view that can be taken of it, 
being founded on a false idea of human- nature and human, 
society, and an ignorance of the natural progress of the lat. 
ter under any tolerable system of liberty and security or 
good government. For not only is it natureU thatmankind 
should increase their numbers, and quite possible for them 
to do so ind^nitdyj and to increase their wealth and the 
price of their labour at the same time, but, as .has been 
abeady shown, and as will be stitt further illusteated in the 
sequel, such a poigressis the natural andneoessary course 
oftMngSj under the condition just mentioned 

It is not only possible, but it is the natural and necessary 
course of things under good government,, for mankhud to 
save, increase, and accumulate wealth indefinitely ; and it 
is not only perfectly possible, but it is the natural and ne- 
cessary course of things also, under the same condition, that 
one part of the wealth, constantiy increasing and accumulat- 
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ix^, flbould go to increase the numbers of the people^ and 
•another part to improve the conditiooi and incseaae the r0a< 
.wages of the labourers in every employment, and especially 
of the lower classes of labourers, when education has been 
Ailly extended to them, so as to improve their habits and 
modes of life, by enlarging theb minds and raising their 
ideas in regard to what they should consider necessary to 
their comfortable subsistence. The natural price therefore, 
or wages of labour, must be always necessarily, under a good 
• system of government, not afiaied^ but a conatanih^4noreas^ 
ing quantity ; and every definition which involves a ccm- 
traiy supposition, or which implies that population should 
be stationary, and the wages of labour a fixed and invariable 
quantity, must be eternally fidse and erroneous, and the 
reasonings founded upon it fallacious and invalid. 

It is true indeed, that when the world comes to be very 
highly peopled and cultivated, the additions which will then 
be capable of being made to thegreater part of raw products 
which can be used as food, will be small comparatively with 
the additions or improvements that may still tx>ntinue to be 
made in the shape of clothes, houses, and other accommo- 
dations or conveniences ; and this may very probably cause 
any progress that takes place subsequently to appear more 
in the shape of an increase of wages than in the numbers 
of the people ; but such dreumstance can never stop tiiat 
progress altogether, or prevent either the wages of labour 
or the numbers of mankind, or both, fmrn increasing and 
augmenting in some degree, however small. 
. It may be true also perhaps, that, in veiy highly peopled 
and cultivated cfvuntries, any new additions that can' be made 
to the average annual supplies of food, must generally be 
procured with greater d]£Bculty, or at greater cost, thanpre>- 
viously ;• but it is a very false and precipitate conclusion 

* I have asid above, it ma^ he fxrhapt^ because in one mum the 



ivddob has teen MMifpted to te founded on this cbcam^ 
Mmce, thst 4lie loi>«r dasseB cf labourers must therefore be 
tMtent widi a s&idtear quantity and wone quality of food, 
«r miijk lower wagee than previouBly, fai order to admit of 
«iah additional supidies being obtained. For it does not 
by any <nieans fellow that the additional difficulty must be 
tdveroeme, or the additional costde&ayed, by the implication 
^ me/re kibaur ; mKh additional difficulty and cost may be, 
n»din {KMnt of &ct generally is, overcome and defrayed by 
4ie inxxreaae nd application of more tapttdl; and wlietbttir 
ilie eflfect be produced in the one way or the othct w31 d^ 
)pend entirely an the circumstances which determine the ioi- 
tits and modes of lift or subsistence of the labourers, iunne^ 
ly, on the dmiacter of the government unddr which thi^ 
live. If ^ government be bad, the dtect may be pvodo- 
ted by the degradation of the character and condition of the 
labourers ; but under good government, whet« the lower 
cdiBses of labourers will not «nly, as has been Aown^ 8ii»- 



cost or difficulty experienced in acquiring raw products generslly can- 
not difier very greatly, if at aU, at one period ftGm another ; thfe 
greater fertility of the soils first cultivated bemg eorniterbdanoed by 
tbs more imperfect modes of i^cultare, deflcieni^ of ea|iital» aai 
other adverse cireumttanoea in the early periods Df fiOQisty» and tfie 
sterility of those last cultivated being compensated by the incidence 
and agency of circumstances or causes of an opponte kind in the ad- 
vanced periods; those causes or drcumstancea being innumerahle 
which facilitate and augment the production of corn or other articles 
0f subsistence as population and meMi increase ;-^«8 the gresttt abun- 
4iaos and sssiisr acquisition of matiani, the asfwr appHMoh df, and 
snore oaaveiueat soceas to marfcetli,«r the coatinusl and ind^fiule 
dunrtem^g of the road, or distance, chat prodnee has Is be canied to 
market, which takes place from the growth of poypulation ; not to 
mention the unceasing occurrence of improTementa in the alultl of 
the cultivators, or of inventions and discoveries in the arts and pro- 
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jodiiaUte and modes (tfiife, it am eidy^^e liy Ae moiease 
jBidtiffiicntion «f ciyitel that mich. jrfdkioiial «upf3i68 cF 
HMT pKidace JBOttti)e obtsiiied. 

It k mot by «Bjr meaiM « aec o n wj ^coiMeqqcfice, as has 
iiaen (supposed, that wbot ^e ^ciicuittfiteaces whiA deter- 
nae Ibe^dunraotsr-and coodkisfR ef die labouiere «re sucSi 
Jttitoittdace^diieiii to sustak or impio^iHe their habits aad 
ttMdhsiof 4i|e, «iid oonse^Motiiy %o sustain ^rages, no aAK- 
liDnal suj^pbos of va^ir psoduefe TCqpariag gvealer eost can be 
obtained. For it is always to be recollected, that the gretft 
instrument of prodoetion, 4W}iSfo2, is constantly increasing, 
and constantly psodudng greater and gneater ^S&stB in pror 
fsrtion 40 die Jabourdiat assists andgui^4t, and iiisby 
4iiis means 4duefly, (and not, as has been sfesurdly and in» 
omsidnately maintained, selelgr 4Md enlnsively by the de>. 
gradatbn of the labourer,0r by die dimniiition of Us wages,) 
■that any new diflicnlty, jst 'additiiwal oost in the aoquiffltion 
of raw produce, ts vaturaBy or Josmlly overoome, or tiiat 
onllivation is extended to the isfinior soils, and <to the more 
distant and inoonvenient^^sitaated lands. 

80 ht indeed is it from heing either impossible or uncom- 
mon to see cukiTatUNi esctended in this manner to inferior 
soils, ihat it is predady what naturally and necessarily ha|^ 
pens under good govemmenty—wliere, if theve be any tradi 
in what has been so hagfij stated in a £wmer chapter,* the 
atfctiriftwaleuppliesrf ranrpsedueemuslbeacy^^ 
lAdiont any ndacdon^ but coinddendy widi a constant 
and indefinite rise of die wages of labour. 

It is much more natural and more usual thereforey— as 
certainly it is much more desirable,---4iiat cuidvation should 
fae eztendad in diis manner by die increase and applicadon 
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o£ capital, and that the capitalist should be content with a 
lower rate of profit or interest, than that the labourer should 
be abridged of his wages; and it is a fortunate circumstance, 
that in the possible fixture indefinite increase, of raw pro^ 
duce, as well as of manu&ctured commodities, (both of 
whidi must always divide themselves in some way or other,) 
the lower classes of labourers can never fail to obtain a share 
as long as they continue to sustain and improve th^ con- 
duct and character, and habits and modes of life,— all whidi 
we have shown they necessarily must do under good govern- 
ment. 

Yet this is a result which Mr Ricardo and his followers 
depreovfce beyond all others. There is nothing more ter- 
rible to their imaginations than the idea of cultivation being 
extended to '^ the poorer soils,^ lest it should happen in con- 
sequence that << wages should rise and profits fall,^ — so great 
a misfoictune do they consider it that any part of the bene- 
fits arising from capital should descend to the labourer ! — 
There is no danger against which we are more emphatically 
warned than against this, and none of theb nostrums which 
is more incessantly rung in our ears. <^ There is no other 
way,^ says their chief, ^^ of keeping profits up, but by keep- 
ing wages down,""* — a sentiment than which none can, in my 
opinion, be more ungenerous, not to say haid-hearted ; 
-*-and, in strict conformity with this sentiment, they repre- 
sent A^A prafUa and Uno wages (instead of the very con^ 
Irary) as the true ^^ standanT or criterion ^ of national pros- 
perity r which notion, however, arises fiom their totally 
misapprehending the true nature of wages and profits, and 
fiom their confounding those two distinct descriptions of re- 
venue with one another. 

It has been a question which above all others has most 



* Ricardo '' On Protection to Agriculture/' p. 44^ fimrth edition. 
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ftnxioudy occupied the thoughts (and the endeavduts to solve 
V) of good and liberal-mmded men in these latter times, 
how the inferior classes of people might be relieved ftom 
the pressure of extreme poverty, and made partakers in 
some degree of the abundant wealth of the more fortunate 
members of the community, without any attendant evil, or 
without plunging them afterwards into deeper difficulties 
and destitution than those from which it was attempted to 
deliver them. And if we consider how much the different 
families of mankind are mixed in two or three generations, 
this anxiety will appear not more benevolent than just and 
rational ; as it will be seen, that much of the capital at any 
time existing must probably have been saved by the pro- 
genitors of persons who are now poor. Even Mr Malthus 
professes to go thus far ; indeed he goes much farther ; for 
he maintains Mr Godwin^s argument, which extends much 
farther, to be irresistible, if it were not for the consideration 
just mentioned^ of certain alleged greater difficulties and 
destitution that would fall upon the poor in Qonsequence of 
those attempts to relieve them. << Taking an individual in- 
stance/' says the former of these writers^ '' without reference 
to consequences^ it appears to me that Mr Godwin's argument 
is irresistible. Can it be pretended for a moment that a part ' 
of the mutton which I expect to eat to-day would not be much 
more beneficially employed on some hard-working labourer^ 
who has not perhaps tasted animal food for the last week, or 
on some poor family, who cannot command sufficient food of 
any kind fully to satisfy the cravings of hunger? If these 
instances were not of a nature to multiply in proportion as 
such wants were indiscriminately gratified, the gratification 
of them, as it would be practicable, would be highly benefit 
cial."» 

But if it be impossible, consistently with the existence 

* Essay on Popalation, Appendix, toL iii. p. 344. 

K 
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of any wealth aibove the natrow measure of the savages statei, 
^* that those who have drawn a blwak in the lottery of life,^ 
sl^ould share direjctty in the prize which the aceumulationa 
made in past times present, what are we to think of that 
philosophy which would grudge to those less fortunate per* 
sons that indirect participation (or inheritance) in those ac- 
cumulations, or in the benefits of capital, which the Author 
of nature has decreed should flow to all mankind, from the 
constitution of things and from those laws which he has de- 
termined should regulate the distribution of wealth ? 

But to return. 

It is wiother fiivourite- theory ef the class of writers al* 
realty mentioned, (and this, will, be the proper place to no- 
lice it, as being connected widi the fbregoing discussions,) 
that every society or people has an incomparably greater 
tendency to increase ip numbers than in wealth or capital*; 
and although this theory is«opposed to the strongest evidence 
of facts, to the most uniform ^experience, and is utterly in* 
consistent with their own most ample admissions in regard 
to the force and efiecCs of the principle of saving or Jtu4 
gality^ these writers do yet maintain it with the most im* 
plicit and unhesitating confidence, while, at the same time, 
diey do not advance a single argument in support of it that 
I have been able to discover, but Iteve us simply to rely on 
their oracular word ! — I trust I may be free to presume 
therefore, that it may be sufficient for me flatly and peremp- 
torily to deny this theory, and to appeal to all history ,T-to 
the history at least of every country in which any tolerably 
good government has been established, — ^for the instapt and 
triumphant refutation of it. 

In every country where any tolerably good govemmeat 
has been establish^,— indeed I might almost say in every 
country without exception, wherever the people have in- 
creased their numbers in any considerable degree, — ^it will 
uniformly be found that they. have. incieased their wealth 
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duiing the «ame period in a still greater ptdportdon. Iriiall 
only refer in proof of this to the United States of North 
America and Great Britain, the two countries with which 
we are best acquainted, and in both of which it will be 
found, that although population has increased very much 
within the last thirty years, and in the former country, 
with nearly, it has been supposed, its greatest possible ra- 
pdity, still capital has increased in a more than equal pro- 
portion, as will be evident if we but look to the additions 
they have made to their wealth in the open and visible shape 
of houses, manufactories, and whole towns elegantly and 
substantially built or renewed ^ canals and roads of vast ex- 
tent and cost, meliorations and permanent agricultural im- 
provements, the increase, of ships, and commerce, andandn* 
finite number of other accumulations throughout the jpoun- 
tcy, which are all groatw uqw ixk both countries^ ini pnqpov** 
lion to the numbers of die people, than they were at any! 
former period. ......: i 

It will no doubt ,be alleged by "die disciples of Mt It!- 
curdo, that the rapid increase of wealth in' North America 
is to be accounted for from the dtcumstiince, that the peopTe 
there have it still in their power to draw their supplies of 
riiw produce from " soils of the first quality ;"" — and jet I 
believe it would be found, if proper inquir]^ were made, that 
the agricultural produce of Great Britain, taking it in the 
^^Sgregate both from rich and poor soils, is,* acquhred at a 
much less coat of labour a9d capiti^, tlipa.tbat o{,tI^ jUnited 
fitotes, quantity for quantity. Butibo'dua as it may,- still 
we have the instance of Great Britain increasiBg her capi* 
tal in a still greater propottioiftdan berfpopnhticra, notwith* 
standing all the waste of by far the greatest and most ex« 
pensive war she was ever engaged in, whilst at the '^ame 
fime^for the additions of raw produce necessarily requir- 
ed to feed and clothe her increased numbers^ shewm (tb 
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the Utter discomfiture of the Ricardo doctrine) obliged to 
have ** reoowrse to the poorer soUsJ" 

Nor should what has been just stated be at all surpris- 
ing to those who are aware of the force and general preva- 
lence of the principle of saving or firugality. ^^ It can sd- 
dom happen^ indeed/' saysDr Smith, ''that the drcumstanoes 
of a great nation can be much affected either by the prodi- 
gality or misconduct of individuals ; the profusion or impru- 
dence of some being always more than compensated by the 
frugality and good conduct of others. 

" With regard to profusion, the principle which prompts 
to expense is the passion for present enjoyment, which, though 
sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained, is in 
general only momentary and occasional. But the principle 
which prompts to save is the desire of bettering our condition ; 
a desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, 
comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go 
into the grave. In the whole interval which separates those 
two moments, there is scarce perhaps a single instance in 
which any man is so perfectly and completely satisfied with 
his situation as to be without any wish of alteration or im- 
provement of any kind. An augmentation of fortune is the 
means by which the greater part o£ men propose and wish to 
better their condition. It is the means the most vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way of augmenting 
their fortune is tcf save and accumulate some part of what they 
acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon some extra- 
ordinary occasions. Though the principle of expense, there- 
fore, prevails in almost all men upon some occasions, and in 
some men upon almost all occasions, yet in the greater part 
of men, taking the whole course of their life «t an average, 
the principle of frugality seems not only to predominate, but 
to predominate very greatly. 

" With regard to misconduct, the number of prudent and 
successful undertakings is everywhere much greater than that 
of injudicious and unsuccessful ones. After all our complaints 
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of die firequmcy of bankruptcies^ the unhappy men who &U 
into this nusfortone make but a very small part of the whok 
number engaged in trade^ and all other sorts of business ; not 
much more perhaps than one in a thousand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greatest and most humiliating calamity which can 
befall an innocent man. The greater part of men, therefcve, 
are sufficiently careful to avoid it. Some^ indeed, do not 
avoid it^ as some do not avoid the gallows. 

** Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they sometimes are by public prodigality and misconduct."* 

And again : — ^' When we compare the state of a nation at 
two different periods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures 
more numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive, we may be assured that its capital must have increas- 
ed during the interval between those two periods, and that 
more must have been added to it by the good conduct of 
some, than had been taken from it either by the private mis- 
conduct of others, or by the public extravagance of govern- 
menft 

Nor is there any doctrine in the whole compass of politi- 
cal science to which the followers of Mr Ricardo bear an 
ampler testimony, or to which they give a fuller and more 
unequivocal assent than this. They seem even to vie with 
one another as well as with Dr Smith, and to strain their 
invention for stronger language in which to state it, and to 
express their deep sense of its truth. 

" There is no instance," says one of the most noted of Mr 
Ricardo's disdples, " of any people having ever missed an 
opportunity to save and amass. In all tolerably well-govern- 
ed countries the principle of accumulation has uniformly had 
a marked ascendency, over the principle of expense. Indivi- 
duals are fully sensible of the value of the articles they ex- 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 3. f Ibid. 
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pend; for, in the v^atmajonty ofinttaaces, diqr are the' iiii« 
mediate vesult of their industry, perseverance, and eoonomy s 
and they will not consume them, unless to obtain an equlta^ 

lent advantage."* 

It may^be stated therefore, I think, as an undonbttd 
axiom, that the ^sposilion to accumulate wealth is at least 
as stroi^ as the propensity to multiply population ; and that 
the former principle of. our nature is perfectly sufficient to 
keep the latter in subjection and in check, under any toler- 
able system of laws or good government. 



CHAPTER VI. 
OF ihnE PEoriT Or nnrEBEST of stock oe capital. 

SECTION I. 
PROFIT OF STOCK DEFINED. 

The profit of stock or capital is that share of wealth, — the 
produce of land, labour, and capital, — ^which belongs to the 
capitalist after the deduction of rent and wages, — ^including 
of course in that deduction his own tvages^ where he be- 
stows his own labour in the employment of his capital. 
In other words, profit of stock is that exact share of wealth 
which the capitalist can procure by means of his capital 
without labouring himself, or without, at least, labouring or 



* Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. Maculloch, Esq. purt 
iv. p. 415. 
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trmiblmg himself fturther than may be necessary to lend and 
B6t\xte it in the best mather. Profit of stock is fherefbre. 
the same thmg with interest of money. 

The distinctive characteristics of tent and Vages are not 
difficult to be ascertained^ and the reventie^ which onght 
jftopetlj to fall under those denominations have been in 
general pretty correctly understood ; but' the notions that 
have prevailed hitherto in regard to what ought to be con- 
sidered as the profit of stock seem singularly vague, un- 
settled, and erroneous, as confounding those profits with the 
wages of labour, in aH the employments where capital is re- 
quired as wen as with what ii^ properly compensation for 
risk, — an undefinabl^ and uncertam quantity. 

* Thei*e is in fact no 6uch thing as profit of rtbcft oir capital, 
properly so called, distinct from that which is paid for the 
use of stock or capital ; and all gatn in' itny business, profes- 
rion, or employment, which is over and above the ordinary 
rate of mterest on the capital employed, is either wages,—' 
that is, remuneration or reward for labour or industry, or in^ 
gehuity; or skill, in the use and application of that capital, 
—or otherwise it is the result a£ fortune or accident^ — ^that 
is, of ** secret and unknown causes,"*'* which sometimes oc- 
GBsion greater or less gain in trade, or no gain at all, and 
sometimes a loss, — aiid falls properly to be considered as 
dompensation for mA, which ought not to be confounded 
^th the profit ordinarily derivable from capital any more 
than with the ordinary wages of labour ; — such accidental 
gain being regulated by no certain principles, and being 
therefore without the pale of science, or at least of political 
science, which is conversant alone with ^^ known and deter- 
minate causes,^-)- rejecting all others with disdain.. 



* Blr Hame's definition of chance, i. e. fortune or accident. Vide 
Eastfys, part i. essay 14. 
t Fide Ibid. 
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The w<3ftd profit indeed, in its common snd popular ac- 
ceptation, is understood to mean the same thing with gain^ 
and in this sense it includes eveiy thing in the shape of 
wealth that any person can acquire from any subject ^hat- 
ever, be it land or capital, or from any business, profession, 
or employment whatever; in which sense it is a very use- 
frd and perhaps necessary word ;* but as a term designat- 
ing the revenue arising . from a peculiar species of property 
or capital, and as defining and limiting the right to that re- 
venue, it must be confined precisely to the sense of interest. 
Not that interest measures the exact quantity of wealth pro- 
duced by capital ; for, as . I liave already endeavoured to 
prove at large,f a great part of that wealth difiuses itself, 
and communicates its benefits indirectly to the whole com- 
munity. But interest measures the whole gain arising firom 
it directly to the individual proprietor, — all that he can daim 
specifically in his character of capitalist, or all that he can 
directly gain by it without labouring himself; and what he. 
gains by the superaddition of his labour is wages. 

But Dr Smith, it will be said, did not himself restrict the 
* meaning of the expression profit of stock thus fiir, or con- 
fine it to the signification exclusively of interest of money. 
Still, however, all his reasonings concerning profit and wages, 
and especially his exposition of the true ultimate incidence 
and eflect of taxes, require that it should be restricted to 
this meaning ; and, as I have already mentioned, Dr Smith 
himself was perfectly aware that he had not fully explained 
this point, or always perfectly discriminated between wages 
and profit. This will now most distinctly and plainty ap- 



* Perhaps it might be expedient to discontinue the use of the word 
profit fti its technical sense altogether, and, substituting for it the 
term rent, to say rent of stock or capital, instead of profit of stocky 
&c., as we say rent, not profit of land. I have not, however, ventured 
to make so great an innovation. 

t Chap. V, section «. of book I. et passim. 
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pear from the ieztriicts I must here produce from the In* 
quiry mto the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Natioite ; 
and in reviewing the subject it will be, I trust, made fiilly 
. apparent, that no just or intelU^ble distinction can be laid 
down between the one and the other, imless it be at that 
line where interest commences ; that line which separates 
what is gained without labour ftom what is gained in con- 
sequence of labour being added. 

In the following passages it is frankly admitted that 
wages and profit are too often confounded with one an- 
other:— 

'' The difference/' says Dr Smith, ^« between the earnings 
of a common labourer and those of a well-employed lawyer 
or physician is evidently much greater than that between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of trade. The 
«{>parent difference, besides, in the profits of different trades, 
is generally a deception arising from our not always distin* 
guishing what ought to be considered as wages from what 
ought to be considered as profit. 

*^ Apothecaries' profit is become a by-word, denoUng some- 
thing uncommonly extravagant This great apparent profit, 
however, is frequently no more than the reasonable wages of 
labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more 
delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever, and the 
trust which is reposed in him is of much greater importance. 
He is the physician of the poor in all cases, and of the 'rich 
when the distress or danger is not very great. His reward, 
therefore, ought to be suitable to his skill and his trust, and 
it arises generally from the price at which he sells his drugs. 
But the whole drugs which the best employed apothecary, in 
a large market-town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps cost 
him above thirty or forty pounds. Though he should sell 
them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thousand 
per cent, profit, this may frequently be no more than the^ea* 
sonable wages of his labour, charged, in the only way in which 
he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
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plot of di6 apparent profit is really wages disguised in the garb 
oft»r6fit. 

^^ In a small setport town> a little grocer will make forty or 
ffty per cent, upon a stock of a single hundred pounds^ while 
a considerable wholesale merchant in the same place will 
scarce make eight or ten per cent, upon a stock of ten thou-« 
sand. The trade of the grocer may be necessary for the cpn- 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of the market 
may not admit the employment of a larger capital in the busi- 
ness. The man, however, must not only live by his trade, 
but live by it suitably to the qualifications which it requires. 
Besides possessing a little capital, he must be able to read, 
write, and account, and must be a tolerable judge too of per- 
haps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their prices, quali- 
ties, and the markets where they are to be had cheapest He 
must have all the knowledge, in short, that is necessary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from becoming 
but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty or forty pounds 
a year cannot be considered as too great a recompense for tlie 
labour of a person so accomplished. Deduct this from the 
seemingly great profits of his capital, and little more will re- 
main, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is, in this case too, really wages."* 

Of the five circumstances which Dr Smith describes so 
justly and with so much precision, as aflTecting wages, aud 
as making up for a small pecimiary gain in some employ- 
ments, and counterbalancing a great one in others, vis. 
** first, the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves ; secondly, the easiness or cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them ; thirdly, the ccm.- 
stancy or inconstancy of employment in them ; fourthly, the 
small or great trust which must be reposed in those who ex- 



* Wealth of NatiMis, book i. chafK 10. 
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mteUe them; aad^ fifthly^ the firohftbility or improbidbfllty of 
success in them/'*-^Aref he acknowledges have no influence 
on the profits of stodc, namely ^ the second^ thirdy ajod fourth; 
but be sets it down that the tWo others (namely, die ^ret 
mAJPfth) have. — He says :— 

' (Firsts) " Disa^eeableness and disgrace affect the profits of 
^tock in the same manner as the wages of labour. The keeper 
of an inn or tavern, who is never master of his own house, and 
who is exposed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises 
neither a very agreeable nor a very creditable business. But 
there is scarce any common trade in which a small stock 
yields so great a profit "t 

(Secondly,) '^The profits of stock seem to be very little af- 
fected by the easiness or difliculty of learning the trade in 
which it is employed. All the different ways in which stock 
ts commonly employed in great towns seem in reality to be 
allxloit equally easy to learn. One branch either of foreign or 
domestic trade cannot well be a more intricate business than 
another."} 

(Thirdly,) '^ The constancy or inconstancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of stock in any particular 
trade.^ Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed 
depends not upon the trade but the trader."§ 

(Fourthly,) '' When a person employs only his own stock in 
tradi^, there is no trust ; and the credit which he may get 
horn other people depends, not upon the nature of his trade, 
but upon their opinio of his' fbrtune, probity, and prudence. 
The different rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches 
of trade, cannot arise firom tlM diftrent 'dqprees of trtfst re* 
posed in the trader."t| 

(Ei^y,) '' In all the different enq)loymento otf stock, the or^ 
dinary rate of profit varies more or less with the certainty or 
uncertainty of the returns. These are in general less nncev- 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. t Ibid. 

t Ibid. § Ibid. || Ibid. 
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tain in this inland than in the foreign trade, and in some 
branches of foreign trade than in others; in the trade to 
North America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. The 
ordinary rate of profit always rises more or less with the risk. 
It does not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, or so as 
to compensate it completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent 
in the most hazardous trades. The most hazardous of all 
trades, that of a smuggler, though when the adventure sue-, 
ceeds it is likewise the most profitable, is the infallible road 
to bankruptcy. . The presumptuous hope of success seems to 
act here as upon all other occasions, and to entice so many ad« 
venturers into those hazardous trades, that their competition 
reduces their profit below what is sufficient to compensate the 
risk. To compensate it completely, the common returns 
ought, over and above the ordinary profits of stock, not only 
to make up for all occasional losses, but to afford a surplus 
profit to the adventurers of the same nature with the profit of 
insurers. But if the common returns were sufficient for all 
this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these than 
in other trades. 

" Of the five circumstances, therefore," concludes Dr Smith, 
^' which vary the wages of labour, two only affect the profits 
of stock ; the agreeableness and disagreeableness of the busi- 
ness, and the risk or security with which it is attended."* 

Now, in the first place, with regard to the last-mentioned 
of these two circumstances, which are here represented as. 
affecting the profits of stock in particular businesses, -name- 
ly, the risk or security with which they are attended, it is 
undoubtedly true, that the gain, whether profit or wi^es, 
<< rises more or less with the risk ;^ and whatever gain does 
arise, from this or any other cause, augments of course the 
whole gain ; but why such accidental and uncertain gains 
should be set down to the account of profit of stock rather 
than to that of wages of labour^ does not by any means so 



* Wealth of Nations, book L chap. 10. 
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dearly appear. In the making of gunpowder^ for example, 
one of the most hazardous of businesses, there are two dif- 
ferent sorts of risk which must be more oir less compensated 
by the average returns, both of which it seems much more 
seasonable to consider as wages of labour than as profit of 
stock. There is the risk of pecuniary loss from explosions, 
and there is the risk of personal injury to which people en- 
gaged in this business are exposed. As to the recompense 
for the risk of personal injury, there can scarcely be room 
for any question as to the denomination of revenue to which 
it should be referred, the greater part always, and some- 
times the whole of it, being in fact paid in the actual shape 
of wages to the workmen, who require something additional 
on account of this risk ; and with regard to explosions, al-' 
though they cannot perhaps be entirely prevented by any 
vigilance or by any precautions that can be taken, yet the 
frequency of their occurrence may probably be diminished 
by superior care and vigilance ; and w]iatever is thus saved 
by the prevention of such accidents in this manner, seems 
the proper reward or wages of that sort of labour. In the 
case of the smuggler also, the success of whose enterprises 
depends so much upon his personal exertions and conduct, 
it seems much more reasonable to consider his extraordinary 
gains, ** when the adventure succeeds,^ as the wages of his 
labour than as the profits of his stock.* 



* Perhaps indeed the real troth may be, that such accidental and 
micertain gains betong, pnqierly speaking, neither to ihe one deno- 
mination of revenoe nor the other, bnt constitute a sort diatinct in it^ . 
self and diflbrent ftma both ; a sort of gain^ however, which, as it 
depends on no fixed or known principles, bat, like a lottery-prise, 
sometimea fidla contingeBtly to one and aometimea to another without 
any settled rule ; so it can deaerye or occupy no place in the science of 
the distribution of weahh. Or at least all that can be requisite in 
that science in regard to it, is simply to disentangle and distecumber 
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AgaiH) with xegiu^.tQ tfae^agreeabl^eas or disagre^eiiUe-'. 
nets of the busmess-as aSsdling the profits of stock, when, 
Dr Smith says, — " The keeper of an inn or tavern, who is 
never master of his own house, and who is exposed to the 
brutality of every drunkard, exercises nether a very agree- 
able nor a very crecfitable business,^ and when he adds, — 
« But there is scarce any common trade in which a small 
stock yields so great a profit,^^ and thence infers that ^^ dis- 
agreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock in the 
same manner as thp wages of lab0ur,^*^oes he not evidently 
confound the one description of revenue or gain with the 
other ? For what is the superior gain which the innkeeper 
realises, upon his business but wages, or superior remune* 
ration for bis more .^isareditable or disagreeable labour ? 
What is it but an instance of that very ^^ deception ariaiiig 
hgpK our^PQt always distinguishing what ought to be consi- 
dered las wages ^rom wl^at ought -to be considered as profit,^ 



the Bul^ect^ by disseyering those accidental and uncertain gains from 
the proper objects of our attention^— namely, rent, wages, and the 
profit of stock, legitimately so called. The ordinary and average gain 
in aU bufinesses^ professioiis, or employments. Is in general little more 
than sufficient to maintain the persons engaged in them, aecordiiig to 
the manner in which people of the particular condition are accustomed 
to live ; although there are no doubt much greater variety in the 
modes of living among the higher classes of labourers than among the 
lower. The &r greater part, however, of both the higher and lower, 
gain nothing more than a livelihood by their businesses ; and it is com- 
monly either by living more frugally than their neighbours, or by some 
accidental gain, that persons of this condition make any considerable 
aocumuladonB. It no doubt happeaa sometimes that individuals are 
indebted fbr their wealth sdely to their superior geniue and industry, 
-^w, for example, in the osse of Afkwiigbt, the inventor ot theoot* 
ton-spinning machinery ; but large fbrtunes suddenly acquired are 
much more frequently the eftets of aocident and good fortune ; and 
henee, sodeub^ the liame, afirhme^ which is given to every large 
ev rsmarkaUe acquisition of wealth. 

2 
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of which Dr Smith takes especial aotaoe soon afterwnda m 
the same chapter^ in continuing his treatment of the sub- 
ject?* 

The ground, tberefinre, it appears, is not by any means 
tenable which would distinguish the profit of stock from in- 
terest of money, or which would describe any thing as that 
profit but what is Teceived for it by the capitalist in that 
character specifically, and without labour ; that is, without 
the labour of personally applying it or superintending its 
application in business or production. Nor can any line be 
drawn between profit of stock and wages which shall be 
inore defensible or preferable to another, but that which di- 
vides them at the point where interest commences. 

And if this be granted^ it must at once appear eyident, 
that neither the agreeableness nor disagreeableness, nor the 
risk or security with which any biiwess is attended, . can 
hnYe any influence on the profits of stoqk. For what is it 
to him who lends Ins a^ital bow disagreeable or hazardou) 
soever the business in which it is employed ipay be, pro* 
vided he has sufficient security for its repayment P J^t him 
who engages in such business look to that, and take ctfre to 
have himself properly rewarded and indemnified both for the 
risk and hardship whatever it may be. He should certaitdy 
receive a higher premium to compensate the greater risk, 
and higher wages or remuneration for his more ilrksonie'br 
disagreeable labour in the more hazardous and disagreeable 
businesses ; but why the ungalled capitalist should receive 
higher interest is by no means apparent. Nor is the nature 
of the case in the slightest degree difierent with regard to 
the person who superintends the. employment of a eapital of 
his own in such disagreeable and hazardous employment. 
He should have his risk and labour suitably compensated in 



* See the passage quoted at large before, page 265, etseq. 
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the proper shape of wages and insurance against loss ; but 
when this is accomplished, h^ cannot expect to leceive mote 
in his capacity of capitalist than he would do in the least 
disagreeable and least hasardous business. 

Dr Smith has himself observed, that, ^< in point of agree- 
ableness or disagreeableness^ there is little or no difference in 
the far greater part of the different employments of stock, but 
a great deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary profit of 
stock, though it rises with the risk, does not always seem to 
rise in proportion to it. It should follow from all this, that^ 
in the same society or neighbourhood, the average and ordi« 
nary rates of profit in the different employments of^ stock 
should be more nearly upon a level than the pecuniary wages 
of the different sorts of labour. They are so accordingly.*** 

But the same author elsewhere says, <^ The profits of 
stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a different name 
for the wages o^ a particular sort of labour, the labour of in- 
spection and direction. They are, however, altogether dif- 
ferent, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 
proportion to the quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuity of 
this supposed labour of inspection and direction. They are 
regulated altogether by the value of the stock employed, and 
are greater or smaller in proportion to the extent of this 
8tock."t 

Now this is true to a tittle of interest, but of interest 
only ; of course it is true of profit of stock as identified with 
interest. 



« Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. 
t Ibid, book i. chap. 6. 
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SECTION II. 
« 
OF THE CIECUM8TAKCXS WHICH ES6ULATE AND DETER- 
MINE THE ORDINARY AND AVERAGE, OR NATURAL, RATE 
OF PROFIT AT ANY PARTICULAR TIME AND PLACE. 

Throughout the whole of our foregoing disquLntions in 
this work, it may have been observed, that invariably, where- 
ever I have had occasion to speak of the profit pf stock, I 
have always added the words, or interest. 

This precaution I thought it proper to adopt, that I 
might not lead the reader into any mistake as to the exact 
nature of that particular species of revenue which is pro- 
perly designated by the former term, before I came to the 
place where I was more fully to explain the reasons why I 
held it to be identical with that which is designated by the 
latter. Now, however, having done this, and shown, as I 
. trust I have done, to the satisfaction of every one, that pro- 
fit of stock is identical with interest of money, it will be un- 
necessary as well as inconvenient to continue the practice 
we have adopted and followed hitherto, in regard to this 
matter, any longer; and I shall therefbre, in the present 
section, and henceforward, content myself with using the 
terms profit and interest singly, and either of them indif- 
ferently, dedaiing once for all, as I now do, that I use 
them upon all occasions (wherever I speak of the profit of 
stock technically,) uniformly and invariably in the same 
sense. x • 

Having established this point, then, (I mean the identity 
of profit of stock with interest,) and having before shown* 



* Chap. i. sect 1. of this book. 
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that the rate of profit* must always be nearly equal m all 
the di^rent employments of capital at the same time^ and 
m the same place or neighbourhood, we come now to in- 
quire into the circumstances whish regulate that rate gene- 
rally, or which cause it to be faigfaer or lower at one period 
ttf time, or at one particular jiace or nei|^iirliood, than 
another. 

Mr Hume, and after him Dr Smith, ha^e long ago 
sdved this question, and have shown, in the most unam- 
biguous and satisfactory manner, that the rate of profit de* 
pends altogether on the abundance or scargty of capital, at 



* It is strictly correct to speak of the rate of profit, becauae it is aU 
ways reckoned or estimated by the proportion, or raiioy which it bears 
to the stock or capital from which it arisea ; bat it ia queatiooaUe 
whether it be equally allowable to speak of die raie of wages or icnl* 
Bent indeed may be reckoned by the proportion which it bean to the 
value of the sutgect it arises from expressed in money^ and considend 
in this way may be correctly spoken of as a rate; but wages never 
can be considered as proportionally related to any given som or value 
expressed in money,— not even in regard to the whole produce of 
land, labour, and capital ; because they must always be viewed in 
reference to the natunl or nedessary wants of an individual or flmify* 
They must always be redconed by the quantity and quality of neces- 
sariesy conveniences, and loxariea whidi they consist o^ or wbidi 
they can purchase or procure, and must be accounted high or low, not 
from the proportion which they bear to any given quantity (be it the 
whole or a part) of wealth existing, but as compared with the natural 
and necessary desires and wants of individuals and fbnifiea of the hu* 



Althott^, however, it nay not be so perfbetly ooneet to apply Ifab 
word rate to either rent or wages as to profit, I ahall not go the 
length to depart from a practice and phraseoli^ which have been so 
generally used and Mowed by former writers, and which is sanctioned 
by the practice and example of Dr Smith, but shall content myself 
with offering the present explanation, which may, I hope, be sufficient 
to guard us from falling into any misconception or error in conse- 
quence of our giving in to this practice. 
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my partbnlar tune or place, in reference to the denumd for 
it» or ladieexlaitof thefiddin wbich it cm be employed ; 
and that consequently, after capital has accnmulated to a 
certain extent, profit must decline as it accumulates still 
farther. 

In opposition, however, to this plain and sknple account 
of the matter, another doctrine has been set up by the Ri- 
caido economists, and represented as one of their greatest 
and most profound discoveries, namely, that the rate of 
profit in general depends upon that realised in agricultural 
investments ; and this again upon the quality or productive- 
ness ot the poorest land under cultivation at the particular 
time ; or, in othef words, it is pretended that the general 
rate of profit depends upon that realised on^ the cafntab last 
added to the business of agriculture, and employed in pro- 
dudng the latest new additions to the general stock of raw 
products that have been required to provide for an increased 
population ; and akhongh this doctrine has been considered 
by many to be only a dUferent way of considering the suK 
ject, — ^because, observe they, to say that profit would not de- 
cline if there were an unlimited extent of fertile land in the 
same country or ndghbourhood, is exactly to say, in other 
words, that it would not dedme if the field for its employ- 
ment were unlimited ; — ^yet I shall endeavour to show, that 
this new way of considering the subject is not only different 
from the did, but that it is fiJse and incorrect also in itself. 

I shaD first endeavour to put the reader in possession of 
what appears to me to be the truth in this matter, and af- 
terwttds censider the objections made to it by the Ricardo 
s, to|;edrer with th^ new doctrine at the same 



€€' 



'The increase of stock/' says Dr Smith, ''which raises 
wages, tends to lower profit When the stocks of many rich 
merchants are turned into the same trade, their mutual com- 
petition naturally tends to lower its profit ; and when there is 
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a like increase of stock in all the diflTerent tcacles carried on in 
the same society^ the same competition must produce the 
same effect in them all."* 

^ " It generally requires a greater stock/' says he further, 
** to carry on any sort of trade in a great town than in a coun- 
try village. The great stocks employed in every branch of 
trade, and the number of rich competitors, generally reduce 
the rate of profit in the former below what it is in the latter. 
But the wages of labour are generally higher in a great town 
than in a country village. In a thriving town the people who 
have great stocks to employ, frequently cannot get the num- 
ber of workmen they want, and therefore bid against one an- 
other, in order to get as many as they can, which raises the 
wages of labour and lowers the profits of stock. In the re- 
mote parts of the country there is frequently not sfock suffi- 
cient to employ all the people, who therefore bid against one 
another in order to get employment, which lowers the wages 
of labour and raises the profits of stock."t 

In refuting the notion which was at one time preva- 
lent, that the rate of interest depended on the plenty or 
scarcity of mon^, Mr Hume had previously written as fol- 
lows :— 

'' High interest^'' he had said, *^ arises from three circum- 
stances : a great demand for borrowing; little riches to sup- 
ply that demand; and great profits arising from commerce: 
and the circumstances are a clear proof of the small advance 
of commerce and industry, not of the scarcity of gold and 
silver. Low interest, on the other hand, proceeds fVom the 
three opposite circumstances : a small demand for borrowing ; 
great riches to supply that demand ; and small profits arising 
from commerce: and these circumstances tee all connected 
together, and proceed from the increase of industry and com- 
merce, not of gold and silver.":t 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. f ^hid, 

t Essays, part ii. essay 4. 
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And again in the same essay, — <^ Low interest and low 
profits of merchandise/' Mr Hume had further observed, 
" are two events which .naturally forward each other, and are 
both originally derived from that extensive ccnnmerce which 
produces opulent merchants, and renders the monied interest 
considerable. Where merchants possess great stocks, whether 
repnsented by few or many pieces of metal, it must frequently 
happen, that, when they either become tired of business, or 
leaye heirs unwilling or unfit to engage in conmierce, a great 
proportion of these riches naturally seeks an annual and secure 
revenue. The plenty diminishes the price, and makes the 
lenders accept of a low interest. This consideration obliges 
many to keep their stock employed in trade, and rather be 
content with low profits than dispose of their money at an 
undervalue. On the other hand, when commerce has become 
extensive, and employs large stocks, there must arise rival- 
ships among the merchants, which diminish the profits of 
trade, at the same time that they increase the trade itself. 
The low profits of merchandise induce the merchants to ac- 
cept more willingly of 9, low interest, when they leave o£F 
. business, and be^n to indulge themselves in ease and indo- 
lence. It is poedleiss, therefore, to inquire which of these 
circumstances, to wit» Um> interest or low prqfitf, is the cause 
and which the effect? They both arise from an extensive 
commerce, and mutually forward each other. No man will 
accept of low profits where he can have high interest ; and no 
man will accept of low interest where he can have high pro- 
fits. An extensive commerce, by producing large stocks, 
diminishes both interest and profits ; and is always assisted 
in its diminution of the one by the proportional sinking of the 
other. I may add, that, as low profits arise from the increase 
of commerce and industry, they serve in their turn to its far- 
ther increascj by rendering the commodities cheaper, encou- 
raging the consumption, and heightening the industry. And 
thus, if we consider the whole connexion of causes and effects, 
interest is the barometer of the state, and its lowness is a sign 
almost infallible of the flourishing condition of a people. It 
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. proves the increaae of industiy* and its pnnnpt drculation 
through the whole stete, little inferior to a denoostntioii. 
And thongb, perhaps, it may not be impossible but a sudden 
and a great dieck to oonimeroe may have a momentary effinst 
of the same kind, by throwing so many stocks out of tndoi 
it must be attended with sudi misery and want of employ- 
ment to the poor, that, besides its short duration, it witt not 
be possible to mistake the one case for the other."* 

Nothmg, it should seem, could wdl be more obvious or 
more pregnant with the evidence of its own truth, than this 
plain account of the causes which force down the rate of 
profit as capital increases ; nor can any theory be based on 
a more ample foundation of fact and experience, or har- 
monize more completely or more uniformly with all the phe- 
nomena observable in the variations of interest. And now 
that we have ascertained (as I trust we have done beyond 
the possibility of doubt or controversy) what the profit of 
stock really is, and freed that part of the question from all 
the confusion and uncertainty in which it lay previously in- 
volved, this old, and souncit and obvious theory must stand 
out to view with even more than its original Astinctness, 
and appear dothed with even more than its original evi- 
dence. 

The Ricaido economists, however, would fain aspire to 
say, ** We have changed all that ;^ and they affect to 
think, and assume, that they give a different and a more 
distinct reason for the fall of profit, which ultimately takes 
place in the progress of society, when they say it is occa- 
sioned by the necessity of having recourse to the << poorer 
soQs^ in order to procure the additional supplies of foo4 or 
raw products required to provide for an increased papula- 
tion. Let us hearken to their arguments :«— 

" Dr Smith," says a writer of this sdiool, *^ was of opinion. 



Eattys, part 2, essay 4. 
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that the sale of profit vwied inrendj a» the amount of c«pi«* 
Ul, at, in otiier wordl> ifiBt it was always greatest when capi- 
tal was least abundant He supposed^ that, acowding as ca« 
pital increased^ the principle of competition would stimulate 
capitalists to encroach on the employments of each other; and 
that, in furtherance of their object^ they would be tempted to 
ofier their goods at a lower price^ and to give higher wages to 
their workmen^ (^Wealth of Nations, II. p. 38.) This theory 
was long, universally assented to. It has been espoused by 
MM. Say^ Sismondi^ and Storch, by the Marquis Gamier, 
and^ with some modifications, by Mr Malthus. But, notwith- 
standing the deference due to these authorities, we think it 
wiQ not be difficult to show, that the principle of competition 
could never be productive of a general ftU of profits. Com- 
petition will prevent any single individual from obtaining a 
higher rate of profit than his neighbours ; but, most certainly, 
competition does not diminish the average produciiveness qf 
MuHry, or the average return of capital and labour, which 
must always determine the rate of profit. The fall of profits, 
which invariably takes place as society advances, and popula* 
tion becomes denser, is not owing to competition, but to a 
very diflTerent cause— /o a diminution of thb powmb to xx- 
]»ifOT CAPITAL WITH ADVANTAOS, resulHng either from a de^ 
crease in the fertility of the soils which must be taken into ctM^ 
vation in the progress of socieiyr-^from a more rapid increase of 
capital than of poptdaHonf^-orfrom an increase of taxation.**^ 
Now, this doctrine so oBtentatiousIy put forward as a new 
and great discovery, aa ftr as there is any truth in it, is no 
other than Dr Smithes -^ and the important oondnding sen- 
tence, emblaaoned in italics and capitals (which are, of 
course, the reviewer^s), is but a different way of considering 
or stating the question ; it is the very same doctrine only 
put in a different form. For if there be <^ a diminution of 
the power to employ capital with advantage,^ in oonse- 



• Edinburgh Review, No 79, pp. 9, 10. March, 1884. 
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quence of there being no more fertile soik to cultivate,* ia 
any country) or place, or naghbourhood, is not this because 
capital has grown so large as to have overrun those smb in 
that pardcular country, or phce, or neighbourhood? Is it 
not because of ^tfte growth and present amount of capital ? 
Is it not plain, that, under the circumstances described, and 
according to the Ricardo economists their own showing, ca- 
pital has outgrown the field for its employment at the old 
rate of profit ; or, in other words, has outgrown the amount 
which can be en^loyed with the same proportional adoan- 
tage a^ before, upon the fertile soils? And I will affirm, 
that capital must increase ^sty bbfoee the less fertile, soils 
can be cultivated, and. consequently before profit is reduced. 
Cqiital, in short, must outgrow the demand for it at the 
old rate of profit^ bsfobe it can be apfJied to the less ad- 
vantageous employment, and consequently before the rate 
of profit can be reduced. It is the growth of capital, there- 
fore, which forces down the rate of profit. Profit is not 
low because the poorer lands are cultivated, but the poorer 
lands are cultivated because profit, is low. The mistake is 
the very common one, that the effect is (aken for the caiise. 
It is said in the passage above cited (and the observation 
is no less ^um three times repeated in it), that '< the prin- 
ciple of competition. could never be productive of a general 
fall of profits ;^ as . if, whep commerce comes to be very 
much extended, and all trades and employments gutted 
with capital, the law .of competition, or, in other words, the 
private interests of individuals inclined to accumulate, would 
not induce them to lower the rate of profit in order to ex^ 



• This is what must be meant by " a decrease in the fertility of 
the soib/' &c. ; for under good husbandry, or where improvement 
and the extension of cultivation are going on, the same soils do not 
usually decrease, but, on the contrary, rather improve in fertility. 
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tend their trade and find emplo}rment for thdr new accumu- 
lations, rather than consume them or aUow them to remam 
unemployed altogether. 

But it is not affirmed that the principle of competition is 
the ^^productire^ cause. It is the increase or amountof ca- 
pital, when it comes to be great as compared with the field 
for its employment, which is maintained to be so. The 
principle of competition, however, may be allowed perhaps 
to be the instrttmefUfd cause in the process of reduction ; 
for it is that principle which must be the means of forcing 
down tiie rate upon either hypothesis, — ^Whether the *^ pro- 
ductive^ cause arises firom the comparative abundance of 
capital, or from the necessity of having recourse to the cul- 
tivation of the inferior soils ; and certain it is, it is the com- 
parative abimdance of capital which can alone enable us to* 
have that recourse. 

After the increase of capital in a wealthy and populous 
ncdghbourhood, beyond what can be employed with the 
same proportional advantage as before, either in agriculture 
or in any other of the old channels of trade, the principle of 
competition (or of self-interest, as explained in the first 
chapter of this book) comes into operation, and forces down 
the rate of profit, in consequence of Ae holders of tiie newly- 
acquired additbns of capital being willing to accept a lower 
rate of profit rather than allow them to be unemployed alto- 
gether. They can only force their capitals into employ- 
ment dther by lending at a lower rate of interest, or by 
trading themselves on lower profits than before, and thereby 
extending the trade and the market s6 as to make room for 
the additional stocks, until, by repeated operations of this 
sort, and the continued increase of capital, interest comes 
to be reduced so low, that nobody will think it worth while 
to accept of, or to save for a lower rate. 

Should it be said, that there would be no fall in the rate 
of profit if there were plenty of fertile land on which this 
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eoiuUtit aocumidatiMi andinciease of capitil might flow out 
and be employed, I answer, that there could and would, 
because such lands (or any lands) must emtend to a di^ 
iance, and because people will often prefer employing their 
capital at a lower rate under their own superintendence, or 
in their own immediate neighbourhood, to lending or em- 
ploying it at a distance. It is to be recollected, that there 
ewmot be jdenty of fertile land without esatent^ or plenty 
existing in the same spot,—^ million of acres, for example, 
within a mile square ! An addition of new and fertile land 
cannot be conjured up in the midst of a crowded city, or in 
a populous yidnity where the whole is already occupied. 
But shoidd a farmer in the neighbourhood of such a dty, or 
a trader within it, save and accumulate an additional capi- 
tal, and choose rather to employ it at home where he dwells, 
and in a business which he knows, though at a conrideraMy 
lower rate of profit than he had obtained on his old stock, 
«*-Hshould he choose this, I say, rather than look abroad for 
a more profitable investment, or than go perhaps a hundred 
or ^en twenty miles in quest of fertile lands, — ^Whether, I 
ask, would it be more correct or more reasonable to say, 
that it was the increase of capital which forced him to lower 
his profit, (»r that it was the non-existence of fertile land 
(by the cultivatioa of which he might realiK a greater) 
which forced him to do soP Abundance of untouched fertile 
land does actually exist in the world ; and it would be ra- 
ther a curious reason to assi^ fbr the fall of profit, were 
we to say it was occasioned by the circumstance, that a 
thousand millions of acres could not be contained within 
an area that was but barely large enough to contain one 
million. 

The Ricardo economists, too, advance this profound doe- 
trine, ^iMmoreptf^t isanbemadebyeuUiomtingri^ 
poor land^ as a new and great discovery ; whereas the merit 
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of this dueovery, whatever it may amoiinft to, bdongt^plaiii- 
ly to the author of the fidlowing paenge t— <• 

>'' In our North American and West Indian 001001684" says 
Dr Smilh, " not only the wages of kbour^ bat the hiterest of 
money^ and consequently the profits of stocky are higher than 
in England. In the different colonies both the legal and the 
ouurket rate of interest runs ftom six to eight per eent High 
wages of labour and high profits of stock, however, are things 
perhaps which scarce ev^r go together, except in the peculiar 
^M^cumstances of new colonies. A new colony must always 
for some time be more understocked in proportion to the ex« 
tent of its tenritory, and more underpeopled in prop<Mtion to 
the ei;tent of its stock, than the greater part of other coua- 
tries. They have more land than they have stock to cultivate. 
What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultivatioi^ only 
of what is most fertile and most fivourably situated, the land 
near the seashore, and along the banks of navigable rivers. 
Bttch land too is frequently purdiased at a price below the 
value even of its natural produce. .Stock employed in the 
purchase and improvement of such lands must yield a very 
large profit, and consequently afford to pay a very large in* 
torest Its rapid accumulation in so profitable an employ* 
ment enables the planter to increase the number of his hands 
filter than he can find them in a new settlement. Those 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. As 
the colony increases, the profits of stock gradually diminish. 
When the^ most fertile and best situated lands have been all 
occupied, less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is 
inferior both in soil and situation, and less interest can be af- 
forded for the stock which is so employed. In the greater 
part of our colonies, accordingly, both the legal and the mar- 
ket rate of interest has been considerably reduced during 
the course of the present centory. As riches, improvement, 
and population have increased, interest has declined. The 
wi^ges of labour do not smk with the profito of stock. The 
demand for labour increases with the increase of stocky what- 
ever be ito profits ; and after these are diminished, stock may 
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» 

not only continue to increase, but to increase much &ster than 
before. It is with industrious nations, who are advancing in 
the acquisition of riches, as with industrious individuals. A 
great stock, though with small profits, generally inca-eases 
fiuBter than a small stock with great profits."* 

There can be little doubt, I think, that it was this pas- 
sage which su^^ted to Mr Ricardo his recondite theory as 
to the cause of the fall of profit. That it was plainly calcu- 
lated to do so no person can deny ; and yet we have lived 
to see the obvious doctrine which was thus stated half s 
century ago (and stated as fiilly as its importance seems to 
demand) represented as one of the greatest discoveries of 
the present day. 

In observing, as we see he has done, in the above pas- 
sage, that ^^ when the most fertile and best situated lands 
have been all occupied, less profit can be made by the cul- 
tivation of what is inferior both in soil and situation, and 
less interest can be afforded for the stock which is soen^ 
ployed,^ Dr Smith was stating a certain and obvious fact ; 
but it was equally obvious (and no doubt Appeared so to his 
sagacious mind), that, in the case of the colonies to which he 
alluded, as in every other similar case, the increase of capital 
must have preceded the cultivation of the poorer lands and 
the fall of profit, and must have been the cause of the (Capital- 
ists consenting, or being constrained to accept sudi a lower 
rate of profit as could be afibrded from the poorer lands. 
Such fact/ therefore, was perfectly consistent with, and was 
indeed a part of the theory he maintained and had adopted 
firom Mr Hume ; and it did not probably appear to him, 
therefore, that it would be any improvement to say„ -that 
the cultivation of the poorer soils was the cau^ of the fidl 
of profit or of the superabundance of captal. It appeared 
to him no doubt a mudh mere natural and more jostao^ 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 
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oonnt of the> matter to ascribe the cultivation of the poorer 
soils and the fall of profit to the growth and superabnndance 
of capital. 

The Ricardo econt>mist8 have the hardihood to affirm (as 
it is seen in the passage before cited), that *^ Dr Smith was 
of opinion that profit varies as the amount of capital ;^ than 
which there cannot be a more gross and unpardonable mis- 
representation. What Dr Smith really taught was this, 
that where population and wealth have abeady increased to 
a certain extent, mthin a limited territory, the rate of profit 
must fidl as it increases still finrther. Let his words be at- 
tended to :— " As the quantity of stock,^ he says, " to be 
lent at interest increases^ the interest^ or the price which must 
be paid for the use of that stocky necessarily diminishes^ not 
only from those general causes which make the market-price 
of things commonly dinunish as their quantity increases, but 
from other causes which are peculiar to. this particular case. 
•As capitals increase in ang contUry, the profits which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes 
gradually more and more difficult to find within the courUry a 
profitable method of emplo3ring any new capitaL There arises 
in consequence a competition between different capitals^ the 
owner of one endeavouring to get possession of that employ- 
ment which is occupied by another. But upon most occasions 
he can hope to justle that other out of this employment by no 
other means but by dealing upon more reasonable terms. He 
must not only sell what he deals in somewhat cheaper, but, in 
order to get it to sell> he must sometimes too buy it dearer. 
The demand for productive labour, by the increase of the 
funds which are destined for maintaining it, grows every day 
greater and greater. Labourers easily find employment, but 
the owners of capitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 
ploy. Their competition raises the wages of labour, and sinks 
the profits of stock. But when the profits which can be nuule 
by the> use of a capital are in this manner diminished, as it 
were^ at both ends^ the price which can be paid for the use of 
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it> that u, the rate of interest must neeesaarily be dutmniriied 



Now, in this passage ih&te is express reference made to a 
limited extoit of territoi7,-«4n any cmjmJtry^ it is aoDd ; 
and again it is repeated, mOAn a oounity; and there is 
also a manifest thongh genearal reference to a ooontry which 
has already advanced considerably in population and wealth. 
There is nothing here at all like the unqualified assertion, 
that profit yaries inversely as the amount of capital ; for 
this would imply that in any country, no matter how dif^ 
ferently it Bught be situated fiKon another,—- althouf^, for 
example, the one might be of nnall ext^t, thiddy-peopled^ 
and arrived at the commercial state, while the other was of 
comparatively mudbi laigcr extent, thinly-peoidbd, and had 
not passed the purely agricidtaral,-iMlie rate of interest must 
be the same in bodi, provided the total amount of capital ki 
eacb werd die same. It would imply, in short $ that file 
rate of profit in every country must be exactly propordoned" 
to die amount of capital mtban it, widiout regard to any 
odier drcomstance ; whereas Dr Smithy's doctrine, plainly 
is, diat the riate of profit will be proportioned, not to the 
absolute, but to the relative amount of capital it possesses, 
—to the amount of capital, namely, as compared with the 
extent of the field for its employment ; and it is perfecdy 
consistent with this doctrine, diat profit diould be as h^ 
in a oountry possesong a thousand millions of capital as in 
<me Aat possessed bat a sinj^ million, provided its trade 
aad territory, or the fieU fior die aq^oyment ef its capital, 
were proportioqdly extended. 

Okr the fi^llowmg observation of Dr 8midi, however,-— 
*^ As the capit^ of a private man, though acquired by a 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 4. 
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pirtkukr trade, nwy increMie beyond what lie ciii eoiploy 
in it, and yet that trtde continne to ittenoBfie too, 9b nmf 
likewise the cajntal of a great iiatioil,^*~it has beett it^\ 
marked, by way of answer, that << a great nation can al- 
ways find onployment for the ca^otal it aocumnlates.^*^ 
Now the contrary to that which is here affirmed is neither 
directly maintained nor incidentally implied in the foregdng 
passage, or any where else, in the writings of Dr Smith ; 
aodxthis scholion, therefore, se^ns unnecessary and uncalled 
for. It is true, that a great nation can always find employ- 
ntent for the capital it achtaUff accumulates, but then it 
must be, after a certain amount of accumulation, always at 
a lower rate of profit ; and when the rate is reduced yetj 
low, the people havii^ no longer any adequate motiire, will 
cease at last to accumulate altogether ; or they will at leaat 
accumulate no farther than maybe necessary to keep up the 
existing capitsl, or to supply the waste, and ffll up the voids 
and breaches occasionally made in that great instrument of 
production by incidental losses or prodigal consumption. 
It is true, therefore, that a great nation can always find em- 
ployment for the capital it accumulates, because it accumu- 
lates no more than it can employ. 

To proceed:— <' In a country,"^ says Br Smith, << which 
had acquired that full complement of riches which the na- 
ture of its soil and dimate, and its situatimi with regard to 
other countries, allowed it to acquire, wluch could there* 
fore advance no farther, and whddi was not going bad&- 
wards,^ j: the profit of stodk would be very low. << In * 
country fully stoeked," the same author adds^ '^ in proportion 
to all die basineiM it had to transact, as great a quantity of 
stock would be employed in every particular brandi as the 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 

t Idem, Buchanan's edition, vol. i. p. 150, notes. 

i Wealth of Nations, book I. chap. 9. 
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nature and extent of the trade would .admit. The competi- 
tioii> therefore^ would everywhere be as great, a|id conae- 
queQ^y the ordinary profit as low a& possible. 

'^ But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this de- 
gree of opulence. China seems to have been long stationary, 
and had probably long ago acquired that full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its laws and in- 
stitutions. But this complement may be much inferior to 
what, with other laws and institutions, the nature of its soil, 
climate, and situation might admit of. A country which ne- 
glects or despises foreign commerce, and which admits the 
vessels of foreign nations into one or two of its ports only, 
cannot transact the same quantity of business which it might 
do with different laws and institutions. In a country, too, 
where, though the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy 
a good deal of security, the poor or the owners of small capi- 
tals enjoy scarce any, but are liable, under the pretence of 
justice, to be pillaged and plundered at any time by the infe- 
rior mandarins, the quantity of stock employed in all the dif- 
ferent branches of business transacted within it can never be 
equal to what the nature and extent of that business might 
admit. In every different branch, the oppression of the poor 
must establish the monopoly of the rich, who, by engrossing 
the whole trade to themselves, will be able to make very large 
profits. Twelve per cent, accordingly is said to be the com- 
mon interest of money in China, and the ordinary profits of 
stock must be sufficient to afford this large interest."* 

But Mr Budianan again takes exception to this reason- 
ing, and among other criticisans upon it he hazards the fol- 
lowing: — *^ A country never acquires the fiill complement 
of riches here spoken of, and its acquisition of capital is to- 
tally independent either of its soil, climate, or of local si- 
tuation.'^f 



* Wealth of Nations, book L chap. 9. 
t Ibid, in notes, Buchanan's edition. 
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To the -doctrine contained in the' latter part of this sen- 
tence, it may perhaps be thought a sufficient answer to re- 
peat the following words of Mr Hume : — " Every wise, 
just^ and mild government^ by rendering the condition of its 
subjects easy and secure^ will always abound most in people 
as well as in commodities and riches. A country, indeed, 
whose climate and soil are fitted for vines will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces com only, and that 
more populous than one which is only fitted for pasturage. 
In general, warm climates, as the necessities of the inhabi- 
tants are there fewer and vegetation more powerful, are likely 
to be most populous; but if every thing else be equal, it 
seems natural to expect that, wherever there are most happi- 
ness and virtue, and the wisest institutions, there will also be 
most people."* I may add, there will also be most riches. 

With regard to the other assertion contained in the above- 
cited criticism, Mr Buchanan says, that a country never 
acquires that full complement of riches spoken of by Dr 
Smith, namely, that full complement of riches ^^ which is 
eonrisieni mih the nature of its laws and instittUklnaj'" 
and with << the nature of its wily climate^ and eituationy 
with respect to oiher oowntfisiT* How then, I ask, does 
it come to pass that a nation becomes stationary ? How is it 
that it comes to go backwards ? Why has China continued 
stationary, as fiur as can be ascertained, for more than two* 
thousand years ? or why does not Egypt, Palestine, and 
the ancient Asia, why does not Greece and Persia, or the 
still more ancient empires of Babylon and Assyria, contun 
the population and the wealth which ihey possessed when at 
the height of their prosperity and glory in other days ? 
That the names of these renowned empires should alone 
rarvive, that they themselves should exist no more, except 
as a tfotmd merely in the ears of a distant posterity in an- 
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Other part of. the world, is too certioii and too oogent aa 
answer to this critidsm. 

I shall but just ask one other question,— Will Mr Bu- 
chanan contend that a country can attam to as great wealth 
under bad laws and institutions, and with a bad soil, dimate, 
and situation, as under the contrary in aD these respects ? 
If he Would, I shall beg leare to refer him to the last chap- 
ter of the first hook of this Inquiry, and desire him to an- 
swer, not my arguments, but the arguments he will there 
find collected from Mr Hume, Dr Smith, and Mr Malthus. 

It is true indeed, as was before explamed,* that a coun- 
try tmder good government can never, strictly speaking, 
become absolutely stationary, but must continue necessa- 
rily, from the principles of h^an nature, to improve and 
increase indefinitely both in wealth and population; but 
then we must rememb^ the mode and nature of that in- 
crease whidi must come at last, as was shown, to be so veiy 
slow, as to be almost, if not altogetha:, insensible. And diis 
should, I think, be suffici^t to vindicate Dr Smith in the 
language he has used ; for I belieye it will not be disputed, 
that such an indefiiiitely small increase as is here admitted 
to be possible, even in the last and highest stage of national 
improvement, should not hinder but that we may speak 
in B' loose and general way, and in order to illustrate a par- 
ticular subject, which was Dr Smith'^s intention, of a coun- 
try advanced to that point, as having acquired its ftdl com- 
plem^t of riches, in comparison with others whidi are still 
at a great distance fiom it, and which consequently still re- 
tain the capability of improving and increasing very krgdy 
and rapidly both in wealth and population. 

To return :•— There is just one observation more I would 
wish to make, before omduding, upon this new theory of 



* See book i. chap. 10, sect. 4^ and book ii. chap. 5. 
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the causes which force down the rate of piofit. No theory, 
I will venture to afSnn, was ever conceived or constructed 
in a spirit of such utter contempt and defiance of experience 
and fiict A slight retrospective glance at the history of 
interest for the last hundred years will render this apparent. 
During that period we have been uniformly increasing our 
population and extending our agiicultnre, but we have not 
observed any thing like a concomitant sinking of interest. 
On the contrary, we have seen, that uniformly, during the 
continuance of peace, and when capital was accumulating, 
interest gradually sunk> and as uniformly during war it 
again rose, in consequence of the expenditure and diminu- 
tion of capital. In 1813, for example, interest was as high 
as five per cent ; whereas in 1733, when our population was 
less by several millions, and when our agriculture was con- 
sequently much less extended over the poorer soils, interest . 
was as low tm three per cent. 

In denying, therefine, the efifects of the accumulation of 
capital, and rc&rrii^; exclusively to its productiveness as 
Implied to and extended over the hmd, the Rieardo econo- 
mists have endeavoured to establish a distinetion without a 
dilBerence, and to substitute a theory wfaidi is not only ob^ 
seme and fiur-fistdied, but really inapplicable to tUngp as 
diey are, for one which is simple and obvious, and whidi 
agrees in every particuhir with the ^enomena to be ac* 
counted for. 
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Chapter vii. 

OF THE BENT OF LAND. 

SECTION I. 
BENT DEFINED. 

The rent of land is that portion (or the price or value of 
that portion) of the produce raised from it, which is oyer 
and above what is required to pay the wages and tnterest 
of as much laixmr and capital as is necessary to cultivate 
it, to replace the capital employed, and to draw the retums 
in its actual condition and drcumstances.* 

Rent, as the term is commonly used, means the price, 
whatever that may be, which is agreed upon between land- 
lord and tenant, to be paid annually by the latter to the 
former for the use of his land in its actual condition and 
circumstances ; but as the principle of competition causes 
this^ce (which is the actual rent) either perfisctly to.coin- 
dde with or very nearly to approximate the precise portion 
of produce indicated by the definition just given, it is that 
portion, or the price or value of that portion, which is to be 
considered as the natural rent of land, or which is io be 
esteemed rent by the landlord who fiurms his own land. 

" Rent/ therefore^ as Dr Smith has observed, « considered 
as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally the highest 
whidi the tenant can afford to pay in tfafe actual circumstances 
of the Umd. In adjusting the terms of the lease, the landlord 



* Including, of course, situation or local position under these 
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eiMleaToiifS'to leave Um no greater ahaie of the pwduce than 
what i8 anffiei^t Co keep-up the atodt Aooik which he furnishea 
the aeed^ pays the laboury and, purchases and nudntabis the 
cattle, and other mstruments of husbandry, together with the 
ordinary profits of fiumdng-stock in the neighbourhood. This 
is evidently the smallest share with which the tenant can con- 
tent himself, without being a loser, and the landlord seldom 
means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the produce, 
or, what is the same thing, whatever part of its price, is over 
and above this share, be naturally endeavours to reserve to 
himself as the rent of his land, which is evidently the highest 
the tenant can afford to pay in the actual drcumstanoes of the 
land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, more frequently the . 
ignorance of the landloord; makes him accept of somewhat leas 
than this portion ; and sometimes too, though more rarely, 
4he ignorance of* the tenant makes him undertake to pay some- 
what rnore^ or. to content himself with somewhat less, than 
the ordinary profits of fimning-stock in the^ neighbourhood. 
This portion, however, may still be considered as the natural 
rent of land, or the tent for which it is naturally meant that 
' land should for the most part be let"^ 

Mr Ricardo is, however, not satisfied with this statement^ 
or with the definition comprised in it, and he therefore ad- 
vances and endeavours to establish another in its stead, as 
follows :^^^^ Rent,^ he says, <^ is that portion of the produce 
of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestrudtible powers of the soil.'^t 

Nothing da be more futile and absurd than this defini- 
tion^ or mote vain and useless than the attempt to distin- 
guish what is paid for the land independent of any clearing, 
draining, or any other improvements or meliorations made 
upon it by human labour and capital, from what is paid on 



" Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 11. 
t Principles of Folitical Economy, chap. 2. 
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Alt dbtawt contidcf lion of such ixKpnfweaaea^ or fiir die 
Ind «i H actttaDy is in III in^iofed Btato. IW wluu n it, 
I dioiild like to be infimned, llial Wt ftiisido inea&s by 
^tbe origiiial and indestructible powers of Ae mAf^—Ot 
boir much rent is ever paid for diese powers where they 
have not been in any d^ee improved, or wh^re no labour 
or capital has ever been bestowed on the land which daima 
them ?— A field, we shall suppose, is cleared of wood, en- 
dosed, drained, and by a few yeais^^ judicious cropping, is 
farou^t to a high degree of fertility, and lets accocdin^^y 
for a proportionably high rent What, I should b^ leave 
to inquiry is to be considered as the mt of this land ao- 
oonhng to Mr Ricaido^s definition ?«-*Or what part of its 
present fertility is to be ascribed to ks << original and inde- 
structible powers,^ and what to the fecdtious improvementB 
made upon it ?— The improvements mad6 upon this field 
(or upon any other field or farm, or upon the whole land of 
the country) are none of them ^^ indestructible.'^ By ne> 
gleet alone they will most of tiiem go to decay and ruin, 
and the land will fall back to its antecedent waste and un- 
profitable state. 

The best of it, however, is, that even if the most correct 
answers could be given to the questions just put, it would 
be of no earthly use in the adjustment of this matter. Sup- 
pose it were possible to distinguish and exactiy to ascertain 
what part of the value and fertility of the land were owing 
to its *< original and indestructible powers,^ and what to 
those that have been added to it by the art and mdustry of 
man, it would not be of the smallest advantage or utility in 
the settiement of this question. And why ? — ^Because, when 
capital is once sunk upon the land, and rendered inseparable' 
from it, it is identified with the land, and the revenue aris- 
ing firom it becomes subject to all die laws which influence 
or rq^ulate rent, and it is therefore as properly rent as any 
other portion of the revenue of land. 
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One leami why, in tmitiiig of tliedlrtributtoii of wedllh, 
it ia naoensry to &«iii^;iiiali haui ftom odier sorts of capi- 
tal, and lent from profit, is beoatue they luwsabject to quite 
diflhrant Ikwb in vegaid to nsAaAm$ m thek Talues, laws 
vfaidi impel Aose Taitalions in a directly obntrary cEiection 
in the progiesa of aooiely,--4he value of land and the 
sttoont of vent bdng fimnd iraiformiy to increase in conse- 
quence of the increase of population and wealA ; whereas 
under the same drcumstances, and after a certain progress 
has been made, the vahie of capital and the amount or rate 
of profit is fimad as uniformly to decrease. 

When, dierefere, ci^ital is sunk upon the land in such a 
manner as that it cannot be removed from it, it is then per- 
fectly identified with the land, and the revenue arising from 
it is properly rent, as partaking of the same nature, and 
being subject to precisely the same laws and vicissitudes 
with rent. But the capital which is employed in the ordi- 
nary cultivation of the land, and which can be removed from 
it either annually or in the course of a few years^ rotation of 
crops, retains all the character of ordinary mercuitile capi- 
tal, an4 its revenue is profit.* 



* Fiom the following note^ inserted at the end of bis chapter on 
"Poor-Rates," it plainly appears that Mr Ricardo, had himself dis- 
covered die fiiultinesa of bis definition of rent at that period of bis 
work. '' In a former part of this work/' Mr Ricardo here says, *« I 
have noticed the di^rence between rent, properly so called, and the 
remuneration paid to the landlord under that name, for the advantages 
which the expenditure of bis capital has procured to bis tenant; but 
I did not perhaps sufficiently distinguish the difference which would 
•rifle from the difibrent modes in which this capital might be applied. 
As a port of this capital, when once expended in the improvement of 
a fiinn, is inseparably amalgamated with the land, and tends to in- 
crease its productive powers, the remuneration paid to the landlord 
for its use is strictly of the nature of rent, and is subject to all the 
laws of rent. Whether the improvement be made at the expense of 
the landlord or the tenant, it will not be undertaken in the first in* 
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And^iiilikemfliiiier, a capital leaenred in money,— «8,fiir 
example, a mortgage over an estate— piodaceaiiitaeBt; bat 
a capital inrested abadbtdy in land produces rent; aamaj 
be seen when the mortgagee has foredoaed, and the estate is 
given up to him ; his revenue is then converted into rent, 
and becomes subject to all the laws and aoddents whidi re- 
gulate and influence the vabie of the land and the amount 
of its revenue. 

I conclude this section then with affirming, as I think I 
may be fiilly wananted to do, that rent is the price pmd, 
not merely ^^for the use of the oiigKoal and indestructible 
powers of the scnl,^ but for the use of the land as it is,, in its 
actual condition and circumstances. 



•tanoe, anlen ihere is a ttrong probability that theretiim will at lent 
' be equal to the profit that can he made by the disposition of any other 
equal capital ; but when once made^ the return obtained will ever 
after be wholly of the nature of rent, and will be subject to all the 
variations of rent Some of these expenses, however, only give ad- 
vantages to the land for a limited period, and do not add permanently 
to its productive powers; being bestowed on buildings, and other 
perishable improvements, they require to be constantly renewed, and 
therefbre do not obtain fbr the landlord any permanent addition to 
his real rent." — Principles ofPoL Econ. p. 326 ; second edition. 

Here we see that Mr Ricaido had, at the advanced psrt of his WQrk» 
where we find the above note, studied himself fairly out of his theory; 
but why then did he not return back and cancel what he found to be 
erroneous and insufficient ? The concessions made in this note con- 
stitute a complete renunciation in substance of the definition of rent 
he had previously given. As, however, that renunciation was not 
made in express terms, and as the definition itself continues still 
to be adhered to by Mr Ricardo's followers, even in the face of the 
above renunciation, it was necessary to expose its fidlacy and insuf- 
ficiency somevrhat more at large than had previously been done, and 
at the same time to vindicate the soundness of Dr Smith's definition, 
both of which oljects have, I trust, been sufficiently accomplished in 
the present section. 
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SECTION II. 

OP THE CIECUHSTANCES WHICH REGULATE THE AMOUNT 
OF BENT AT ANT PABTICULAB TIME OB PLACE. 

We come now to inquire into the drcumstances which re- 
gulate the amount of rent «t $oaj partictdar time or pkee, 
or which cause it to be higher or lower at any one time or 
in any one place than another. 

And here, in approaching this question, it is most obvious 
to remark, (though the circumstance has been the least no- 
ticed or attended to of any,) that the highness or lowness of 
the rent of any portion of land will depend chiefly on the 
populoiiiness or other¥nse of the place, country, or neigh- 
bourhood, where it is situated; that is to say, the rent of 
land will be high where it is thickly-peopled, and low where 
it is thinly-peopled, and the contrary. 

The riches or poverty of (be population, and the fertility 
or barrenness of the land, are also dreumstances which add 
necessarily to the highness or lowness of rent. 

High rent is owing therefore to three circumstances :— - 
(1.) To the populousness of the neighbourhood where it is 
situated ; (2.) To the riches and industry of the population ; 
and (3.) To the natural fertility of the land itsdf. Low rent, 
again, is owing to the ihree opposite circumstances,— -namely, 
(1.) To the smallness of the number of inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of ground they occupy ; (3.) To their povor- 
ty ; and (3.) To the comparatiye barrenness of the land itself. 

^' The rent of land^" says Dr Smithy '' not only varies with 
its fertility^ whatever be its produce, but with its situation^ 
whatever be its .fertility. Land in the neighbourhood of a 
town gives a greater rent than land equally fertile in a distant 
part of the country. Though it may cost no more labour to 
cultivate the (me than the other^ it must always cost more to 
bring the produce of the distant land to market. A greater 
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quantity of laboar^ therefore, must .be maintained out of it ; 
and the surplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the 
farmer and the rent of the landlord, must be diminished. But 
in remote parts of the country the rate of profits, atf'has al- 
ready been shown, is generally higher than in the neighbour- 
hood of a large town. A smaller proportion of this diminish- 
ed surplus, therefore, must belong to the landlord."* 

Local position therefore, in regard to nearness to or dis- 
tance firom the towns or masses of the population, is a cir- 
cumstance of the very first consideration in the question of 
rent ; insomuch that a piece of land perfectly barren,— even 
a bare rock in the centre of those masses,*— will give a high 
rent, whilst the most fertile field, if removed very far fix>m 
them, will give none at all. 

And yet the rent of land has been described by the Ri- 
caido economists as depending entirely on the difference 
of its qualities, or fertility, in different fields or parts, to the 
ezdusion of every other consideration. But if this were so, 
why is it that the rent of land of the same quality is higher 
in the neighbourhood of London, ^nd Manchestar, and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and the other great towns of 
England and Scodand, than it is at a distance from them ? 
-—Or why is the rent of land of the same, or even of inferior 
quality, higher in Great Britain than in America, and in 
America than in New Holland or Van Diemen^s Land ?— 
Nevertheless the lUcardo economists must have a new and 
great discovery, and a theory quite simple, whether dame 
Tfature will or no. 

In the discussion of this question indeed some dight no- 
tice is commonly taken, and some transient reference made, 
even by the Ricardo economists, to local position as affect- 
ing rent ; but th^ oonsideration is only stated to be at once 



* Wealth of Natioiis, book i. chap. II. 
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diiioiwnMid««iidne(^e6tecl; erery thing bdiig ittnediaftcly 
and wuttaAy afkerwttdB aacribed to diflbiaoe of fertility 
teduaitdiy. 

11111% in his duipler on mt^ ICr Ricaido takes • aU^ 
BOtiee in tha Mtaet of the former cnrciunataiioa ; bat he iMt- 
■a cd i ato ly dttmiBaaa fiom Ua thoughta all ftfther oomndan- 
tion of k, aad leavea it whdly behind him, dwelling con- 
a tontiy aflenratda «n the latter dicamatanoe, and aacnhmg 
to it esduaiyely die entire influence in regulating rent 
liiM>ii(^out hia whde subeequent reaaonings. 

In the ehq^ter just mentioned, Mr Bicndo obaenrea, << If 
aH land had the aame properties, if it were boundless inqnan- 
tity and uniform in qoali^^ no charge eould be made for its 
n9B, unless where it possessed peculiar advantages of lituation. 
It is only^ then, because land is not boundless in quantity and 
uniform in quality, and because, in the progress of population, 
land of an inferior quality, or less advantageously situated, is 
called into cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it."* 

Here we have the effect of local situation acknowledged 
for once plainly and distinctly enough. But this is all that 
is ever done by Mr Ricardo ; — ^he here stops short at once, 
and, dismissing the consideration for ever from his thoughts, 
proceeds immediately on the instant, and in the very next 
succeeding sentence, as if no such acknowledgment had ever 
escaped his lips !— " When in the pogress of society,^ he 
immediately continues, ^^ land of the second degree of fer* 
tility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences 
on that of the first qoality, and the amount of Aat rem 
ioiil depend on the difference in the qudlUy ef these two 
portions qflandJ^f 

Here we observe the considerati6n of local position dis- 
missed at once with contempt, and find ourselves called upon 



* Ftindples of Polilical Economy, chap. S. t Ibid. 
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immediiildy andbarefiwedlytoiiflfleiit to a propoflit|(Mi idach 
k not only eaaentially and entiieiy diffiaoat fimm thatwfakh 
went before it, but which is absolutely ineocmcileaUe and 
inoonsbtent with it The proposition we are. now called 
upon to assent to is, that <^ the amount of that rent will de- 
pend on the difference of the quality of these two portioiis 
of land r-^and not consequently in any degree on tfaeiMl- 
▼antages or disadvantages of situation whidi bad. been ae» 
knowledged the yery moment before !— And.so absolutdy 
and entirely do Mr Bicsrdo and his followers exclude the 
consideration of situation from their system and theory, of 
rent, that they proceed to numheat die different soils or qua- 
lities of land, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.,— «7i^A reference tofer- 
tiUiy ahne, as intending thereby to indicate the exact dif- 
ference in the amount of their rents.* 

Perhaps the Ricsrdo economists may think to incuse 
themsdyes by saying that they name a part for the whole^ 
(a mode of speech neither unusual nor unallowable in many 
instances,) and that under the terms fertility or barrenness 
they mean to include also the advantages and disadvantages 
of situation, and every tUng else which can ftcilitate or 
obstruct the improvement of agriculture, as weQ as access 
to markets. But, ;iot to mention the absurdity of daseang 
so many different, discordant, and heterogeneous particulars 
under one appellation,^ and to overlook also the endless 



* To those readers who would wish to see the Ricardo dieory of 
rent examined more narrowly than I have here thought it necesnrj 
to dOj I should recommend the perusal of two very able pamphlets on 
the subject by Mr T. Perronet Thompson of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge ; one entitled, '' The Trae Theory of Rent, in Opposition to 
Mr Ricards and Others," and the other, " A Catechism on th^ Cam 
Laws ;" wherein they will find the ^' Made^' of the Ricardo theory 
fbllowed out and exposed in all their details, besides other matters 
worthy their attention. 

f It may perhaps be imagined that the Ricardo economists have a 
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tnin of amfaigiuty and of enor which such « lax use of 
termsmust neoessarilydrawaf^it; even this poor apology 
win-iMit senre their purpose ; for they unifermly urge their 
doctrine in its literal construction, and even sometimes cany 
it so fir as to maintain, that if all the land were of one qua- 
lity, and boundless in quantity, no such thing as rent coidd 
ever have been known or heard of, howerer great its fertili- 
ty might have been. 

Now, in contradiction to this insulting and reckless doc- 
trine, it may be positively affirmed,«-«nd a very slight effort 
of attentacm will be sufficient to enable us to perceive clearly 
the truth, — that if all the land in the world were' of one 
quality, and formed one continuous and uiiinterrupted con- 
tinent, still rent would arise as soon as the first rude arts of 
Ufe began to be invented, and the division of labour to take 
place, provided the quality of the land were only such that 
it would afford rent at all ; that is, provided it were sufficient- 
ly fiertile to afford sustenance to more persons than those 
actually employed in its cultivation. This, I say, must ine- 
vitably be the case as long as mankind are found to prefer 
society to solitude ;* or unless every person were to retire, 
as soon as he or she were able to walk, to a distance from 
the centre of population, and to take up a separate abode in 
ihe backsettlementa. To taIkiadeeda£aU the land h&ng 
equaUffweUsiiuated, is of all imaginations the most absurd ; 



precedeni finr thus daniiig a numbsr of di&rent and distiiictpartica- 
lars under one appeOatkm in the instance of the term land, which, as 
wed in political economy, indndes mines, fiaheriee, ftc, as was ex- 
flaiaed in a former part of this work ; but it is to be recollected, that 
the poaaesrion or the proprietorship of the land gives a ri^t to these, 
and all the other natural powers of production which are capable of 
exclusive possession or eotjoyment, and that it is absolutely neoesssry, 
in treating of that right, to have a single word under which the whole 
iDay be indoded. 
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for this couU never be, unleMr every indfa^daal or evoy 
fiffiiily were placed at aa equal dittaiice ftmn each odier !•»» 
Aa soon aa any number of people draw together, so as to 
tana even but a small village, die landB that are nearest will 
necessarily be the mo^t advanti^^ualy situated, and will, 
even in that early stage, if they be then appropriated, draw 
a rent. 

As, therefore, it is natural for mankind to unite in 60>- 
dety, and to congregate into towns and villages, so it will 
follow M a neeessasry consequence that, as soon as they in- 
crease to any consideraUe numbers, rent wiU immediately 
arise from the advantages of situatirai. And for positive 
and e:q>erimental proof of this, we have only to refer to die 
Nardi American states, where rents are paid in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Ycnrk, Philaddphia, and die other large 
and smaller towns, for land in no degree superior in quality 
to millions of acres unoccupied widiin die boundaries of die 
Udoit, and which might be had finr almost nothing, if peopls 
diose radier to live in solitude and barbarism, than in the 
more populous and civiliBed parts of the world. 



SECTION IIL 

COaOLLABT FKOM THX PABCSUING VIEW OF THE NATUEE 
AND CAUSES OF EENT— THAT THE INTEREST OF THE 
LAND-PEOPEIETOBS IS INSEPARABLY CONNECTED WITH 
THE INTEREST OF THE CQMIM UNITY. 

From die view which has now been pven of the nature and 
causes of rent, it appears that whatever increases the wealth 
and population of a country must necessarily increase its 
rent ; and it consequendy follows undeniably, and in spite 
of all the Bophistiy which can be employed to the contrary^ 
that the true and permanent interest of the landlords is, as 
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Dr Smith long «go showed it la be, strictly find insepiuraUy 
Gonnecied and ideo^tified with that of the conununity at 
httge. 

But, says Mr. Ricardo, if you import oom, you reduce 
its price and lowar rent, because you take your supplies 
from the most fi^rtile lands only, on which it is grown at a 
smaller cost of laboux and capital. But then, I answer, by 
the same means (namdy, the importation of com) you ua- 
crease the numbers and wealth of your people, and in aa 
little time probably . as you can augment your suppHes 
(allowing importation to be ever so free) you enable your 
people to consume more com and more cattle than before^ 
and so augment your rent and yoor price !^ain ; and if you 
withdraw the plough' from some of your lands, you acquire 
a higher price for their produce in pasture. In Holland, fot 
example, a very wealthy and populous country, and a coun- 
try where a fi^ importation is allowed, does not every per- 
jon understand how the rent of the lands in that country 
should be higher than if its wealth and population were 
stunted and limited to the amount that could be supported 
by the comparatively small quantity of com it could itself 
produce ? — ^Does not every one perceive that by increasing^ 
the numben of people and wealth of a country, until it were 
almost one vast town, a fiff h^^ rent would be obtamed, 
not only for the ground built upon, but for what should re^ 
main to be applied to the pasturing of cattle and to be cul- 
tivated as garden-grounds, than could be had or afforded if 
the population were kept down to the numbers which could 
live upon its own produce ?— If the numbers of peo^ in 
this isbnd were doubled, and every hamlet and every houae, 
and every small and large town were doubled also, and 
brought proportionally nearer to one another, who does 
not see that the rent of all our land would be very greatly 
increased, although perhaps one-third or one-fourth of our 
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supplies of oom might be imported ftom foreign parts ? — 
The increased and probaUy more than doubled demand tor 
pastures and garden-grounds would enhance the rent both 
of the richest and poorest lands ; while the increased and 
probably more than doubled application and command of 
manures, would augment very greatly the produce also.* 

Eyoi Mr Ricardo himself admits,- ibaX the fall of price 
and of rent, which he supposes to be necessarily consequent 
upon the free admission of com, would be but temporary : — 

^* It is undoubtedly true/' says he> '' that the fall in the re- 
lative price of raw prodace^ in consequence, of the improve- 
ment in agriculture^ or rather in consequence of less labour 
being bestowed on its production, would naturally lead to in- 
creased accumulation ; for the profits of stock would be great- 
ly augmented. This accumulation would lead to an increased 
demand for labour, to higher wages, to an increased popula- 



* The Ricardo economists, in their headlong speculationson this 
sulgect, overlook altogether the obvious ftct of the mcreoiingfertiUiy of 
the land from the application of manures^ and the increasing factUiies 
of production from the increasing facilities of communicaium and 
carriage^ which attend the progress of society and of population in a 
Mconntry till nearly its latest stage,— and always argue BBifthe deereas' 
tngfirtiUly of the soil, or, more properly speaking, the infsrior quoKiy 
rfthe soils, which must be iMmatdy had reooorse to, and the oonse* 
quent difficulty of acquiring the additional supplies of raw produce 
which are ultimately obtained, were an accident that attend^ the 
progress of a people from first to last ; whereas the real fiict is, that 
it happens only after a country has approached very near to the limits 
of its resources that such difficulty occurs natural^ or necessarily: 
and even then, and in the very highest sta|s of populousness possible, 
it may be safely affirmed, that the whole produce bb invariably proc»* 
red with &r kas difficulty or expense of labour, (though perhaps with 
a greater proportional application of capital,) than at first, whatever 
difficulty or expenae may attend the procuring of a comparatively 
smaU quantity of such produce, from the fiew ungratefrd wh that 
comprise the outskirts of cultivation. 
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tion, to a further demand for raw produce^ and to an increas- 
ed cultivation."* 

After this ample concession, it is extraordinary indeed 
that Mr Ricardo, who has in general, as Mr Malthus ob- 
serves,*!* kept his eye so steadily fixed on ultimate and per- 
manent, not immediate or temporary consequences, should 
yet maintain that the interest of the landlords is opposed to 
that of the other classes of the community. 

Mr Ricardo indeed adds, that ** it is only, however, after 
the increase of the population^ that rent would be as high as 
before ; that is to say^ after No 3 (referring to quality of soil^ 
and to that quality^ namely^ which is two degrees inferior to 
the first quality,) was taken into cultivation. A considerable 
period would have elap^^ attended with a positive diminu- 
tion of rent" J 

Now, admitting this to be the case, still it is but a tem- 
porary y not a permanent interest which the land-proprietors 
can have in the exclusion of foreign com, even according to 
Mr Ricardo'^s own 8howing.§ But it is by no means cer- 
tain, or probable, that even a temporary diminution of rent 
would take place in consequence of the temporary fall in 
the price ofcom^ which might probably follow upon the re- 



* Principles of Political Economy^ chap, ii 

f Ibid. chap. iii. sect. 10. p. 230. X Ibid. chap. ii. 

§ No persons ever raised so loud an outcry against restrictions on 
importation, and yet none perhaps ever contributed so much to pre- 
vent their removal^ as Mr Ricardo and his disciples. This extraor- 
dinary drenmstance has arisen firom their constandy maintaining, in 
the broadest and most imquflKfied manner^ that a free trade in com 
would be directly adverse to the interests of the land-proprietors, 
which doctrine, after the above ample concession, is exceedingly re* 
markable. The unsoundness of this doctrine is, however, now be- 
ginning to be seen and acknowledged more generally than formerly, 
and even some of the most thorough-going partisans of Mr Ricardo 
are banning to fall away from it. 

u 
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moval of lestrictions on importation, even in a country where 
the home price was considerably above the foreign ; because 
the fall which would probably occur for a short while at first, 
would in process of time increase the consumption not of 
com only, but of cattle, and consequently the quanti^ of 
land applied to the purpose of rearing and feeding them, 
and in this manner counteract the effects of importation on 
price, and sustain rent before it had time to fall ; for it is 
to be borne in mind, that rent does not vibrate with every 
vibration in the price of com, or ML immediately upon the 
reduction of price, or from a temporary reduction at aill. 

In the case of a country already wealthy and populous, 
but which had for a long period excluded foreign com firom 
its markets, it may be thought that, if surrounded witli 
countries rich in land, though in nothing else, and admit- 
ting the importation of com all at once, the demand and 
population of such country could not keep pace with the 
supplies of com. This, however, is by no means certain ; 
but it is certain that in the surrounding poorer countries 
the art of farming, as well as the meai^s of farming well, 
wj)uld be wanting, or inferior, and it is probable that the 
price would not, after a very short period, be considerably 
different in the one and the other ; for countries, however 
rich in land, cannot increase their supplies immediately at 
wiU beyond a certain small measure. No supplies indeed 
are or ever can be acquired so rapidly as to reduce rent in 
an extensive and populous country, and, in' point of fact, no 
case can be shown where rent hoe been permanently re- 
duced but from a decrease of poptUatian or of wealthy or 
both. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF the; wages of labour. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE RIGHT TO WAGES — LIMITS OF THAT RIGHT DE- 
FINED—WAGES DEFINED. 

Wages consist of those things which are gLven or received 
for labour or personal exertion, either of body or mind, as 
the recompense or reward of that labour. *^ The produce 
of labour,^ as Dr Smith very justly observes, ^' constitutes 
the natural recompense or wages of labour.*"* But it is 
only in the very earliest and rudest state of human society 
that the immediate actual produce of the labourer can con- 
stitute his wages. In the advanced state, and in every 
period after the first establishment of the division of labour, 
the immediate produce of the labourer, or rather his labour 
itself, must in general be exchanged for money, which mu3Git 
again be exchanged for a variety of other things, which 
things it is that really constitute the wages of the labourer. 
For in every period of society after that in which the di- 
vision of labour is introduced, any single individual com- 
monly performs but one particular operation, or set of opera- 
tions, in the process of production, and but rarely brings to 
perfbction, by his own separate and independent industry, 
even one single article or commodity. And even if it should 
happen that he does, his wants are not confined to a single 
article, but are, on the contrary, innumerable and infinitely 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 8. 
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various. Besides, it is to be remembered, that, in the great 
majority of instances, the labour of each individual is com- 
monly bestowed upon some subject-matter, or commodity, 
which is the property of another ; which has been the fruit 
of other men's labour and saving, and from which the im- 
mediate eflTects or actual produce of the present contributor 
cannot be separated. 

One man tills the ground and gathers the harvest, an- 
other grinds the corn, and a third bakes the flour into bread, 
before a perfect article is produced. Now it is manifest 
that not one of these labourers can distincdy abstract and 
carry away his actual produce. For, besides that none of 
them do the whole of the work, the subject-matter, that is, 
the com, belongs not, perhaps, to any one of them, but to 
a fourth party or individual, to whom consequently a cer- 
tain share of the finished article must be also assigned. 
Not one of these persons therefore can abstract or appro- 
priate his particular produce, nor can any one take the whole, 
without taking what belongs in part to others as well as to 
himself. The proper share of each therefore, it is evident, 
can only be practically or fairly settled (as in point of fact 
universally it is settled) by treaty and agreement amongst 
the parties, and by determining beforehand, either that an 
actual division and distribution of the commodity itself 
shall be made, or (as is the more usual way) that each in- 
dividual concerned shall receive his share — the equivalent 
or reward for his contribution, whether of labour or com- 
modities—in some other article^ as money, reciprocally 
agreed upon and stipulated previously to the commence- 
ment of their joint undertakings. 

And this which has been just stated is a comparatively 
simple case. In other manufactures there is a still greater 
variety of parts to be performed by the different labourers 
employe^ in production ; not one of whom can abstract, or 
receive, or appropriate his actual produce ; not to mention 
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the provinoes of unproductiye labour, in which, there being 
no' production at all, — ^that is, no production of wealth or 
property, — ^the labourer in that sort could but rarely be re- 
warded by the actual or immediate effects of his labour. In 
the very earhest and rudest state of society, the actual pro- 
duce of the chase may reward the hunter, the skin he dress- 
es may reward the dresser of skins, and the hut he erects 
may reward the hut-maker. But in the advanced state, we 
plainly see that even the productive labourers can but rare- 
ly be rewarded .by the immediate produce of their labour, 
because they can but rarely cany away or appropriate that 
produce; and in the provinces of unproductive labour, how 
should the physician, the lawyer, or the divine, be rewarded 
by the immediate effects of their peculiar species of labour, 
except in those few instances only, wherein they might hap- 
pen themselves to require ^* a cast^ of their own respective 
offices, viz. "medicine, legal advice, and spiritual consolation P 

It is not therefore the actual or immediate produce of 
the labourer which can, in general, in the advanced stages 
of society, constitute his wages, but those other things 
rather which he receives for his labour or for its produce 
in exchange. 

Wages are in general paid in money ; but neither is it 
the money itself which the labourer receives that really 
constitutes his wages, but those things rather which that 
money can enable him to purchase and appropriate to his 
use. It is the quantity and quaUty of the other sorts of 
wealth, comprising the actual produce and contributions of 
many different persons, which the money- wages he receives 
can enable him to purchase, that properly constitute the real 
reward or wages of the labourer ; which real wages are good 
or bad, large or small,' and high or low, not in proportion to 
the number or weight merely of the metal pieces he receives, 
but in proponion always to the quantity and quaUty of those 
various other articles, or various descriptions of wealth, as 
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of foody dothes, lodgmg, &c.» which that money can en- 
able hin to pmchase and command, or appropriate to hia 
use. 

Those dungs, however, which hb money-wages enabk 
the Ubonier to purdiase, may still be said to be the ultimate 
produce of his kboor, (using the word produce in this in- 
stance in a metaphorical sense,) although they be not by 
any means its immediate or actual produce. 

But further, with rq^ard to the produce of labour; that 
which the kbourer produces with the assistance of capital 
is not the produce of his kbour entirely, bat of his labour 
joined to that of those who produced the ci^ital; and if die 
capital he uses belongs to another, a part of the produce will 
•belong to diat odier also. The artisan or mannfiusturer, for 
example, who works widi a steam-engine bdonging to aft- 
odier, and by that means produces any sort of wealth or 
commodities, is not entided to die whole produce, even al- 
though the raw materials of the articles fabricated were 
wholly his own ; some part, it is evident, must beloi^ to 
the proprietor of the engine, in whatever way his share of 
the produce might be agreed to be paid. 

And sudi is die case universally in regard to labourers 
working widi or assisted by any odier species of a^ital be- 
fenging to other people : a part of die produce is alwajrs 
due to the proprietor of the capital as well as to the work- 
man. The labourer is worthy of his hire; but so also is die 
capitalist of his profit or interest. In odier words, die per- 
son who has laboured before, and not consumed but saved 
the produce of his labour, and which produce is now applied 
to assist another labourer in die work of production, is en- 
tided to his profit or interest (which is the reward for labour 
which is past, and for saving and presorving the fruits of 
that labour) as much as the jmsent labourer is entided to 
his wages, which is the reward finr his more recent labour: 
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It beiiig remembend tiist this priitciple holds good equally 
in regard to the remotest heirs as to the original producer 
and saver of the capital himself. And here we have another 
view of the true nature and origin of the right to capital, 
and to its profit, which evidently stands on the same foun- 
dation with the right of the labourer to his wages ; the ciqpi* 
tal being always originally worked for and won in die same 
manner. 

Again, the produce which arises in an extensive and well- 
arranged work or manufactory, under the management of a 
skilful master or superintendent, is not the produce of the 
common labourers or subordinate workmen alone, but of all 
the persons employed, including inferior managers, clerks, 
and assistants of every description^ as' well as the master or 
chief manager himself; and every one of these (and cer- 
tainly not least the last-mentioned) are entitled to a certain 
determinate share of the wealth produced, as well as the in- 
ferior labourers. 

What the shares of every di£Perent labourer should be, 
the highest as well as the lowest, is properly settled by 
treaty and agreement between the parties ; and the share 
which should belong to the ci^italist is also properly settled 
in the same manner. As thus : 

A capitalist,— that is, a person who has either produced 
and saved wealth himself, or who has inherited or acquired 
it from those who could only acquire it by production and 
saving at fir8t,-4end8, we shall suppose, his capital to a 
master undertaker of a work or manufactory, and treats and 
agtees with him alone for his share, which is, in this case, 
strictly profit of stock. The master undertaker again treats 
and agrees with each of his workmen separately, or with 
his sidKirdinate managers at least Q£ he employs such) whom 
he perhaps empowers to treat with the inferior workmen for 
their shares or wages ; and what remains over, after these 
several daims are discharged, belongs to the master under- 
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taker as his share, and is strictly wages, that is, remunera- 
tion or reward for his labour ; unless indeed in businesses 
where the risk or liability to losses is considerable, and 
greater than the average risk in other businesses ; — in which 
case some part of the share that comes to the undertaker 
may be distinguished and set down as compensation for 
such risk. 

When the labourer and capitalist are one and the same 
person, — ^in other words, when a person possessing capital 
employs it himself in trade or production, without requiring 
the assistance of any other labourer,<^the whole produce 
accrues to himself alone, and it may happen that he takes 
no account, nor observes any distinction between what he 
owes to his labour and what to his capital. But, after de- 
ducting the ordinary rate of interest, the remainder is wholly 
wages or reward of labour. And when the labourer and 
capitalist are difl^nt persons, and when consequently part 
of the produce must belong to one, and part to another, this 
distinction necessarily takes place, and their different shares 
must be settled and agreed upon in the first instance, before 
the one contributes his stock or the other his labour. And 
so, in point of fact, it happens accordingly (as an appeal to 
experience will satisfy us) that the shares of every one, 
whether labourer or capitalist, is in general thus settled be- 
forehand, in the manner which has been stated by trea^ 
and agreement. 

Agam, if the capitalist superintending the application of 
his own capital employs other labourers besides himself, he 
treats and agrees with every one, or with his inferior mana- 
gers, as in the manner before specified, for their shares or 
wages ; and what is over after paying these consists partly 
of wages, and partly of profit of stock : And in this case also 
it may happen- that these two different descriptions of re- 
venue shall be confounded with one another ; but, after the 
payment of all his hired labourers, and a due allowance being 
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made for profit of stock, whatever remains behind is wages 
or reward to this individual for his own labour ; tmless, as 
before mentioned, the business should happen to be more 
thaq^commonly hazardous ; in which case a certain portion 
of what remains might be separated and recognised as com- 
pensation for the superior risk, before reckoning the amount 
of wages. 

It should appear then, from what has been now advanced, 
that all that part of the joint produce of land, capital, and 
labour, ^at is over and above what makes good rent and 
interest, (and, if we choose to reckon it separately, the com- 
pensation for ewtra risk, ii^ employments which are more 
than ordinarily hazardous,) is properly the fund of wages, 
and must all go either to the masters on the one hand, or 
to the workmen on the other. And it is self-evident there- 
fore, that the more the one class of persons obtain, the less 
must fiill to the share of the other class ; but the roasters, it 
appears, must, in all the more than ordinarily hazardous 
businesses, have their shares augmented by a quantity 
greater or less in proportion to the varieties of risk they in- 
cur. 

Now, in reference to the mode in which this fund of 
wages comes to be divided between the masters and the 
workmen, it is true the masters will always endeavour to 
keep as large a share as possible to themselves as their 
own wages, and to give as small a one as possible to the in- 
ferior labourers as theirs. But, on the other hand, it is 
true also, that the inferior labourers will generally endeavour 
to procure as large a share as possible for themselves, with- 
sout caring whether any thing at all be left to the masters ; 
and provided the law stands neuter, and shows no undue fa- 
vour or regard to the one side or party more than to the 
other, neither tiie one nor the other will be able to prevail 
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entaidy in the contest, or to gain any undue or lasting ad- 
Tantage the one over the other. 

The masters or employers of the inferior labourers wiD 
not be able to gain any undue advantage over them, be* 
cause, if the latter did not find that they made betterinf(H 
under a master than they could do woddng separately and 
independently on their own accoimt, they wodd not accept 
the employment. Nor will it be found any valid objection 
to this argument to say, that, in the advanced state of so- 
ciety, the great majority of labourers could get no employ-* 
ment, unless they agreed to accept work under a master ; 
fi>r still it happens, under all ordinary drcumstanoes, that 
the necessity of the masters, and their anxiety to have thdr 
work done, is found in general to be sufficiently strong and 
pressing to subject them equally with the workmen to the 
effects and control of the principle of competition, prorided 
the law treats both parties with even-handed justice. 

On the other hand, the workmen, or subordinate labour* 
ers, will be equally unable to gain any undue advantage 
over their employers ; because, the agreements being volun- 
tary, the latter would not require the assistance of subordi* 
nate labourers if they did not find their advantage in em- 
ploying them at the wages stipulated, whatever these may be. 



SECTION U. 

OF THE CIBCUM8TA1ICES WHICH GIVE OCCASION TO A PIF- 
FERSNCE OF WAGES IN DIFFEEENT EMPLOrMSNTS. 

The wages of labour (as has been already cursorily noticed, 
I think, in some of our preceding chapters,) are regulated 
partly by the native of the work in which it is employed^ 
—that b to say, by the different nature of employments 
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theniflelTes,— «iid parOg by the halnts Md^Mditka cf the 
Ubourers in ereiy diffeienl empbyment or spedes of 1^ 
tmur. Of these two salgectB, or two different species of ac- 
cidents or drcumstsnoes aflecting wages, .the laUer have 
been ab^y adverted to in a preceding part of this work,* 
and will be yet farther resumed and illustrated in the third 
and last section of the present chapter ; but previously to 
this it will be necessary to attend a little to the former^ 
namely, to the circumstances which occasion a difference of 
wages in different employments ; and as Dr Smith has given 
a very full, and luminous, and distinct view of these cir- 
cumstances, I shall here, by observing the rule I have pre- 
scribed for my8elf,f have little more to do than transcribe 
such parts of what he advances on the Subject as appear to 
be sufficient for my purpose in the present section. 
As introductory to the subject Dr Smith observes,— 
** The whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and stock must, in the same 
neighbourhood^ be either perfectly equal, or continually tend- 
ing to equality. If in the same neighbourhood there was any 
employment evidently either more or less advantageous than 
the rest, so many people would crowd into it in the one case, 
and so many would desert it in the other, that itaT advantages 
would soon return to the level of other employments. This 
at least would be the case in a society where things were left 
to follow their natural course, where there was perfect liberty, 
and where every man was perfectly free both to choose what 
occupation he thought proper, and to change it as often as he 
thought proper. Every man's interest would prompt him to 
seek the advantageous and to shun the disadvantageous em- 
ployment."^ 



* Book i. chap. 10. 

t See befim p. 71, et seq., in notes, where I hai^e stated my ressons 
in ftvour of the expediency of obeerving this rule. 
I Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. 
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\ Dr Smidi observes fiirther, (in the introdiictory part,)«tluit 
wages are extremely different in different employmoits^ras 
arising from *' certain circumstances in the employments 
themselves, which either reaUy, or. at least in the ima^^n*- 
tions of men, make up for a sinall pecuniary gain insome, 
and counterbalance a. great one in others.^* 

These circumstances he then proceeds to describe as fol- 
lows : — 

" The ^ye following are the principal circumstances which, 
so far as I have been able to observe, make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some employments, and counterbalance a 
great one in others : first, the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of the employments themselves ; secondly^ the easiness 
and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learning them ; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of emplo3rment in them ; 
fourthly, the small or great trust which must be reposed in 
those who exercise them ; and, fifthly, the probability or im- 
probability of success in them. 

" First, The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness or dishonour- 
ableness of the emplo3rments. Thus, in most places, take the 
year round, a journeyman tailor earns less than a journeyman 
weaver. His work is much easier. A journeyman weaver 
earns less than a journeyman smith. His work is not always 
easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journeyman blacksmith, 
though an artificer, seldom earns so much in twelve hours as 
a collier, who is only a labourer, does in eight. His work is 
not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, and is carried on in' day- 
light, and above ground Honour makes a great part of the 
reward of all honourable professions. : In point of pecum'ary 
gain, all things considered, they are generally under-recom- 
pensed, as I shall endeavour to show by and by. Disgrace 
has the contrary effect The trade of a butcher is. a, brutal 
and an odious buuness ; but it is in most places more profit- 



* Wealth of Nations, hook i. chap. 10. 
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able than the greater part of common trades. The most de- 
testable of all employments^ that of public executioner^ is, in 
proportion to the quantity of work done^ better paid than any 
common trade whatever. 

** Hunting and fishing, the most important employments of 
mankind in the rude state of society/ became in its advanced 
state their most agreeable amusements, and they pursue for 
pleasure what they once followed from necessity. In the ad- 
vanced state of society, therefore, they are all very poor people 
who follow as a trade what other people pursue as a pastime. 
•Fishermen have been so since the time of Theocritus. A 
poacher is everywhere a poor man in Great Britun. In coun- 
tries where the rigour of the law suffer? no poachers, the li- 
censed hunter is not in ai much better' condition. The natu- 
ral taste for those' employments makes more people follow 
them than can live comfortably by them, and the produce of 
their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes always too 
cheap to market to afford any thing but the most scanty sub- 
sistence to the labourers. 

* ** Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the easiness and 
cheapness, or the difficulty' and expense of learning the busi- 
ness. 

*^ When any expensive machine is erected, the extraordi- 
nary work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it 

• must be expected, will replace the capital laid out upon it, 
with at least the ordinary profits. A man educated at the ex- 

'pense of much labour and time to any of those employments 

• which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, may be coin- 

• pared to one of those expensive machines. The work whidi 
' he learns to perform,'it must be expected, over and above the 

usual wages of common labour, will replace to him the' whole 

• expense of his education, with at least the ordinary profits of 
'an' equally' valuable capital. It must do this too in a reason- 
*able time, regard being had to the very uncertain duration of 

human life, in the same manner as to die more certain dura- 
' tion of the machine. 

^* The difference between the wages of sIdUed labour and 
those of common labour is founded upon this principle. 
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<< The policy of Eun^ coniiders the labour of ell me- 
chanics, artificers^ and oiaiiufactiira*s> as skilled labour; and 
that of all country labourers as common labour. It seems to 
suppose that of the former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. It is so perhaps in some cases ; 
but in the greater part it is quite otherwise^ as I shall endea- 
vour to show by and by. 1*116 laws and customs of Europe^ 
therefore, in otrder to qualify any person for exercising the 
one species of labour, impose the necessity of an apprentioe- 
sUp, though with different degrees of rigour in different 
places. They leave the other firee and open to every body. 
During the continuanoe of the apprenticeship, the whole la- 
bour of the apprentice belongs to his master. In the mean- 
time he must, in many cases, be maintained by his parents or 
rdadons, and in almost all cases must be clothed by them. 
Some money too is commonly given to the master for teaching 
him his trade. They who cannot give money, give time, or 
become bound for more than the usual number of years,— a 
consideration which, though it is not always advantageous to 
the master, en aoooont of tlM moti idkenesa of apprentices, is 
always disadvantageous to the apprentice. In country labevr, 
on the contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the 
easier, learns the more diiBcult parts of his business, and his 
own labour maintains him through all the different stages of 
his employment It is reasonable, therefore, that in Europe 
the wages of medumics, artificers, and manufacturers, should 
be somewhat higher than those of common labourers. They 
are so accordingly, and their superior gains make them in 
jooost places be considered as a superior rank of people. This 
superiority, however, is generally very small; the daily or 
weekly earnings of journeymen in the more conumm sorttf of 
mannfiustures, such as those of plain linen and woollen doth, 
computed at an average, are, in most places, very little more 
than the day-wages of common labourers. Their employ- 
ment, indeed, is more steady and uniform, and the superiority 
of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may be 
•omewhat greater. It seems evidently, however, to be no 
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greater than what is sufficient to compensate the superior ex- 
pense of their education. 

" Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal profes- 
sions is still more tedious and expensive. The pecuniary re- 
compense, therefore, of painters and sculptors, of lawyers and 
physicians, ought to be much more liberal ; and it is so ac- 
cordingly. ' 

'^ Thirdly, The 'wages of labour in different occupations vary 
with the constancy or inconstancy of employment. 

'' Employment is much more constant in some trades than 
in others. In the greater part of manufactures, a journeyman 
may be pretty sure of employment almost every day in the 
year that he is able to work. A mason or bricklayer, on the 
contrary, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul weather, 
and his employment at all other times depends upon the oc- 
casional calls of his customers. He is liable, in consequence, 
to be frequently without any. What he earns, therefore, 
while he is employed, must not only maintain him while he is 
idle, but make him some compensation for those anxious and 
desponding moments which the thought of so precarious a si- 
tuation must sometimes occasion. "Where the computed earn* 
ings of the greater part of manufacturers, accordingly, are 
nearly upon a level with the day-wages of common labourers, 
those of masons and bricklayers are generally from one-half 
more to double those wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and hve shillings a week, masons and bricklayers ft^ 
quently earn seven and eight ; where the former earn six, the 
latter often earn nine and ten ; and where the former earn nine 
and ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn fifteen and 
eighteen. No species of skilled labour, however, seems more 
easy to learn than that of masons and bricklayers. Chairmen 
in London, during the summer season, are said sometimes to 
be employed as bricklayers. The high wages of these work- 
men, therefore, are not so much the recompense of their skill, 
as the compensation for, the inconstancy of their employment. 
'' A house-carxienter seems to exercise rather a nicer and a 
more ingenious trade than a mason. In most places, however. 
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for it is not universally so^ his day- wages are somewhat lower. 
His Employments though it depends much^ does not depend 
so entirely upon the occasional calls of his customers ; and it 
is not liable to be interrupted by the weather. 

*^ When the trades whiqh generally afford c6nstant employ- 
ment happen in a particular place not to do so, the wages of 
the workmen always rise a good deal above their ordinary 
proportion to those of conmion labour. In London almost all 
journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and dis- 
missed by their master from day to day, and from week to 
week, in the same manner as day-labourers in other places. 
The lowest order of artificers, journeymen tailors, accordingly, 
earn there h»alf-a*crown a day, though eighteenpence may be 
reckoned the wages of common labour. In small towns 4Uid 
country villages the wages of journeymen tailors frequently 
scarce equal those of common labour ; but in London they are 
often many weeks without employment, particularly during 
the summer. 

'' When the inconstancy of employment is combined with 
the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of the work, it 
sometimes raises the wages of the most common labourer above 
those of the most skilful artificers. A collier working by the 
piece is supposed, at Newcastle, to earn commonly about 
double, and in many parts of Scotland about three times the 
wages of common labour. His. high wages arise altogether 
from the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of his work. 
His employment may, upon most occasions, be as constant as 
he pleases. The coal-heavers in London exercise a trade 
which in hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeableness, almost 
equals that of colliers ; and, from the unavoidable irregularity 
in the arrivals of coal-ships, the employment of the greater 
part of them is necessarily very inconstant. If colliers, there- 
fore, commonly earn double and triple the wages of common 
labour, it ought not to seem unreasonable that coal-heavers 
should sometimes earn four and five times those wages. In 
the inquiry made into their condition a few years ago, it was 
found that at the rate at which they were then paid, they 
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eould earn fhmi nx to ten shillings a day. Six ihiUl&gs ate 
about four times the wages of common labour in London^ and 
in every particular trade the lowest cawsaoD, earnings may aU 
waysbeoonsideredas those ctf the fiir greater number.. How 
extravagant soever those earnings may appear^ if they were 
xnore than sufficient to compensate all the disagreeaUe cir- 
cumstances of the business, there would soon be so great a 
number of competitors as, in a trade which has no exclusive 
privilege, would quickly reduce them to a lower ratew . 

'' Fourthly, The w^ges of labour vary according to the smaU 
or great trust which must be reposed in die workmen. 

'' The wages of goldsnnths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of equal 
but of much superior ingenuity, on account of the precious 
materials with which they are intrusted. 

** We trust our health to the physician ; our fnrtune, and 
sometimes our life and reputatifffi, to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence could not safely be reposed in people, of a 
very mean or low condition. Their reward must be such, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the society whidi so 
important a trust requires. . The long time and the great ex- 
pense ^hich must be laid out in their education, when com- 
bined with this circumstance, necessarily enhance stiU further 
the price of thdr labour. 

'* Fifthly, The wages of labour in difierent employments 
vary according to the probabilily or improbability of snccesa 
in them. 

" The probalnlity that any particular person shall ever.be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated is very 
cUfferent in different occupations. In the greater part of m^ 
chanic trades success is almost certain, but very uncertain in 
the liberal professions. Put your mob apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair et 
ahoes; but send him to study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such proficiency as will enable him to 
live by the business. In a perfiectly feir lottery, thoae.who 
draw the priaes ou|^t to gain all that is lost by those who 

X 
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dssm <he blanks. In a profediion whare twtsnty ML f&r aae 
that s«ccead8> that one oaght to gain all that should have 
^ been gained by the nnsuccessfol twenty. The counsellor-at- 
law^ who^ perhaps^ at near forty years of age^ ^begins to make 
aonaething by his .profession^ ought to receire the retribution, 
not only of his own so tedious and . expensive education, but 
of that of more than twenty others who are never likely to 
nuke any thing by it How extravagant soever the fees of 
counsellors'.at-law may sometimes appear, their real retribu- 
tion is never equal to this. Compute in any particular place 
what is likely to be annually gained^ and what is likely to be 
annually spen^ by all the different workmen in any common 
trade, such as that of shoemakers or weavers, and you will 
find that the former sum will generally exceed the latter. But 
make the same computation with regard to all the counseyon 
and students of law, in all the different inns of court, and you 
.will find that their annual gains bear but a very vaaAl pro^ 
portion to their annual expense, even though you rate the 
.former aa high and the latter aa low aa can well be done. Thfe 
lottery of the law, therefore. Is very fiir from being a. perfectly 
fair lottery ; and that, as well as many other liberal and honl 
oorable professions, is, in point of pecuniary gain, evidently 
underorecompensed. 

" Those professions keep their leveH' however, with Either 
oocupatiqns, and, notwithstanding these discouragements, all 
the most generous and liberal spirits are ea^fer to crowd into 
them. Two different causes contribute to recommend them : 
first, die desire of the reputation which attends upon superior 
excellence in any of them ; and, secondly, the natural conC* 
dence whi^b every man has, more or less, not only in his own 
abilities but in hia own good fortune. 

'^ To excel in any profession, in which but few arrive at 
mediocrity, is the most dedaive mark of what is called genius 
or superior talents. The public admiration wfaith attends 
ifpon such distinguished abilities -makes always a part of 
their reward; a greater or smaller in proportion as it is higher 
or lower in degree. It makev a oonsidceiUe part of thatre^ 
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wird in the profession of pliTsic;; a still graater, peiliaps; m 
that of law; in Jpoetry and phildsophy it makes almost the 
whole."* 

It thus appears that there is, in aU the different speciefl 
or employments of labour, a very great yariety and dif- 
firanoe of ciicamatanceay or of advftatages and disadvan* 
tages attending them, which necessarily give occasion to a 
cotVQspondent variety and difference of pecuniary wages. 
And whoa we eontempLite the wide extent of this Tarie^^ 
Jmd of iUa difference of wages, 6om the highest to the 
lowesty-p-^^ in the provinces of unproductive labour^ fipom 
ilie long, the minister of state, . and the judge upcm tl^ 
bench, down to the common beadle or sheiiff^fficer,— fioqi 
the military chief, or general, down to the commcm soldier^ 
—and from the divine, the lawyer, and the physician, to 
the menial servant ; and, eecondlyj in the provinces of pro- 
ductive labour, from the general merchant to. the common 
sailora in his ships and porters in his warehouses,— -from, the 
inaster manufacture^ to hi^ journeymen or workmen,-— and 
taua the extensive farmer to his ploughmen and oth^ com- 
mon labouioM,— 4t must appear indeed a most monstoout 
and mmoeauntable haHudnation flhat copld lead any per* 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 10. By looking into the 
" Wealth of Nations/' and into the chapter joat mentioned, whence 
the above extracts are taken, it will be seen that they are there inter- 
mingled with others^ on the profit of stock, already quoted in thte first 
«ectkm of the aerenth chapter of this book, on that sulgect. I» that 
plane it was shown that there is an error in sapposingt as Dr Smith 
has done, thatfir^iaaffiM^tedbyiMy of thefive drconiBtanceswhiiA 
he describes so jnstly as afiecting wages, and thai he was led into 
that error by another, of which it was there shown also he was himself 
perfectly aware, namely, that he had not perfectly d i sc rimin sted be- 
tween profit and wages. 
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son in his senses to Attempt, as one of Mr Ricaido^s dis- 
ciples has done, to demonstrate the << equality of wages f^ 
or to treat of them, as has been done by Mr Ricardo him- 
self, as if they were limited to what would command but the 
lowest necessaries of life, and as if they represented a fixed 
and unvarying quantity I 

Yet, however various and different the wages of labour 
really are in different employments, they are still regulated 
in a certain degree in all of them by the same prindples : 
immediately^ by the number of applicants or of hands, can- 
didates or competitors in each, compared with the extent of 
the employment; and more remotely ^ by the haUts and 
modes of life or subsistence common to each ; and conse- 
quently by those external and other circumstances which 
determine, control, and generate the general character and 
habits of every dass and order of the people. 

What those external circumstances aie which chiefly de- 
termine, control, and generate the general character, and 
habits, and condition of the people, I have already indi- 
cated pretty largely and un^uivocally \\ but I must still 
endeavour somewhat farther to illustrate my position, and 
to show more fully than has yet been done the connexion 
between wages and the habits and modes of subsistence of 
die labourers, and the connexion of- those habits and modes 
of subsistence, especially in reference to the lower dasoes of 
labourers, with the character of the laws and government 
under which they live. 



* ** Equality of Wages" is the nmning title of one of the chapters 
of Macculloch's Principles of Political Economy^ at the head of which 
we read at lengthy ** Equality of Wages in all the diflfeient Depart- 
ments of Industry !" 

t See chapter 10 of book i. 
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SECTION ni. 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH BEGULAtE THE NATURAL BATE 
OF WAQES. 

4 

As it is the number of individuals who are candidates or 
competitors for employment, at any particular Hma and 
place, which determines the market-rate of wages, and as 
ihe natural rate is nothing eke but the ordinary and average 
mai^et-rate, so it is the '.number of permaneni candidates 
or competitors which determines the natural rate of wages. 

But there can be no permanent competitors in any em«* 
ployment which does not afford wages eqinvalent to the ne- 
cessary outgoings or expenses of those employed, or equiva- 
lent at least to what may be sufficient to keep the labourers 
living. Nor are men contented in general, where they are 
in any degree enlightened or intelligent, with what is barely 
sufficient to keep them in existence. They commonly re- 
quire, except in their lowest state of ignorance and degrada- 
tion, not merely necessaries, but conveniences, and even 
luxuries ; and to attain these they will, under favourable 
circumstances, cheerfully undergo much labour, and submit 
far a time to many privations, provided they have a rea- 
sonably-assured prospect of arriving at the proposed goal, 
and attaining their object at last. 

The mode in which the number of competitors (or popu-. 
lation) can alone be increased is obvious enough ; and one 
of the strongest principles of human nature is the desire of 
sexual enjoyment and of progeny. But there is another 
principle whidi is not less strong, nor less universal, nor less 
necessary to the preservation of the human species and of 
competitors in all employments, vis. the desire of food, 
clothes, and lod^ng, and of provision for a.fiumly ; and al- 
though, under certain circumstances and habits of the people. 
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this principle or desire may be very easily satisfied, because, 
under those drcumstanoes, ibe people will be contented irith 
a Tery poor and miserable subsistenee, — ^with potatoes, and 
lags, and hovels,—- yet it is capable, under other drcum* 
stances and other habits, of being improved into an ^eo- 
iual desire for better food, and clothes, and Iddging, and of 
lestndning the sexual paasion, and the propensity to pvo^ 
creation or maniages imtil those other wants,— 4ieoes8aaes, 
conveniences, and luxuries,— be provided for and gratified^ 
It has, however,, been remarked by Dr Smith, that 
^ ^very flpecies of anin^alft naturally multiplies in proportion 
to the mean* of their swbsistenoe^ and no species can ever 
multiply beyond it But in civilised societyj" he. continue^ 
'5 it is only among the inferior ranks of people that the scanti- 
ness of subsistence can set limits to the further multiplication . 
of' the human species ; and it can do so in no other way than 
by destroying a great part of the children which their fruitful 
marriages produce."* 

But it is only where they are ill-governed, oppressed, and 
Ignorant, that the inferior ranks of people multiply beyond 
the limits of a liberal subsistence. Under other circum- 
stances they must necessarily, as has been shown,'!' firom the 
principles of human nature, uniformly improve their condi- 
tion, and habits, and modes of life, and acquire higher and 
higher wages in proportion as wealth and population increase. 

But, says Dr Smith, ^< Though the wealth of a country 
should be very great, yet if it has been long stationary^ we 
must not expect to find the wages of labour very high in it. 
The funds destined for the pa3natient of wages, the revenue 
and stock of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest extent ; 
but if they have continued for several ceutories of the same 
or very nearly of the same extent, the number of labourers 
employed every year could easily supplyi and even more than 

< Weallh of Nations, book i. cb^>. & 
t Ibid, book L cfaa|i. 10. 
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supply^ the number wanted the folUmiog year. There could 
seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor could the masters be 
obliged to bid against one another in order to get them. The 
hands^ on the contrary, would in this case naturally multiply 
beyond their employment. There would be a constant scarcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid 
against one another in order to get it. If in such a country 
the wages of labour had ever been more tlian sufficient to 
maintain the labourer, and to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily, the oompetitioa of the labourers and the interest of the 
masters woiikd soon i^nce them to tUs lowest rate whidi is 
Gonsisteat with ccmmion humaaity."* 

On this paaai^ Mr BuduHum makes the fiAowing just 
and iaqwrtant obserration :-^ 

*' The wages of labour are not necessarily at their lowest 
rate where wealth and popnlation are stationary, in these: 
circumstances the condition of the labourer depends partly on 
his own moral habits. ' If in poverty he is conte^ to prepay 
gate his race, poverty will be his lot ; Knit if he will not marry . 
on such hard conditions, the race of labourers will decline, 
and wages will rise until the labourer agrees, by marrying, to 
supply the market with labour."t 

But Dr Smith says agsun,— << It deserves to be re- 
marked, perhaps, that it is in the progressive state, while the 
society is advancing to the further acquisition, rather than 
when it has acquired its fall complement €i riches, that the 
condition of the Idxmring poor, of the great' body of the 
people, seems to be the happiest and the most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miatfable in the declining. 
The progressive atsite is in reality the cheerlhl and the hearty 
state to all the different orders of the society. The stationary 
is dullj the declining melancholy/'j: 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap: 9. 
t n^- Buchanan's edition, note, p. 1 16. 
X Ibid, book L chap. 8. 
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. "Nawy this is a peifectly aocuiate description of what wil 
happen to a country under bad goyemment ; for even under 
the worst that ever existed, when by any chance an increase 
of wealth or improvement takes phice (as may sometimes 
happen firom a variety of accidents even under the worst), 
wages will necessarily rise, and all the other efiects here de- 
scribed by Dr Smith will exactly follow. 

But under good government a country can never decline, 
nor even become stationary, but wealth and population, and 
the natural wages of labour, must go on necessarily and in- 
definitely to increase, though no dimibt by slower and slower 
degrees when a country approaches the limits of its re- 
sources. There is no necessity, however, in the nature of 
things, or in fact, that wealth, or population, or wages, 
should ever decrease or diminish, or even become stationary 
upon the earth ; for as the produce of the earth (and still 
more wealth in general) may be continually and indefinitely 
augmented, it follows incontestably that both population and 
wages may be continually and indefinitely augmented also; 
because, let the augmentation of wealth be great or small, 
it is evidentiy possible that a part of it may go to support 
additional numbers, or inhabitants, and another part to aug- 
ment the wages of labour ; and to produce this result, it is 
only necessary that population should increase in a less de> 
gree than wealth, (which, as I have aheady demonstrated,* 
is uniformly and invariably the case,) and that the labourer 
should be placed under drcumstances fiivourable to the de^ 
vdopment of his prudential habits, i. e. ina state of securitjr 
under good govemmoit 

Even Mr Malthus himsdf admits that the natural rate 
of wages, or, what is the same thing, the good or bad con- 
dition of the inferior ranks of people, has no necessary oon- 



* Chaiiter 6 of this book. 
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nexxm irtth any particular stage in the prepress of society, 
of population, or of wealth. 

<< Strictly speaking,^ he says in the Essay on Popula- 
tion, <^ the good or bad condition of the poor is not neces- 
sarily connected with any particular stage in the progress of 
society to its fuU complement of wealth.^* 

And again, in his Principles of Political Economy, he 
obseryes,^- 

<< The great resource of the labouring classes for their 
happiness must be in those prudential habits which, if pro- 
perly exercised, are capable of securing to die labourer a> 
firir proportion of die necessaries and conrenlences of life, 
from die earliest stage of society to die late8t.^-f- 

But Mr Maldius, while he thus not only freely acknow- 
ledges this important trudi, but brings it voluntarily for- 
ward in his pages as a part of his system, and nl^hile he not 
only admits, but sererally maintains and advances as a part 
of his system also, all the chief facts and principles which 
serve, when combined, to establish die conclusion that the 
misery and poverty, and degradation of the lower classes of 
labourers, are wholly to be ascribed to the imperfection of 
government, or political institutions, or, which is the same 
tiling, to the want of good government, yet he constandy 
and pertinaciously eschews this conclusion, and would fain 
endeavour to esoape from 1^ tcnl^-and meshes of that irre- 
soluble net, which, in spite of all his efforts to die contrary, 
he has gradually worked around himself. 

The whole indeed of Mr Malthus^s Essay on Population, 
and a great part of hk Principles of Political Economy, will 
be found, when attentively examined, to be one uninterrupt- 
ed tissue of special pleading against that conclusion to which 



* Book iu. chap. 13^ voL iii. p. 25. 
t Chap. W. tec 5. p. 9S1. 
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all the aigumeats he adrances diiecdy tead^ u|d in wjbicb 
they must necessanly terminate when they aie fully sifted 

Mr Mal^ius admits, and adyances it even a0 a part of 
his system,* that good and bad government constitute <* the 
principal circumstances^^ which depress or elevate the cha-. 
racter of the lower classes of people, and which improve or 
deteriorate their habits and modes of life. He admits, and 
takes considerable pains to prove,f that their habits and 
modes of life determine the degree of comfort or discomfort 
under which they will continue to marry and procreate ; 
and that this circumstance again determines their numbass 
and their wages ; and yet he would fain deny what follows 
plainly and unavoidably from these premises, vis. that ibfi 
whole depends upon good or bad government. 

But this attempt of Mr Malthus will never succeed ; and 
all his arts and endeavours to turn the attention of his 
readers away from the fatal conclusion (fatal to Mr Mal- 
thus and to his theory of human misery) will be found una- 
vailing, and will necessarily end in drawing attention more 
strongly and irresistibly towards it ; for a question of such 
importance, and charged with such tremendous consequoi- 
ces, can never be allowed to remain in aU the confusion and 
uncertainty in which Mr Malthus has left it. 



That these stnctuxes, severe as they may seenii are 
neither unfounded nor uncalled for, I now proceed to 
show; and in doing this, while it is believed the sophistriea 
and inconsistencies of Mr Malthus will be made glariiigly 
manifest, the truth itself, it is hoped, will be, at the .sane 
time, vindicated, and disburdened and drawn forth Stem 
that load of clashing and contradictory statement beneath 
which it lies buried in Mr Malthus^s pages. 



* Essay on Fopukdon^ book iv. chap. 9. voL uL p> 909. 
•¥ Principles of Political Economy^ chap. iv. sec 2. 
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In the work of Mr Malthus last meiitioned, his Principles 
of Political Economy, and in his chapter of that work on 
the wages of labour, he graveljr and deliberately says: 

^^ It would be very desirable to ascertain what are the 
principal causes which determine the difPerent modes of sab- 
dstence among the lower classes of people of different coun- 
tries; but the question involyeB so many considerations, 
that a satisfitctory solution of it is hardly to be expected.""* 

Now this, to be sure, after what has been already ad- 
yanced and quoted from Mr Malthus himself in a former 
chapter,-)- mi&st be confessed to be rather astounding, and, to 
the reader who recollects the passages, it must appear not a 
little extraordinary ; for he gives in them that very solution 
which he here dedaies ^^ is hardly to be expected.^ But 
what is stranger, and more astounding still, this new posi- 
tion of Mr Malthus will be found to stand in the place 
where it appears, a mere unsupported assertion, not only 
unattempted to be established by argument, but, nUrabUe 
dictth immediaitely and flatly contradicted by what follows 
from Mr Malthus himself, in the very diapter, and section, 
and page, in which it is put forth 1 

In the passages just alluded to, as already quoted from 
Mr Malthus, he affirms of << the. standard of wretched- 
ness,^ the point below wUch the lower dassea of people 
« will not continue to many and propagate their species,** 
that << die principal droumetancea which contribute to 
raise it are liberty, security of property, the diffiision of 
knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and the com* 
forts of life. Those which oontribnte prmcipally to lower 
it are despotisin and ignorance.'^l Now this << standafd of 



* Chap. iy. sect. 2. f Chap. x. of book L 

X Essay on Population^ book iv. chap. 9, p. 809 of vol. in., fifth 
edition. 
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wretchedness^ Mr Malthus will not and cannot deny to be 
but other terms for *^ the different modes of subsistence 
among the lower classes," — ^tlie " point below which they 
will not contibiue to marry and propagate their species ;" 
and while therefore in the one place this author affirms that 
a satisfactory solution of the question, ** What are the 
FEiNCiPAL CAUSES which determine the different modes of 
subsistence among the lower classes of people of different 
' countries" is hardly to be expected, he declares, in the 
other, that *^ the peincipal ciECuksTAKCEs which con- 
tribute to" produce that difference, or to " raise" and 
<< lower" those different modes of subsistence, are liberty, 
security of property, &c., and despotism and ignorance ! 

Nor is this extraordinary mode of treating his subject 
and his readers confined to one place, or does his conflict-' 
ing assertions, in the different places where they are found, 
arise from any professed or actual change in the opinions 
or sentiments of Mr Malthus in regard to the effects of 
good and bad government in raising and lowering the 
<< standard of wretchedness," or '^ the habits and modes of 
subsistence among the lower classes of people." On the 
contrary, his opinions on this subject are not only retained 
and reiterated in the newer publication, but are actualfy 
avowed and enlarged upon m the very place, as has been 
already mentioned, where this new and conflicting one is 
introduced ; and with the intervention only of a saving clause 
of four lines, (of what force or consequence we shall see 
presendy,) Mr Malthus proceeds as follows :— 

<* From high wages^ or the power of commanding a large 
portion of the necessaries of life^ two very diiTerent results 
may follow ; one^ that of a rapid increase of the population, 
in which case the high wages are chiefly spent in the main- 
tenance of large and frequent families; and the other, that of 
a decided improvement in the modes of subsistence^ and the 
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convenienoes and ci»nfort8 enjoyed^ without a proportionate 
acceleration in the rate of increase. 

" In looking to^^these.different results, the causes of them 
will evidently appear to be the different habits existing among 
the people of different countries and at different times. In 
an inquiry into the causes of these different habits, we shall 
generally be able to trace those which produce the first result 
to all the circumstances which contribute to depress the lower 
classes of the people, which make them unable or unwilling 
to reason from the past to the future, and ready to acquiesce, 
for the sake of present gratification, in a very low standard of 
comfort and respectability ; and those which produce the se- 
cond result, to all the circumstances which tend to elevate 
the character of the lower classes of society, which make them 
approach the nearest to beings who *' look before and after," 
and who consequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the 
thought of depriving themselves and their children of the 
means of being respectable, virtuous, and happy. 

'' Among the circumstances which contribute to the cha- 
racter first described, the most efficient will be found to be 
despotism, oppression, and ignorance; among those which 
contribute to the latter character, civil and political liberty, 
and education. 

'' Of all the causes which tend to generate prudential habits 
among the lower classes of sode^, the most essential is un- 
questionably dvil liberty. No people can be much accustom- 
ed to form plans for the future, who do not feel assured that 
their industrious exertions, while fair and honourable, will be 
allowed to have free scope ; and that the property which they 
either possess, or may acquire, will be secured to them by a 
known code of just laws impartially administered. But it has 
been found by experience, that dvil liberty cannot be perma- 
nently secured without political liberty. Consequently, po- 
litical liberty becomes almost equally essential; and in addi- 
tion to its being necessary in this point of view, its obvious 
tendency to teach the lower classes of sodety to respect 
themselves by obliging the.liigher classes to respect them. 
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must contribute greatly to aid all the good effects of dvil Ik 
berty. 

" With regard' 'tir edoc^tioa^ it ittight certaiidy be «[Ukde 
general under a bad form of government^ and might be very 
deficient tinder one in other respects 'good-; but it must be 
allowed^ that the chatMs, both with regard to its^ quality and 
its prevalence, are greatly in fovour of thelstter. ' EduestiA 
alone could do little against insecurity of property ; but it 
would powerfully assist all the favourable consequences to be 
expected from' civil and political liberty, which could not in- 
deed be considered as complete without it."* 

Now what have we here but that- very solution which llr 
Malthus commences by declaring '^ is hardly to be expect- 
ed !^ that very solution which he had once before, and in 
another work, given in nearly the same terms, and which 
every person of sound mind who bestows any considerable 
attention on the subject, must necessarily come to? What, 
in reality, have we here exhibited to us but a conflict be- 
tween the natural candour and knowledge of his subject of 
Mr Malthus,' and the awful- idea not to be tolerated for «n 
iiistant—othe overwhehning danger above all things to be 
avoided — ^that of removing the imputation of '^ eviP from 
'< the principle of population,^ and allowing it to rest un- 
equivocally-— God save the mark !— upon bad government ? 

In order to avoid this ScyUa, therefore, Mr Matthus 
thrusts in the saving clause just alluded to-^fettowing tihere- 
in his. ordinary and approved method in similar ' emer- 
gencies: he says— and it is all, as was mentioned, that in- 
tervenes between the two passages above cited— t>etween 
the affirmation that the ^' solution^ of the question he is 
.discussing, ^^ is hardly to be ejqpected,^ and the solution 
itself I He says, ^' Much must certainly depend upon the 



* PrindplM of Pdifcictl Sconotty^ chap* iv. saet. 9, HP* Sfia, 8ilj 
S59. 
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physical causes of dmiate and sdl ; but still more perhaps 
on moral causes, the formation and action of which are 
owing to a Taiietj of circuinstances.'^* 

It win be perceived that the latter part of this sentence — 
die ^^ still more perhaps^— belongs not to the aavihg 
dauaCf but to the " solution,^ and refers to what Mr Mai- 
ilius proceeds immediate^ to prove,*!* in the manner which 
has been seen in the preceding extract ; and it is only the 
Uttte and naked asserttan^ " much must ceetainly de- 
fend UPON THE PHYSICAL CAUSES Of CLIMATE AND 

soiL,^ to which Mr Malthus here clings as the rock of his 
faope^ and on which he rdies, to uphold the tottering and 
shattered ftbric of his system. 

But if this which Mr Malthus asserts be teaStj the case— 
if << much certainly depends upon the physical causes of 
climate and soiT — ^why does not Mr Malthus go into the 
subject, and show us that it is so ? Why does he, in a case 
BO momentous and vital to his argument, put us off with a 
poor and meagre assertion, and leave us to be contented 
with his word alone ? For here agam, as in the instance be- 
fore seen, he does nothing but assert ; he neither proves, 
nor attempts to prove, any thing in r^ard to << ;Jie physi- 
cal causes of climate and soil,^ as he does in regard to the 
^< mond causes^ of good and bad government. He chooses 
father to avoid explanation and detail on the subject of the 
former altogether, as being conscious that, should he at- 
tempt to exhibit and draw them out into their full shape 
and dimensions, (if they have any,) he should the more cer- 
tainly expose their insignificance and weakness. 

And this is ti temper of mind and purpose from which it 
is not at all likely that Mr Malthus will aUow himself to be 



^ Principles of Political Economy, p. S60. 
t r«ftrtli« woiIl illdf/tfi toco eUdfo. 
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diTerted or seduced by any arts or proTocation of his assaal- 
ants, since he perfectly well knows into whose hands he 
must fall should he quit this stronghold of general asser- 
tion, and descend into the arena of unreserved omtroyersy : 
he perfectly weU knows that Mr Hume has long ago com- 
pletely disposed of this aigument ;* and although Mr Mal<^ 
^us may fairly consider himself a giant among the dwar£- 
ish race of the flattered and &youred authors of ^^ these 
degenerate days,^ he. is far too cautious and prudent to 
measure his strength, and to array his feeble and phantom 
forces, in the face of those hardy and real troops which 
stand already marshalled against him, by perhaps the great- 
est of human intellects that have yet appeared on the 
theatre of Jlie wodd. 

Wisely therefore was it, and well considered on the part 
of Mr Malthus, that he resolved to observe a discreet and 
dignified fiilence upon this topic : still, however, this may 
not hinder but that there shall be those who will be trouble- 
some e^iough to demand a^rea«on, and who wiQ be so 
saucy as to think that even the affirmations of Mr' Mal- 
thus himself should be accompanied with a statement of the 
grounds on which they rest. 

Dismissing then this saving dause-— this forlorn hope^» 
of Mr Malthus, as undeserving of further attention or no- 
tice, I shall here return again to his << solution^ of the 
question, *^ MHiat are the principal causes which determine 
the different modes of subsistence among the lower classes 
of the people ?^^ for we must still attend on hun sopnewfaat 
farther upon that subject. 

When Mr Malthus says, as he does in the passages 
already quoted, ^^ Among the drcumstanoes which contri^ 
bute to the character first described^ the most efficient will be 



- In h» Sassy " Of National Ch««cten." 
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found to be despodam, oppression^ and ignorance^-*4uiioiig 
those which contribute to the latter character^ civil and poU* 
tical liberty and education ;" when he says^ <' Of all the 
causes which tend to, generate prudential habits among the 
lower classes of society^ the most essential is unquestionably 
civil liberty ;" when he says, '' We shall generally be able to 
trace those which produce the first result to all the circum- 
stances which contribute to depress the lower classes of thd 
people, which make them unable or unwilling to reason from 
the past to the future, and ready to acquiesce, for the sake of 
present gratification, in a very low standard of comfcnt and re* 
spectability ; and those which produce the second result, to 
all the droumstances which tend to elevate the character of 
the lower classes of society, which make them approach the 
nearest to beings who ' look before and after,' and who con^ 
sequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the thought of de- 
priving themselves and their children of the means of being 
respectable, virtuous, and happy;" with what face can he 
say, as he does in the same page, that a satisfactory solution 
of the question^ " What are the principal causes which deter- 
mine the different modes of subsistence among the lower 
classes of people, ' is hardly to be expected?' " Yet Mr Mai- 
thus says all this. He tetk us that such and such are the 
'* principal causes^ and ^^ circumstances^ which determine 
<< the habits and modes of subsistence among the lower classes 
of people;^ andinthesame breath {prohpudor!) he coolly 
and deliberately delivers the following words, for I must 
again repeat the most marvellous asseveration, — ^^ It would 
be very desirable to ascertain what are the principal causes 
which determine the different modes of subsistence among 
the lower classes of people of different countries ; but the 
question involves so many considerations, that a satis&ctoiy 
solution of it is hardly to be expected ! ! ^ 

Can words be found— can terms be conceived, or pro- 
positions stated, more diametrically opposed to each other 
|han t hese ■ an d they are »11 contaked within the little com-* 

" T 
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pAM of the nngie passiige befove quoted, pteaadj as it 
stands in Mr Malthus^s hock ? 

But Mr Maldras does not even stop here; lie does not eyen 
content himself with answeiing the question generally which 
he had the moment before pronounced unanswerable ; for 
that is obvioufily the meaning intended to be conveyed by 
Mr Malthus, when he says it ** involves so many consider- 
ations,^ that an answer to it << is hardly to be expected.^ 
He does not stop, I say, or content himself with the gene- 
lal answer and ^^ solution^ already cited ; he actually goes 
inti) detail, and gives an example from the countries of 
Ireland and England in illustration of his ^< acdution,^ and 
of the effects of good and bad government as being <^ the 
principal causes which determine the different modes of sub- - 
sistence among the lower classes of people of different comi- 
tries.'" He proceeds : — 

'' According as the habits of the people had been deter- 
mined by such unfavourable or favourable circumstances^ high 
wages^ or a rapid increase of the funds for the maintenance 
of labour^ would be attended with the first or second results 
before described; or at least by results which would sp» 
proach to the one or the other, according to the proportions 
in which all the causes which influence habits of improvi- 
dence or prudence had been efficient. 

'< Ireland, during the course of the last century, may be 
produced perhaps as the most marked instance of the first re* 
suit. On the introduction of the potato into that countryj 
the lower classes of society were in such a state of oppression 
and ignorance, were so little respected by others, and had 0(»« 
sequently so little respect for themselves, that as long as they 
could get food, and that of the cheapest kind, they were con- 
tent to marry under the prospect of every other privation. 
The abundant funds for the support of labour, occasioned by 
the cultivation of the potato in a favourable soil, which often 
gave the labourer the command of a quantity of subsistence 
quite unusual in the other parts of Europe, were spent almost 
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f xdudvely in the mainteoaiice of large «iid frequent fionilies ; 
and the reault wa^ a most rapid increaae of popalation, with 
litUe or no melioration in the general condition and modes of 
subsistence of the labouring poor. 

" An instance somewhat approaching to the second may 
be found in England^ in the first half of the last century. It 
is well known> that during this period the price of com fell 
considerably, while the wages of labour are stated to have 
risen. During the last forty years of the 17th century, and 
the first twenty of the 10th, the average price of com was 
such as, compared with the wa^ of labour, would enable 
the labourer to purchase^ with a day's earnings, two-thirds of 
a peck of wheat From 1790 to 1760 the price of wheat had 
so fidlen, while wages had risen, that, instead of two-thirdsi, 
the labourer, could purchase the whole of a peck of wheAt 
with a day's labour. 

" This great increase of command over the necessaries of 
life did not, however, produce a proportionate increase of po« 
pulalion. It found the people of this country living under aft 
excellent government, and enjoying all the advantages of dvil 
and political liberty in an unusual degree. The lower classes 
of people had been in the habit of being respected, both by 
the laws and the higher orders of their fellow-citi2sens, and 
had learned in consequence to respect themselves. And the 
msolt was, that, hutead of an increase of population exdnsive* 
ly, a considerable portion of their in c reas ed reid wages was 
expended in a marked improvement of the quality of the food 
<»nsiimed, and a decided dev^on in the standard of their 
comforts and conveniences."* 

Thete is nothing said here conceraii]^ die effiMsts of 
<< climate and soil^^ those '^ physical ^iises^ upon whiiA 
we had previously been assured that ^< much must certain* 
ly depend.^ Nor is there a single particuhur brought for- 
ward of the ^< so many considerations'^ which we had been 
also told previously du>uld predude the ^< expectation^ of 

* Princij^ of Peliticsl Eoonamy, book iv. sect. 2, 
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a ffiltisfiictory solutioii. What these coii8iderati0n8 are na 
cae is given to discover ; but instead of tfais the '^ soltilion* 
Itself |s given ! And when Mr Malthus^s readers should 
have expected to hear a dissertation upon the difficulties at- 
tending the question, and upon the impossibility, or impro- 
bability, at the least, of a satisfactory solution of it being 
ever achieved, he is confounded and astonished by the in- 
troduction, all at once, of the solution itself ; cooked indeed* 
and garnished with the usual modicum of oils and aroma- 
tics wherewith Mr Maltbus is accustomed to drown and 
deaden the taste of sudi indigestible and unsavoury viands. 
f^ The question,^ he says, ^^ involves so many considera- 
tions r''— « Among the circumstances i'* — ^* It would be very 
desiraUe to ascertain :^ — <* We shall generally be able to 
trace :^ — and such other dubious and hesitating expressions 
as may be calculated to throw distrust and uncertainty upon 
what is otherwise clear. — ^And " with regard to education, 
it might certainly be made general under a bad form of 
government, and might be very deficient under one in other 
respects good; but it must be allowed that the chances, 
both with regard to its quality and its prevalence, aregreatfy 
in favour of the latter.^ How eminently can^ ^ ^ la^t 
admissipn I And with what admirable precision of logical 
^deduction is the conclusion made out ! 

Mr Malthus may quibble, if he pleases, about the word 
i* satisfactory,^ which he has inserted perhaps to serve as 
another loop-hole ; he may aver that the solution which he 
has given is by no means satisfactory to himsdf, whatever 
it may be to other peojde. And here we may readily 
believe him. He keeps the word of promise to the ear at 
least. He cannot well be satisfied with that which reduces 
to nought aO that he has ever written, and wholly takes out 
the sting of his <^ principled population.'^ And this it is 
which gives us the proper cue to discover the cause of the 
inconsistences and contrlidictions wUch pervade Mr Mai- 
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ItesV wihmgs. He veMons Imnsetf out of his msm ddc- 
ime) and he nn»t get back to it again the beat way he can; 
• If the speciinen that has been heie exhibited of these con-* 
tradietiens could be amaidered in the light of a ample in^ 
advertence, glaring as it is, it would have deserved or re- 
quired ho xemarks ; but this is far from being the case. It 
is not here only, or in a few instances, that Mr Malthus 
maintains these contradictory doctrines, and exemplifies the 
model of reasoning which has been here examined. On the 
contrary, the same desultory and contradictory mode of 
treating his subject is copied in a thousand instances, and 
indeed pervades and disfigures die whole of his Essay on 
Population, as weU as his <^ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,^ wherever he toudies upon this question. 

But if we are not afraid of the truth, or of removing the 
imputation of ^^ eviT from ^< the principle of population,^ 
and of allowing that imputation to rest where it ought, and 
where, in spite of himself, Mr Malthus^s own reasonings 
demonstrate that it should rest, the solution which he has 
given wiU appear satisfiurtory enough ; and that which he 
Iregankd as so difficult of accomplishment as to be *< hardly 
4o be expected,^ will have been accomplished by himself, 
eVen while he was unconscious of and dissentient from his 
own success. 

After what has now passed under review, then, I think t 
have still new and additional reason to conclude, as I before 
have done* on the same subject, that ** there are in fact 
but two ways of improving mankind, and of bettering their ( 
^condition, and these are by means of education and good 
government; and all attempts to succeed by any other me- 
thods will always be found abortive and unavailing. But 
IM a fiberal system of education can never be thoroughly 



* See book i. chap. 10^ at the end. 
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and flecisely eBtaUkhed lAen good goTemnial » bqI 
foand, and «8 the fonaer natmlly fblbin irliefie tiio kttet 
hM place, tbeae two causes are in effect reduced to oHe ; 
and good gowmmMi may be pronounced to be the cM 
indispensable and only efficient cause of improTement in 
the ocmdition of mankind in general, and particaLdiy ia 
that of the labouring classes of peopk.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF FOOn-LAWS. 



SECTION I. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CHAPTSE. 

Whek it happens to an able-bodied labourer, and to one who 
has nothing but his labour to look to for his support, thai 
he is unable to procure employment, and thati hating es^ 
hausted any little store or savings which he might fi9r 
viously have had accumulated, he has nothii^ lenuttEing 
wherewithal to satisfy even the immediate cravings of hil 
hunger^ it must be confessed, that he is then placed in A 
worse omdition than that of the savage in the state of na- 
ture, since the latter is always firee at least to employ his 
labour and exertions to procure food» whereas the foraMv i% 
under the circumstances supposed, debarred from this "pdh 
vil^, and is in eiect (where tlicxe is no legal or CtaUU 
provision made for his case) commanded to starve in the 
midst of plenty, widiout moving a finger to save hims^ 
from perishing. Now, it is in the hif^est degree important 
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and vital to the question we are about to discuss, to lemem- 
ber, that the case just stated iB the only one in which an 
indiTidual can be placed within the pale of civilised society, 
in which he will find himself mate unfortunately situated, 
and in a worse condition, than even the savi^ in his wil- 



It has been one of the chief objects of die present work 
to demonstrate, and I trust it has been demonstrated, that 
the institutions which are necessary to the existence of d- 
Tiliaed society, and particularly the institutions of jm>perfy, 
and of the system of the dimsion of labour, are naturally 
advantageous to fkte labourers, as wdl as to the two other 
dashes of land-proprietors and capitalists, inasmuch as they 
aare die means of enabling every person, including even the 
lowest labourers, (so long as they have em]^oyment,) to ac- 
quire a (pceater share of wealth, — of necemsriefl, conve- 
niences, and luxuiies,«^-4han they could do otherwise ; that 
is, in other words, than they could acquire in the state of 
nature. It seems equally therefore the duty and the in« 
terest of every community to guard against the incidence of 
Ae case just desciibed, by providing, if possible, for all who 
may be in want, and thus to make it the interest of every 
indMdual toithaut exception, and ataU timea, to support 
those institutions and laws which are necessary to its exist- 
enee and well-being. 

That this ought to be done, if it were poseible, without 
introducing a greater evil than that which it would be there- 
by attempted to obviateis allowed; but this, it is contended, 
is impossible. 

That it is not so however, and that to maintain the indi- 
gent and necessitous of every deecripHon is not that impos- 
sible orvery difficult thing which it has been represented to 
be, I shall now proceed and endeavour to demonstrate. 
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SECTION II. 

THE POOB-LAWS OF ENGLAND ILL CONTBIYED AKO IM« 
PEBFECT, CONSIDBBSO AS A SYSTEM CALCULATES FOB 
ALL TIMES AND CIBCUMSTANCES— STILL W0B8B AD- 
lilNISTEBED. — ^POSSIBILITY OF A LEGAL AMD COKPDZr- 
60BY PBOTISION FOB THE POOB, WITHOUT THEBEBY 
INCBEASING THEIB NUMBEBft. 

Whetheb the poor-laws of England were well or ill oon* 
trived at first, or whether they were well or ill suited to the 
purpose they were then intended to ser^e, I shall not now 
pretend to determine ; but, if we consider them as a system 
calculated for all times and drcumstances, it must be ad- 
mitted at once that they are exceedingly deficient ; and ia 
regard to the manner in which they are now administered, 
and to the many ooUateral evils which grow out of them> it 
will be uaiyersally acknowledged that they are 4till mote 
censurable. 

As they are at present administered indeed, and consi- 
dered in regard to present circumstances, these laws are 
nearly as ill calculated to serve the purpose required^ or 
that which should be aimed at by erety poor4aw, namely, 
the relief of those who are in want, without occasioning 
thereby an increase of their numbers, as can well be con- 
ceived But it does not thence follow that a better system 
could not be fiidlen upon, or that (as has been contended) 
no l^al or compulsory provision can be made, or any r^ga- 
lar systematic relief be ffven to the poor, without increasing 
the evil it is intended to cure. The aged and infirm, at 
least, might evidently be provided fiir, without any very 
great or obvious danger of extending the evil, or of incKea»* 
ing their numbers, by over-propagation, which is the bug« 
bear set up tp scare us firom every regular mode of chari^« 
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But I win go fiirther, and maintaiii, that even the aUe^ 
bo£ed» who may happen to be reduced accidentally to want^ 
and who may be unaUe for a tone to procure employment, 
may be safely kept living without any bad consequences 
following) provided it be done with caution and judgment, 
and that no more be gtven to any of this description of per* 
sons than may be barely sufficient to keep them bom starv- 
ing. Such persons might be allowed, perhaps, about half 
ibe ordinary rate of wages of the lowest labourers, without 
any bad consequences following ; and that moderate allow*^ 
ance, whilst it would relieve them fiwm the most depbrabla 
and most miserable of all conditions, namely, that of being 
without food, or any means of honestly procuring it, and 
conseqnendy firom an overpowering motive to violence,^-^ 
to rob or steal,— would at the same time furnish no const^ 
deraUe incentive or encouragement to idleness, or to reduiw 
dant propitiation ; nor would it interfere detrimentally with 
the interests of the r^ular employers of labour,— 4he three 
great mischiefs to be guarded against when any gratdtoua 
assbtance is given to the aUe-bodied poor. 

' The evil apprehended is fiom <' the principle of popula* 
tion :^*— That if a liberal and undistingnishing relief were 
given to the poor, thdr numbers would increase in proper^ 
tion as they were relieved, and would even outgrow and ab- 
sorb the utmost amount of any posnble funds that could be 
assigned or applied to their support. But the relief given 
need neillier be too Kberal nor undistingniRhing. It ought 
to be liberal only in cases where the apprehended danger 
(of redundant propagation) could not arise, as in those of 
the aged and infirm, and of children under age. 

These only, therefore, namely, the aged and infirm, and 
infimts bereft of their parents, and without other resource^ I 
would support UberaUf/j but the able-bodied as sparingly 
as poniUe; and all this, I wiU maintain, might be done l^ 
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a proper and well.<»ntriyed qrstem of poor4awB, wkhout 
iacveasiiig the evil or'the nuinben of the poor. I think it 
indeed not improbable that a welLcontiived system of poor- 
hws would of itself, by its own proper efect> tend rather to 
diminieh the numbers of the poor, by tending to raise << the 
standard of wretchedness,^ at which the lower classes of la^. 
bourers would consent to many and propagate ;* and, from 
what has been formerly adyanced,f it will probably appear 
to the readers as most likely that sndi a i^rstem of poor, 
laws would soon become, under good govennnent, atanoeti if 
not altogether, a dead letter. 

Previously to the period when Mr Makhus first wrote 
and published his *^ Essay on the Principle of Population,^ 
the defects and bad oonaequences of the English poor Jaws 
had been fully observe nod pcnnted out by many ]ntd& 
gem wiiftta ; nor did their tendency to encourage idleness, 
and to increase the evil they were intended to cure, escape 
notice. But it has only been since the memorable era of 
that publication that it has entered into the heads of think- 
ing men, and has been set down by them as the most cer« 
tain and indisputable of all political axioms,:^ that no legal 
provision can be made, nor any rq^ular, systematic, and 
certain rdief of any sort, be given to the poor, without in- 
creasing their numbers in such proportion and amount as to 



* Ewea the EngVdi poor-laws, with all their ftalts and hapsrfeo- 
tloDS 0B their head, have probaUy had sometfaitig of the efibet aU 
luded to, as it canaot readily be imagined that man j penons would 
he willing to take their stations, and settle tbenwelTeB in mainage, 
bek>w the scalOj whether of comfort or of *' wretchedness," which was 
aOowed to those ckimhig relief from the parish. 

t See the preceding chapter, and also chapter 10 of book i. 

:( See as a specimen Mr Ricardcf s Prinoiples of Pditioal Economf , 
chap. 5. p.'ioe, second edition. 
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moMse and aggntTate the e^il of poverty ; and that, m 
shott, It has been di^^iiiaticaUy pronoimoed, that the obj^ets 
attempted to be attained by poor-laws univenaUy ate abso-* 
lotely and altogether unattainable* 

This doctrine is now, howerer, so generally, I might al» 
most say univeirsany, received by all who p>retend to bo 
adepts in the science of political economy, is maintained by 
Aem with such unhedtating and such undoubting oonS- 
denoe,* and is withal so fitvourably entertained and patron* 
]sed]BaUhighplaoe8,-*-eYeain the highest of all, namely, in 



* This was writttn many years before the late sadden and ample 
recantations of Mr Malthos's disciples,— -very coolly given^ after haT- 
ifigbeen engaged all the previous part of their lives in dogmatizing on 
tiM oonttiry sidef ««-when their nostrums had wdl nigh seared up ihi 
and dossd the hand of charity In these kbigdomiy and had 
i thottsands upon Ihoosttids of tuftrtonate perNiiB lobe starved 
to deaths or to pcriah ihmi the want of diat proper nourishment and 
mauktenance which every dvilixed oommunity is bound in Justioe to 
administer to all who may be in want within its well-stored precincts. 
yVtt it was nothing else but the prevalence of those nostrums which 
perverted meu^ minds sad steeled their hearts, and prevented tme^ 
mdadefimUpMlo relief ftom beiiig given to diose numceous bodies 
of BMn who were thrown out of empkymsnt» upon seversl ocesaiDa% 
snd at different placesy since the eonchnion of the late war. And 
now the very men^ who were chiefly instrumental in propagating those 
dogmas which have produced all this mischief and misery, come for* 
ward and declare them m be wholly visionary and unsound 1 

To acknowledge an enor when a person discovers he has fUlen hito 
ODe> is So be bat bsrtly honest, even if he ODuH with credit or ssftty 
deny the Ihst,— sad iHien it is seen that an czpesare of it win speedily 
be made and throw discredit upon its defbnder^ there is not even the 
merit of candour in the eonfession ; but to take up opinions involv- 
mg such inhuman and unheard-of consequences^ without the most 
rig(d and scrupulous hivestigation, and thus lightly to set them down 
as pQitlabs of «tftfriiol <rirf A and ^dlMce^ is to incur s responribili^ 
agailt whidbts bat itt exeosed or aftsned ftr by an 
and disiqgsBaoos reeantslisn of them. 
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die high courts of p«r]iameiit,«—that it might triily appear i 
▼ery bold undertaking to .oppose tibe current, and periloua 
•yeii 8o much as ^* to hint a doubt or hesitate dislike,^ 
wer^ it not that Mr Malthus, the great aposde and nniyer- 
sdlj-lidaiowledged oracle of this creed, has been himself ob- 
served to waver, and has indeed latterly (as I shall pre^ 
seftdy show) abandoned and retracted in eflfect, though not^. 
in express %ords, or by a fonnal disclamation, his wholtf 
theory on this sulgect, even in regard to the veiy impeifecfe 
poor-hiws of Eng^d ; yet strange it is that none of Mr 
Malthus^s disciples or followers take the slightest notice of 
this circumstance, or even for a moment advert to those nu- 
merous and large concessions and acknowledgments dispersed 
throughout the writings of their master, which destroy alto^ 
gether the very essence of his theory. Mr Malthus ad^ 
mits, that there are other *' principles^ in man, and peco^ 
liar to him as contradistinguished from the brutes, besides 
the *' principle of population,^ and which limit and con- 
trol that principle in man though not in brutes. His dis- 
ciples, however, can see nothing but the one principle, the 
principle of population. They have no ear cnr understand* 
ing for the controlling principles. It is sufficient fyt them 
to have read the first chapter of the Essay oii Population, 
ancl to have comprehended the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios. They desire to know no further, but set down all 
other knowledge as idle, improfitable, and nugatory ; and 
universally to a man, in so fiu: as I have observed, argue 
invariably as if the principle of increase in animals were nc^ 
otherwise controlled or regulated in man than in the brute 
creation. They seem not to be acquainted with the fiict, 
or most strangely to overlook it, tiiat their master admits 
the counteracting and controlling principles peculiar to man 
almost in their full extent ; and that he has in one place or 
another of his voluminous writings repeatedly stated and 
takffl notice of die whole of ihibae principles, except, I bo- 
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liere, one;^ although, it must be confessed, that he seems 
always very chaiy and very unwiUmg to take a full and 
connected, or distinct view of them, or to admit that their 
influence extends, as most certainly it does, to die entbe 
demolition of the fiibric he had previously raised. 

It haa been most distinctly and correctly stated by Mr 
.Malthus, that the problem to be solved in planning out and 
establishing a system of poor Jaws is, ^< How to provide for 
ihose who are in want in such a manner as to prevent a 
continual increase of their numbers, and of the proportion 
which they bear to the whole sodety.^-f Now the only 
difficulty that can occur in dealing with this problem must 
be In regard to those claimants who are able-bodied, but 
cannot find employment; — for in regard to the others, 
namely, the aged, the infirm, and children under age, it is 
evident that there could be no sort of difficulty with them. 



* I allude to the principle of lumtry and refinement which^ withoat 
llegenerating into vice, will be found, I believe, to have a powerM 
cifecC in restraining population in the advanced periods of society. 

This principle I have elsewhere endeavoured shortly to devdop (in 
a pamphlet published several years ago, and already quoted in this 
work, note, pp. 66, 56,) and now I find all my moat sanguine hopes 
and anticipations confirmed by the fkcts stated, and the assurances 
given of 8t31 more particular proofs to follow, in a recent publication, 
—Sadler's ''Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies,'*— a work which 
liolda forth a glorious prospect finr the world and for humanity, by 
what is there already given, and still more by what is engaged to be 
proved in the work which is announced to fbllow, namely, a complete 
idehveranoe fVom the thraldom of Mr Malthus's ''principle of popu- 
lation.** 

*' Fond, impiouB man I— think'st thou yon sanguine doud, 
Rmtaed by thy breath, has quench*d the orb of day ? — 
T<Mn<kRow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.** 

t Essay on Population, book vr, chap. i2. 
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or any pwdble danger whaleTer of their increaamg and 
multiplyuig their numbers superabundantly. 

But to look a little more closely into this point :-^The 
eizeumstanoes under which any of the members of a dvi* 
lixed community may be reduced to the necessity of damp- 
ing or receiving the charity and assbtance of their more 
fortunate neighbours, m9iy be dassed under four heads^ and 
are eloquently stated as follows, by an admiraUe writer on 
tins sulgect :*.^<< 1. Man in his infancy and childhood, 
whose little hands are yet incapable of the labour that should 
procure him the necessaries of life:«-& The a|^edj whom 
length of years> and the hardships they have endured^ have 
finaUy rendered as feeble as helpless infancy :-^. The sidli 
the cripple, the maimed, and those who labpur under one or 
other of those diseases which make the most fearful part of 
the picture of human life :— 4. Those who, being both able and 
willing to work, are yet, by the ill constitution of the sodety 
of which they are members, or by some of those revolutions 
te which perhaps all sodeties are liable, unable to |Hucare 
employment,"+ 

Now, here, I think, I may set it down as self-evidentf 
and as undeserving of any further argument to prove it» 



* Mr Grodwin, in his Inquiry oooceming Population^— « work wbidi 
it is impossible to read without delight and improvement, dioiij^ I 
&el eompelled to diffisr from the author on one point, namely, aa to 
the power of increase in mankind; which, in a8£u^ as it has referenoe 
to thinly.peopled countries* I think is as great as Mr Malthua has re- 
presented it to he. Throughout the whole performance, however, 
there is much to approve and admire, and in the latter part, (book vL) 
where he treats " Of the Moral and Political Maxims inculcated in 
the Essay on Population,** the expositions he hss given of those 
naaxims, and of the monstrous propositions and extravagancies into 
which Mr Malthus's *' Principles of Population" has driven him, Im 
inimitably felicitous and masterly. 

t Book vi. chap. 3. p. 542. 
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that the throe fint-^eaczibed daaees of per8QB0» at kast^ 
might be very safely reheved, and that too with any degree 
of liberality, (proTided it were done ** judiciously^-— and 
why not judiciously ?) without any danger, or even posri- 
bility, of any undue increase or muhiplication of their num- 
bers ; /md that the only difficulty which can occur, in so 
far as the principle of population is concerned, is obTiously 
confined to those cbumants who are able>bodied, and who, 
though both able and willing to work, are unable for the 
time to procure employment. But the whole difficulty in 
teg$td to this class of persona is at once obviated by the 
simple expedient which has already been hintedat ; nAmely» 
by taking caxe to allow them but a very mumU asriHanc^j 
or such a one only as would procure them but a coarse and 
sparing, though ibolesome subsistence : and, if we attend 
to what Mr Malthus himself says on this head, or rather to 
the occasional important concessions and admissions he 
makes in regard to it, we shall soon be convinced that he 
was by no means unaware of this most plain and simple 
solution of his problem, and most easy method of over- 
coming the difficulty which he would still represent as so 
insurmountable. He observes : — ^^ In so large a town aa 
London, which must necessarily encourage a prodigious influx 
of strangers from the country^ there must be always a great 
many persons out of work ; and it is probable that some pub- 
lic institution for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan si- 
milar to that proposed by Mr Colquhoun, (c. xiii. p. 9J\,) 
-would, under very judicious management, produce more good 
than evil. But for this purpose it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary that, if work were provided by the institution, the sum 
that a man could earn by it should be less than the worst* 
paid common labour; otherwise the claimants would rapidly 
increase, and the funds would soon be inadequate to their ob» 
ject In the institution at Hamburgh, which appears to have 
been the most successful of any yet established, the nature of 
the work was such, that, though paid above the usual price. 
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a persoB covld not easily earn by it liiofe than eighteen-penee 
a-week. It was the determined principle of the managers of 
the institution to reduce the support which (hey gave lower 
than what any indastrious man or woman in such circum- 
stances could earn. (Account of the Management of the 
Poor in Hamburgh^ by C. Voght, p« 18.) And it is to this 
principle that they attribute their success. It should be ob-^* 
served, however, that neither the institution at Hamburgh, 
nor that planned by Count Rumford in Bavaria, has subsisted 
long enough for us to be able to pronounce on Iheir perma- 
nent good effects. It will not admit of a doubt, that institn- 
tions fbr the relief of the poor, on their first establishment^ 
remove a great quantity of distress. The only question is, 
whether, as succeeding generations arise, the increasing ftinda 
necessary for their support, and the increasing numbers that 
become dependent, are not greater evils than that which was 
to be remedied; and whether the country will not ultimately 
be left with as much mendicity as before, besides all the po- 
verty and dependence accumulated in the public institutions ? 
This seems to be nearly the case in England at present. It 
may be doubted whether we should have more beggars if we 
had no poor-laws."* 

Here we see that Mr Malthus comes the length of ad- 
mitting that *^ it is probable that some public institutioa 
for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan similar to that 
proposed by Mr Colquhoun, would, under very judicious 
management, produce more good than evil.*" So far so 
good : — ** But for this purpose,^ continues Mr Malthus, 
<^ it would be absolutely necessary that, if work were pro- 
vided by the institution, the sum that a man could earn by 
it should be less than the worst^paid common labomr.'* 
No doubt it should :— who denies it P And who does not see 
that, if this precaution were adopted, the whole danger, 
which has been so much magnified, of encouragement to 



* Enay on PopulatioD^ hock ir4 ehap. 4, no(e> 
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ttid of an imliniiied imevane nd piopagatbii of 
» Would letemcyredl? DomotthephimeBt dietotef of 
DA sense pomt out this co«Bne i^ sad does not the 
flBHoo rfmiWA*' sense assure n^ tha4t if tbis course were pnr- 
floedy tmder ^ judidmss managmrat,'' (anA why should il 
|Mt be «iidev jiaicisrus nmnagement ^^y nothrag but die 
heat eomeqiaanecs eoidd folb«r from h. 

But if aaeh institiUMUB wmAi pcodace^ good <' ki' Lon- 
^m^ why should they not dv the sarncr m odwr jriaoes^ 
whm, m prapovtiDn to their extent and populousnesa^ the 
mod for them may be as gteU ? 

Mt Mahhuff indeed, aocoxding to hk usosi pomctice^ en- 
Autfoyaa^to dvoir sospieioik and doidMi upon the probafala 
nbilaiato sueoeflB of tins pfam ef pvovidmg^for the poor, even 
• though poraoed hn the meet jndiebus way, hy saying, ^ it 
sImMid he obeerved, however, that neither the kiBthutioa at 
HsndMHgb, nor that pianaied by Count Humfoid in Bau 
has aubsiBted bnj^ enough for us t» be able to pw- 
!on Adar permanent good eflKcts^f and so on, eo 



* In the present daj, when the general principles on this subject 
a)re so well understood, and when so many intelligent indiWdnals are 
wfilitig^and eren anztourto lend dieir assistance in the management 
of ^aritable institutiomr, the desideratmn referred Ur in the text 
-weuld) seem to^ be not i><eiy diflkmlt of attainment 

1 1 have not been able topsoouie any fimher information/ than what 
js gvfen by Mr Malthna himsdlfy in the note before quoted, either in 
i^gud to the two institutions mentioned above, or ooDoerning the laws 
and management o£ the poor in Holland " befoce the Aevoltttion/' 
whish are also taken notice of by. Ms Malthua elsewheie; but, ftom 
the manner in which the whole, and particularly the latter, are spoken 
of by him^i, I am led to suspect that in them will be found a practical 
refutation of Mr Malthus's doctrine of the impossibility of providing 
for all who are in want He admits that '' she (Holland) was able to 
employ and support all who applied for relief;'* inventing, and thrust- 
ing in of course, at the same time, a saving clause to prevent the total 
wred( of his theory. 
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the end of Ae note above dted. This is no more than 
was naturally to be expected from Mr Malthus. This little 
note would have oyertumed his whole book else. But no per- 
son wiU, I think, be much swayed by this insinuation : - on 
the contrary, when we connder on the one hand the press- 
ing nature of the emergency with which Mr Malthus is be- 
set, and on the other the halting and hesitating way in 
which this surmise is thrown in, it will be imposoble to re- 
sist the conclusion, that he was himself weDnigh overpower- 
ed here with the conviction that all who are in want might 
be succoured and relieved under the restrictions recom- 
mended, without increasing the proportion which they' bear 
to the whole community, and without produdng any other 
of those ill consequences which he so much fears, and which 
he is so very anxious to persuade us would happen. 

But in order to show manifestly that Mr Malthus comes, 
at last, not only to doubt and distrust the doctrines and 
opinions which he had originally promulgated on this sub- 
ject of the poor-laws, but that he has really, as I have be- 
fore said, retracted and abandoned them in effect, it will be 
sufficient to adduce the following passages from the Appen- 
dix to the fifth edition of the Essay on Population : — ^^ The 
obvious tendency/' says Mr Malthus in the place just meiv* 
tioned^ " of the poor-laws is certainly to encourage marriage; 
but a closer attention to all their indirect as well as direct ef- 
fects may make it a matter of doubt to what extent they 
really do this. They clearly tend^ in their general operation, 
to discourage sobriety and economy, to encourage idleness 
and the 'desertion of children, and to put virtue and vice 
more on a level than they otherwise would be ; but I will not 
presume to say positively that they greatly encourage popu- 
-lation. It is certain that the proportion of births in this coun- 
try, compared with others in similar circumstances, is very 
small ; but this was to be expected from the superiority of the 
government, the more respectable state of the people, and the 
more general diffusion of a taste for cleanUness and conve- 

2 
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nienee^ And it wOl readily occar to the reader, that, owing 
to these causes, eembined with the twofold operation of the 
poor-laws, it must be extremely difficult to ascertain, with any 
degree of precision, what has been their effect on popular 
tion."* And to this passage Mr Malthus adds the following 
in a note:—'' The most favourable light in which the poor- 
laws can possibly be placed, is to say that, under all the cir- 
cumstances with which they have been accompanied, they do 
not much encourage marriage ; and undoubtedly the returns 
of the Population Act seem to warrant the assertion. Should 
this be true, many of the objections which have been urged 
in the Essay against the poor-laws will be removed ; but I 
wish to press on the attention of the reader, that they will in 
that case be removed in strict conformity to the general prin- 
ciples of the work, and in a manner to confirm, not to invali- 
date, the main positions which it has attempted to establi8h."t 

The assertion contained in the latter clause of this 
last sentence I deny. *^ The main positions^ which the 
Essay on Population ^* has attempted to establish'" aie» 
first, that, << under a government constructed upon the best 
and purest principles, and executed by men of the highest 
talents and integrity, the most squalid poverty and wretch- 
edness might preyail from an inattention to die prudential 
check to population :^$ and, secondly, not only that the 
poor have no right to support, but that to support Aem is 
an utter impossibility. How then, I would b^ to ask, 
can any objections against the poor-laws be removed << in a 
maiuier to confirm, not invalidate, the main positipns it has 
attempted to establish?'' 

Bfr Malthus, however, still maintyina his original doc- 
tonea aa broadly and confidently as ever, just as if none 



* Appendix, vol. iii., p« 373. t Ibid. p. 374. 

X Essay on Population, book iv., diap. 6. 
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of those ooncesflioiis and aoknowliedgmeiite wUdi lui>fQ 
been here exhibited had ever been made by him. In a 
performanoe which he has ^Ten to the worid, some yean 
bter than that from which the above passages ait taken, 
he puts forth the following argument, which he seems to 
think quite decisive agamst the possibility of any descrip- 
tion of legal provision for the poor being made or executed : 

'' The existence/' says he, " of a tendency in mankind to 
increase, if unchecked, beyond the possibility of an adequate 
supply of food in a limited territory, must at once determine 
the question as to the natural right of the poor XofuU, support 
in a state of society where the law of property is recogniaed. 
The question, therefore^ resolves itself chiefly into a question 
relating to the necessity of those laws which establish and pro« 
tect private property :"• and again, in the same place: — *' There 
is no modification of the law of property having still for its 
object the increase of human happiness, which must not be 
defeated by the concession of aright offktt support to all diat 
might be bom. * It may be safely said, therefore, that the con- 
cession of such a right, and a right of property, are abs^rfnte* 
ly incompatible, and cannot exist together."* 

Mr Malthus here, as in other inatances (a ftw of wfaicb 
have been seen) where he knows himself to be tooching on 
the tender points of his theory, is very gnajxjLed in hia laa» 
guage; and the little wmxl vull, (which I have put in itm* 
fics,) carefully repeated in both the above passages, soft, 
dently demonstrates that Mr Malthua was perfectly well 
aware how necessary that word waa to the truth of the pio« 
positions he was advancmg, when he inserts it, although it 
renders those propositions totally useless lor hia p^p^poaey 
and utterly powerless and nugatory in any &igument against 
a system of poor^hiws, according to wfaidi n HndUdandTe- 
SfMMed support only shoukl be attowed. How waB \ 



* Supplement to Eneyclopsdia Britasnica, article BopcilAtioi], 
(written by Mr Malthas,) vol. n. p. 381. 
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Mr M«lthQS %a8 of the indiBpesiMblenefls of that word to 
llie tmA of the pvo^mitiong in whkh he places it vnH also 
be eeeti by tuniitig to the passage quoted from him two or 
three pages back, whereiii he states it as a sine qua non to 
the success of a charitable establishment, where work should 
besuppUed to unemployed labourers, that << the sum that a 
man could earn by it should be less than the worst-paid 
common labour."^ 

Now, if by a full support Mr Malthus merely means 
to say that if a poor-law were instituted which should allow 
itOBnijf shilHngs a-week to every idle person who chose to 
demand it, without questions asked, such a regulation would 
be incompatible with a right of property, and would 
■peedily superinduce such a rapid increase and undue mul- 
tiplication of applicants as imust entirely oTcrwhebn and 
absorb every fund subjected to tfadr daims,— --I am as ready 
as himself to acknowledge and maintain die truth of his 
doctrine. But how does tins aubsenre his argument? Or 
what has it to do witii the question of die practicability or 
impracticability <^ a legal and limited proTision for die poor ? 
Still it may be true diat eren able-bodied labourers may be 
safely kept alive during such times as they are unaUe to 
piocuie employment, and may be allowed a small and spar- 
fagf though not << a full support,^ — ^may be allowed per- 
haps three or four shillings (though not twenty) a-week, 
connstendy enough with *^ a right of property :^— and tf 
dBB be granted, the above formidable-looking assertions turn 
OBl to be akogedier harmless, and this new argument of 
Mr Maldins, though so cautiously worded, and brought 
forward with an nr of so much consequence, is found, na- 
verdielesB, entirely to ftQ him at Ins utmotft need. 

When Mr Malthus's doctrines were first broached, and 



* See before^ pp. 35i , 830. 
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the bruit of them began to be heard thxoi^hout the land, it 
was thought to have been discovered and placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the numbers of the poor, under 
the English laws and management, would necessarily in- 
crease m a <^ geometrical ratio,^ and that the ^* rates,^ if 
unchecked, must in the end, and in no long time, absorb and 
^< eat up^ the whole value and produce of the land. Land 
proprietors became seriously alarmed for their estates, and 
almost every body encouraged them in that alarm. It was 
no great wonder, therefore, that they should have readily 
listened to every projector, and entertained with favour 
every proposition which promised to avert so imminent a 
hazard, however senseless and absurd might be the nature 
both of the alarm raised and of the proposed remedy. It 
was no great wonder that emigration should have been most 
gravely attempted as a palliative, and that even the avowed 
dereliction of universal charity should have been represent- 
ed and resorted to as the grand and only efiectual pananed. 
Seeing, or believing that they saw, a speedy and inevitable 
destruction impending over them, every other feeling was 
overpowered and stifledby the stronger claims of self-pre- 
servation. 

The consequences have been dreadfid ; — a conspiracy,— 
an almost universal though tacit combinaticm was formed 
against the poor, — a combination the object of which was to 
resist and obstruct the execution of the poor-laws,— clergy- 
men and heritors have participated in it, and even the courts 
of justice,— the bench and the bar,*— have all united to con- 
demn every form of poor-law, and to obstruct and discoun- 
tenance an appeal to those we have, as far as their power 
or influence extended^ Here in Scodand, at least, I can 
safely say that this has been the case ; and the best proof of 
it is, that at the present moment the most miserable and in- 
adequate allowances are given, even to the aged and infirm 
poor throughout Scotland. But I should do injustioe to 
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the actors in this memorable crusade oF the powerful against 
the miserable, if I did not here add, that they have all the 
while believed they were performing a high and meritorious 
act of virtue ! 

Happily, however, there are now many symptoms appear- 
ing of the breaking up of this confederacy, and of a strong 
disposition to doubt the soundness of the conclusions pre- 
viously arrived at, and relied on as unquestionable. The 
doctrines that have occasioned all this mischief are even 
r^ounced and abandoned by some of those who were chief- 
ly instrumental in spreading them ; and a poor-law for Ire- 
land has even been proposed with some hope of success. 
A ray of heavenly light now irradiates the sky, and has 
penetrated the gloom which rested on the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and a more cheering prospect at length 
opens upon us. 

But what plan, perhaps it may be asked, would we re- 
commend for adoption as a general system for the suppcnrt 
of the poor of evoy description ? — ^To this question I should 
answer, that this is not the proper place (in a work of this 
description) to enter into the details of such a measure ; 
nor is it the province or the peculiar duty of an inquirer 
into the general principles of legislatfon to frame a bill or 
an act of parliament ; yet it may not be improper to notice 
here one or two of the most material alterations which it 
seems necessary should be made in our present poor-laws, 
to render them in any degree adequate to their object, or to 
that which it appears, from what has been advanced, a well- 
contrived system of poor-laws should accomplish. 

In any measure having the object just mentioned in view, 
it appears to me that the first thing necessary to be done 
would be to abolish the present regulation, whereby every 
parish is obliged to maintain its own poor separately, and 
with it all obstructions to any person not a criminal re^ 
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mofSQg fiMD oBBjikm «r pueUito aMthett or l» kii «fl- 

ding faiaiaelfwbetiekepleBsosfliaBy honest buflia^ Hie 

burden cf Ae whole poor wnuld dun be bone cqualljr by 

^Ae t£;Aofe people, and the expenae paid out of the fiddfe 

•tnimvy ; vhich expense inould foe feplaeed sad thetraaaniy 

-agam Rfdenidied vfaen neceBsarf , by a gneeal tax and eon- 

tcftudon levied upotimU dmsa$$ efpermm$, downalmoat to 

die very loveat; sinoe none ought to be vdiered altegeUier 

ftom the duty and oUigiadon of diaiity, and abnoat none 

ean be eo poor as to be inoapable of contribotiBg thev 

mite.* 

Still, however, the dei^gynien and dmicb-offioen of the 
different parishes might be constitnCed guavdians a^d ever- 
seers of the poor, and die parish«elerk treasurer, within their 
bounds, nearly as at pcesent ; and the whole system shoold 
still likewise remain, as before, under the contiol and prafe^e- 
tion of the ordinary law-courts ; and I would further pro- 
pose, that upon any emer^^oy, sudi as mi^t happen in 
dw case of any eonaiderabie numl^ of applieationa being 
made by laboumra in wuit of employment, or in any ntber 
ease of move than common uigency, it should be the dnty 
of the Sheriff of the district toinquheintodieciramnBfcBaoes 
of his locality, (the whole county,) and, widi such adme 



* ABm however^ there would still be ample room to volui^ary ck(h 
rity after all that could be accomplished hj the most comprehensiye 
and best-contriyed Bystem of poor-laws, such a tax, or poor-rate, as Is 
proposed, might be graduated and diminished on the smaller inoomea 
and properties, ao as to leave the contribntioQs of those who aw aioce 
doaely in contad with, and have oonseqaeallj the better opfoprtani- 
tiea of discovering the tmly^deserving and neoBssitoa^— 4o be chiefly 
at their own disposal. Such relation will appear the more pecu- 
liarly proper and expedient, when it is considered how much ch9rity, 
or assistance in difficult circumstances, is given by the poorer sort of 
lahourers to one another. 
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aa 1m shodd tkotmt to call for, deviae auah 
aliipbfMeDi fiir AeBi aa might be naaftd to die publie ditt- 
ing the tima they should receive the puMie money. 

Then I will suppose that all the aged and infiim might 
ke afloivwl iom afaiDmga a-week caeh to a man, attd iktee 
Jfflliygf to • iPOBUui ; whilst die able-bodied labouier want- 

.log anpkfmaiii moght be allowed three shillmgs per treek 
to a man, ami one ahiHmg and aiip e iiee to a woman, and t> 

.either man or wonmn who had children, during such want 
«f enpbyment, one ahiOii^^ additional fiir each child.* 

And duia the pioper olgect of a poorJaw would be StBljf 
aeooBpIiBhed^--v« certain ptoviskm woqU be made for all 
who might happen to be in wint,*^^blic bagging might be 
wholly aappiessed,«»4md no penmn eould afterwaids ha^e 

.any jnat leaaon to anaign the institotion o^ pn^erty as M- 

. jnoBg him, or find himaeif placed in a worae condition in 
omiaeqoenee of ita exiatence dian he would odierwia^ hat^ 



But, perii^M, it win be and, that to tiy sndi a meaaoi^ 
wouUbeagteatwodcandsgieatespaiimait; and no doubt 
it would; but is not die dgaot to be aeccmplisfaed of gieit 
importance also ? — The reasons for preferring a legal and 
certain proriaion fiir dm poor (auppodng it practicable, which 
haa, I tniat, been fuUy demonstraled) to a precarimu and 
uncertain one, as any YoInntBry provision must be, $ate 
naidier few nor small, and are mdeed so phnn and obvious 



* I have set down these sums, or pittances, not by any means aa oa- 
altenblej or aa the result of any very nice calculation of drcumstaooesy 
^bot as lbs lowest tlnl wM be namsd wHh any sort ct regard to the 
.mils of hamanily or df jmtittt the piSMat ««lne of money of courk 
bnng taken inWaeoeiinU So fiur frooi beiffa tmalltrsUe, i iUnk tkat 
if the experiment of a wdl-regnlated 1^ profiaioD fat the poOMrme 
fiurly triedj it would soon be discoTared that much more liberal d* 
lowancea than tboae stated might be made with safety, or without 
e&tailfDg any eonsiderable burden upon the community. 
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asacaro^ to Stand in need of bemg Stated. I]n oon^ndiDg 
the present section, howerer, I shall lecapitalate shortly the 
thsee following :-^ 

I. In the first place, to make a l^gal and compulsoiypnK 
▼iaion for the poor is the only effisctual way to put a stop 
to public begging, which is unseemly in itself and mischieir- 
tos in its amsequenoes to all who are compelled towitness 
it, even while they are able to letieve every applicant, but 
which becomes tenfold more pernicious when it arrives to 
that height (whidi it has frequently done in this country 
of late years) that you are not only unable to relieve, but 
scarcely even to hearicen to the complaints of the numerous 
unfortunate objects presented to your view. For when men 
are obliged to look daily upon nakedness, and hunger, and 
disease, or upon all three oomlnned, and to tell the miserr 
aUe BufPerer that they can administ^ nothing to Ids relief 
or comfort, but, on the contrary, must drive him^ from 
their doors and from their sight, every compassionate feel- 
ing must be violated and blunted ; and the frequent repe> 
tition of such sights and scenes must harden the heart and 
eradicate all sentiments of humanity out of the world. 

II. Secondly, the l^gal and compulsory provision has 
this great advantage over the precarious and voluntary one, 
that it equalizes the burden that actually is and must be 
borne in supporting the poor, by obliging the uncharitable 
and hard-hearted to contribute exactly and fairly with the 
charitable and humane in proportion to their means. 

III. Thirdly, the feelii^ and happiness or unhappiness 
of the poor themselves are surely not to be wholly over- 
looked in this question. Now, under a voluntary and* un- 
^certain provision, they are condemned to a continual despon- 
dence,—^ live under continual dread of the most distress- 
ful calamity which can happen to them — the dread of stai;- 
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▼adon a^whflfciMj under a Iqpd and oompuboiy fiovinon^ 
aU tfais waste of amoety and despcmdency is spared and 
prevented, md thdr condition converted into one of eon- 
paraltve comfort ; and all this, it is bdieved, at no greater 
oost, or sacfifioe, even in a merely pecuniary viair^ than ia 
lequired to be made under the voluntary system. 

But, perhaps, it mvj be thou^t and urged still farther, 
that such a certain refuge and provision for all who might 
be in want as has been here proposed, would make labour- 
ers and servants regardless and insolent to their employer^ 
BB not earing about being turned out of thdr places ; but 
• let the same law which bestows upon them the boon reonn- 
mended correct this evil by being more strict and impartial 
than it is found to be at present* in compelling them to 
perfivm articM and agreements. 



SECTION III. 

EIGHT OF THJE POOE TO SUPPOET. 



What has now been advanced may be sufficient perhaps 
to show the possibility and expediency of providing a main- 
tenance for the poor by a 1^^ and compulsory assessment ; 
but before concluding the present chapter, I must revert 
agun to the question of rights which was butslightly touched 



* In the justice of peace courts here in Scotland, where the greater 
part of the disputes between " masters andsenmts** are settled, it is 
too much the practice of the judges to make a merit atfaiKmring the 
poorer sort, particularly against manu&ctuiers and all other " mas- 
tors," themsdves and the fkrmcrs, perhaps, excepted. Bfoi^ the'' 
Hhsrift an not cntMy flea ftom this ftnlt 
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upon in die begioiimg of it ; and i iriU omteiid^ dial) in t 
craliaed oountiy, whero the land ifi lilLappt^opiiated, and ttiA 
dariaion of kbour established^ and wheie the Ubertjr to en^ 
graaa and aocumukte hmd and ev€«y odier tpedes of iMaMl 
to any extent is allowed, all who mag be in want haxfe 4 
right to support; — ^the aged and infitm Qncondi«ionaII]r» 
and the able-bodied labourer to dther gratuitous aid, or to 
wages and empbrpnent. 

When, in the midst of a dviliied sodety where the lani 
is all appropriated, the diTision of labeu^ established, and 
where no legal proridon has been made for the poor, it 
Ju^pens to the labourer diat he is unable to proeure em^ 
pioyment, and has nothing to eat, he is in effect commsndL 
cd to starre without resistance, and without any ei$)ft io 
save himself. But what sanction \m the society of wln<& 
he IB a member to offer, which should induce him to com- 
ply with so inhuman and so unreasonable a command ?— 
Death is the highest punishment that the sodety can in- 
flict ; but death stares the person so drcumstanoed already 
in die face, and he is certain that he must immediately per- 
ish if he yields obedience to this mandate.* 

In die state of nature the land would still have remained 
open to him, and he would have been at full liberty to use 
all his exertions to procure subsistence ; and whatever diffi- 
culty he might at times haye found in acquiring his daily 
fooAy he never could have wanted employment. But in the 
advanced state of sodety before described the case is totally 
changed; to the unemployed labourer in that state the 



. * As to any reUgions aanction, or any authority fiom Scriptlue. ftr 
jBch a command, it cannot be pretendad finr a nsment ; Ibr att rail- 
giona incuki^te chanty, and Cfaristianity especially iacnleatas i%t evan 
to the eitenti upon aome occasions^ of duoiinng the riA man |o **' astt 
all that he hath, and give to the poor." 
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land ia entinfy locked ip, hb bsEds sre tied, Eod be ie 
fbood bk the crueQcet of all dtmlioas, bebg expected and 
caOed upon (^Aeie no inrovisbn b made fixr hia case) to periab 
fikr want in tlie midst of pleBty ; and all the while he ie 
denied the use of hia anus or exertions in any way that 
should piocure him a morsel of food* These, howerer, «ve 
too hasd conditbne to be either endured or imposed by hu- . 
man nature ; and it ahrayg happens when such a case oe« 
eurs that the rigour of the kw is relaxed and mitigated. 
Judges will hardly pronounce sentence ct ccmdemnation, and 
juries will not find aman << guilty'* who takes a loaf thread 
under sudi pvessii^ corcomstanoes ; irfule it is unifinmly 
fsond that the spectators warmly applaud sudb lenity and 
mercy. The law itself is thus suspended and perantted in 
such oases to fitdl into abeyance. And why is this P — dear-' 
ly because, when an individual happens to be reduced to the 
wabappy condition which^ has been described—^ die oe»* 
dition of being wiAou* ftod and without anployment in a 
society where no legal pvorision is made ton the rdSef of 
liacase-««llconvaitional laws aie disscdvvd in regard to 
UUk He is tb» left to Us state of nature, and he that 
moment ie4uxpure6 alt those rights which that state kuj^es, 
namdy, a right to use all his energies of mind and body, 
and aQ the means within his power, to procure the sustenance 
knmediatdly necessary to the preservation of his life, how 
he may, but with as little hurt as he can to his more foit^ 
Innate bcethren. If, therefore^ the soeiely of which he is 
a member maintains and acts upon the doolrme that he has - 
no fif^t to support, it is at open war with him; his hand 
must neeessarSy be against every man> and every man^s 
sgainst his. Prudence or pusiBammity, or the hopdessness 
ef succeeding against sa great odds, may restrain his un 
arid induce hha to subnul patiently and wiftdut resistance 
ta his i i se v to peilih wishoul any attempt to prefei^ his 
Kfb otherwise Aan by Ae oribary and allowedmeaiv,— but 
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it never can be his duty to perish in this manner. The 
common right of nature which belongs to all men, — the right 
to draw their subsistence fiom the mother eaxth, either im^- 
mediately and directly, as in the state of nature, or in around- 
about way, as in the dyiliied state, nerer is or can be aiw 
nulled or abrogated. After the division of labour is esta* 
blished, the earth^s produce cannot be taken by every one 
direcdy, but subsistence still comes to every one firom the 
earth, whence alone it can come, although to the greater 
number of individuals in a roundabout way. In this state 
of things the right enjoyed in the state of nature to take 
directly of the earth^s produce as much as may be required 
to support life is relinquished in order to enjoy the greater 
advantages which arise firom the division of labour, by means 
of which a more ample and liberal subsistence is acquired 
by every body, and especially by the labourer himself. The 
one right or advantage therefore is obviously given up fyi 
the other. But thb arrangement necessarily implies, the 
condition that the labourer shall find em^oyment ; and when 
this condition fiuls and support is denied him, his original 
right of nature reverts to him, and he is again at liberty, to 
ransack the world for food independent of all human con- 
ventions, which, in as far as regards him, are broken and an- 
. nulled. That the right to derive his subsistence firom the 
earth, and to acquire it how he may, devolves upon the in- 
dividual the instant he cannot find either employment or 
support, may appear evident fiom this drcumstance, that it 
is obviously on the condition of receiving employment and 
wages fcfr their labour that the great body of labourers,-*- 
always the mqority in all countries and in all conditions <^ 
society,— <»nsent to the alienaldon of their original right to 
take directly of the produce of the land. This condition 
therefore, (I mean employment and wages, or the alterna- 
tive of support,) must be looked upon as a fimdaKentaland 
indefeisible law in every society finom the moment that the 
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diviflion of labour is introduced. In a society, Aeiefers, 
which makes no provision for the poor, or for the unemploy- 
ed labourer wanting support, the indiyidual so drcumstan^ 
ced is at ftiU liberty, in the eye of reason and of justice, to 
use his whole force and his whole wisdom in any manner he 
thinks fit short of inflicting death— the evil he would him- 
self avoid— ^n another, in order to procure a pittance of food, 
when it becomes the only alternative by which he can save 
himself fiora dying of hunger. 

And that this is really the feeling of all men when saoh 
a case is brought home to them, appears evident fioem this, 
that in all such cases • the o£fender is invariably acquitted. 
In every case that I have observed to happen, (and I have 
observed many,) whero a person has been brought to ac- 
count for laying hold, under the circumstances described, of 
the first food that came in his way, although it waa not hu 
own property, the penalty of the law has been tmifamUy 
remitted.^ Judges have not condemned nor juries convict- 
ed ; while the lookers-on have gone fuUy abng with both, 
and have cordially approved of their conduct and lenity on 
such occasions. Many readers may probably be able to re- 



* Since ibis was written, the ibUowing ease hat oome ander the au- 
thor's observatioDi in which, oontnury to what ia stated in the tesct, and 
to what he had before obeerved, a person has been punished under the 
circumstance described, namely, fbr ''stealing through hunger." Hie 
esse I allude to ia thus reported in the Seotsman newspaper of Jamiarj 
filsl, 1899—'' Stealing ihroM^ Hwi^tfr.— Thomas Curtis, a hdxnirer, 
was indicted at the Surrey Sessions, on Tuesday se'ennight, fbr stesl- 
iQg a loaf of bread. The trial of this esse exhibited the difficulty of 
.the peasantry procuring agricultural labour. The charge wsa flilly 
proved sgainat the prisoner—namely, that he snatched a loaf of bresd 
from the window of the prosecutor's shop, and rsn away with it. Hie 
jury haying found him guilty, the diairman adted him in what sl« 
tuationin lifbhe wsa ; to which the prisoner, who to all appesranoe is 
a strong and healthy young man, replied, that he wsa an agricultural 
labourer, and that being unable to obtain employment, ha was allowed 
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dncrtbed; toceaiplete^lMwevaB, thuipMlof mya 
I flhaU adduce die following;-^ 

TH» Snt cue I shall nottoe af tfe kinil dewaibed ao- 
QunedinLondprnagoodmaKf yeanaga; bitl;, farang nsaN 
laid the papoc in wfai^ I ftond h» I can ncidwr give die 
ateteipgpl ptet M st aa nfortedy a^r the eiact data atoi i^ 
took ^aee. I am imwilHag, ImveTery to oBik the meiilMa 
of this case altogether, as it is ao aiBch to 07 pvaaeaft pur- 
poaa{» and I shdll therefoie slate die chief dramstaiicea and 
{HurtiGdbcaQfitaaliecc&ctdienu* The oaae nia thi^l of 
an Aaacricaai sailer wha was brought bafioteAa Load MagMv 
of LondcB^ either nit, the Manaon-Honse ear 6nikHiaB» laai 
impettain. which, charged with afteidii^ a las£ (Tliia hsfk* 
lienad ai a liiae whan then were aaanjr famdnada ef aailaia 
gaing ahowt the alraeta of London idband vnaUle to pio» 



4a> a week by tfie. perish for digging in the fields ffom moming until 
night. Out of this sam he had to pay Is. 6d. a-week for his lodging, 
leaving 28. ad. for him to subsist upon. This was not adequate eo 
his support^ and he dedared diat it was while labouring under the 
crarinp of hunger that he took the loaf. The Rev. Mr Onslow, who 
was on the bench, inquired of the prisoner whedier four shillings was 
ail he gat in the weak for workiag Ibr the psrish? He sUtadl^t it 
was, weA said that even this was not paid regukriy ; ibr some weeks, 
whflo he was only employed two or three days, he only reoeived 9S. 
^. The Const said, that his loss of eharscter must hsve been the 
chief cause of his not being employed. They were informed thai he 
was labouring under some bodily ii^rmify, otherwise a flogging wooM 
have been added to the punishment to whioh tile Ceuvt was about a> 
sentence him^-nsmelT, ^ month'samprisoBment.*' 

It is ta be regietted that «« the Court" should not haveosndeseend* 
ed to state any grdunds they had ibr the opinioii expressed, *^'that 
hia loss of shsracter mmtt hare been the <^ief oause ef his not bring 
employed.'' 

• iJar madi leasmeh in dAnnt ilss ef newspapers^ I base been 
unsMe ta lay my hands en dds case. VevMhebss» I am onasla m 
te the gnwimi aoasvMSF ef the stoSeaseBtflien abeve^ 
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cuie employment, which was, I think, not long ifter the oon- 
olusion of the late war.) On Us defence the culprit stated, 
that he had been unable to find any employment for several 
, months previously, nor could he procure a passage home; 
although he was willing to have worked it without any wages 
but his victuals. He stated farther, that he had expended 
all his previous savings some tune past. He was then ask- 
ed if he had had any thing fo eat that day ? to which hean- 
swered, " No, nor the day before neither ^ and the poor lad 
could suppress his feelings no longer, but burst into tears. 
The sympathy of the court and of all present was imm^ 
diately turned in his &vour, and money was thrown to him 
fifom all quarters of the hall ; and the Lord Mayor not only 
aDowed him to accept the money so presented, and to de- 
part without any punishment, but promised &rther to see 
him taken care of, and assisted to find a passage to his na- 
tive country. 

The next case I shall adduce to the same e£fect occurred 
more recently in the Edinburgh Police Court, and is re- 
ported as follows : — 

" Police Coubt— Yesterday, a man about 30 years of age 
was accused of stealing a loaf ^om a baker's apprentice. He 
had the appearance of a machine-maker or founder. When 
the Magistrate inquired what he was, and what had induced 
him to steal the loaf, he answered, that he belonged to Glas- 
gow, and had come to this town in search of employment, but 
could find none. He denied that he stole the loaf; he '' took 
it," and was '' obliged to do it by necessity." His downcast 
looks and. dejected appearance fully corroborated his melan- 
choly statement, and the Magistrate humanely allowed him to 
depart, on his promising to set out immediately on his return 
to Glasgow."* 

The third and last case I shall mention k perhaps still 
stronger to our purpose than even the forq^oing, inaarauch 
as it is not food but other property, less immediately neces- 

• Scotsman newspaper, June 6, 1827. 

2a 
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flaiy to existence, which is taken by the acdasedL It isthiiB 
lepresented in the newspaper lejwrt :-^ 

'' Union Hall — ^Yestcrday, Mary Sanndera, a young crea* 
tiure^ about 23 yean of age, whose emaciated countenance pre- 
sented a missrable personification of poverty and distress, waa 
charged, a little before the dose of the office, before Mr Cham- 
bers, the sitting Magistrate, under the following drcumstan- 
ces: — 

*' Mr Dennett, foreman to Mr Earkham, pawnbroker, New- 
ington-causeway, stated, that, about half an hour before, the 
prisoner seized a pair of black trowsers, exposed at the shop 
ftfr sale, and attempted to make off with them. She was seen 
to take then^ and .pursued. When overtaken, she made no 
resistance, but surrendered herself at once to the officer. 

'' Mr Chambers— -Are you a married woman ?— I am. 

'^ Mr Chambers-«-Where is your husband ?— I don't know. 

'* Mr Chambers^^Does he know you are here ?— ^h no, he 
knows nothing of it. 

" Mr Chambers — ^Why did you attempt tliis felony ?— I was 
starving. I had nothing to eat, nor was my husband able to 
assist me ; he was equally distressed with myself. 

** The constable asked her what sort of a man her husband 
was ; on which she evinced a considerable degree of alarm^ 
and, after hesitating for some dme, replied, that he was a tall 
man, dressed in a short jacket of a light colour. 

*^ The constable then stated that his reason for asking the 
prisoner this question was, that he observed a man outside the 
office crying very bitterly, and whom he suspected to be her 
husband, but he did not by any means answer the description 
given of him. 

" Mr Chambers ordered him to be brought in. His appear* 
ance was equally miserable with that of the female. The mo- 
ment the prisoner saw him enter, she uttered a most piercing 
shriek, and, clasping her hands together and sinking upon her 
knees, exclaimed, ' Oh, that is not my husband ; indeed it is 
not!' 

*' Mr Chambers asked him did he know her ? to which he 
replied in the affirmative; when she again exclaimed, 'O, 
yes ! he does know me ; he's my brother.' 
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''Mr Cham bcm W lmt relation are you to her P 

'' Sann denn I am her hasband^ Sir. 

'' Prisoner— >Oh n6> he is not my husband; nor washewitfi 
me when I took the property. 

'' Saunders— -I was with her^ and am equally guilty ; but 
we were starving. I am a watch-cap manufacturer, and have 
been out of employment several months. I did all I could to 
earn what would support us, but failed. I applied to the 
officers of Cripplegate and elsewhere^ but they told us we 
were young ai^ strong, and treated us like dogs, and at last 
we have been driven to this. We had not even a place to lie 
down at night, but were forced to walk the streets. 

''Mr Chambers— You seem to have a lodging, fat a key of 
a room door was found upon your wife. 

'^ Saiiiider»^This morning her sistar gave her that key, be- 
kioging to an empty roam in a house at ClerkenweU beUmging 
<^ her, that we might shelter ourselves there at night ; also a 
ticket for a sheet to cover us, to release which I expected to 
get a diilling from my unde ; but being disap^inted, she at- 
tempted to take the trowsers to obtain the money. 

" The husband wept bitterly during his examination ; and so 
melancholy a case of distress on the part of both, and so sin- 
gular an instance of affection on that o£ the prisoner, as dis- 
played in her anxiety to screen her husband from any impli- 
cation in her guilt, excited the sympathy of every one present ; 
and Mr Dennett, the prosecutor, expressed himself unwilling 
to press the charge. 

"Mr Chambers readily assented to this humane proceed- 
ing, and directing Baandars to oeciq>y the empty room in 
Qerkenwell to-iiight» nkdvpfiy for parochial relief to*inorrow, 
discharged the prismiers, a sum (if six shlUings being given 
tbem, half-a-crown of which was advanced by Mr Dennett, 
the prosecutor."* 

In the cases now detailed, (and others of the 8«ne kiud 
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might be added and multiplied without number,) the real 
sentiments of mankind are clearly seen, and it is found that, 
when a case of such misery comes actually before them, men 
can no longer adhere to those resolutions, or enforce, in all 
their rigour, those laws which they firamed perhaps in their 
dosets and at their ease, when all such objects were re- 
moved far from their sight, and but faindy and inadequately 
conceived by them. 

The real sentiments of mankind universally on the point 
here discussed, whenever it is brought home to their bosoms 
and business, may be farther illustrated by the conduct 
which is pursued and allowed to be justifiable in a city be- 
sieged, or in a ship at sea, where, when the stores and pio* 
visions run short, bread and other articles of food are taken 
without scruple, and divided equally amongst all, no matter 
to whom they may have belonged previously. In sodi 
emergencies it is allowable to remember that the stores of 
food which a man calls his own, and which, bmg collected 
by him, are said, in the language of political economy, and 
in the sense before explained,* to be produced by his la- 
bour, are in reality in their matter and essence produced by 
nature and nature^s Qod ;f and that although it may be un- 
questionably true ih&t it is for the interest of mankind, and 
indeed necessary, as 1 have repeatedly shown, to the im- 
provement, and even to the existence of civilized society, 
that men should be allowed to engross and accumulate, un- 
der all ordinary drcmnstances, as much as they please of 
food, as well as of any other sort of wealth, yet still, when- 
ever the emergency becomes such that the strict observance 
of this arrangement appears evidently inconsistent with the 
end for which it was instituted, the obligation it implied 
previously can no longer remain in force, but must now 



" See chap. ii. sec. I, of book L + Fide Aid. 
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give way to the stronger law of necessity and of sel&preeer- 
vation. And hence it is that Mr Hume speaks in the fol- 
lowing mann^ of an equal partition of bread in a famine as 
a dung allowable and justifiable : — ** Suppose,^ says he, 
*^a, society to fall into such a want of all common necessaries, 
that the utmost frugality and industry cannot preserve the 
greater number itom perishing, and the whole from extreme 
misery ; it will readily, I believe, be admitted, that the strict 
laws of justice are suspended in such a pressing emergence, 
and give place to the stronger motives of necessity and self- 
preservation. Is it any crime, after a shipwreck, to seize what- 
ever means or instrument of safety one can lay hold of, with- 
out regard to former limitations of property ? Or if a city be- 
sieged were perishing with hunger, can we imagine that men 
will see any means of preservation before them> and lose their 
lives, from a scrupulous regard to what, in other situations, 
would be the rules of equity and justice ? The Usk and Tbn- 
BBMOT of that virtue is to procure happiness and security by 
preserving order in society ; but where the society is ready 
to perish, from extreme necessity, no greater evil can be dread* 
ed from violence and injustice, and every man may now pro- 
vide for himself by all the means which prudence can dic- 
tate, or humanity permit The public, even in, less urgent 
necessities, opens granaries without the consent of proprie- 
tors, as justly supposing, that the authority of magistracy 
may, consistent with equity, extend so £ur; but were any 
number of men to assemble, without the tie of laws or civil 
jurisdiction, would an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though effected by power and even violence, be regarded as 
criminal or injurious ?*" 

But what is allowable to a whole people, or to a large 
body of men, must be equally allowable to one man imder 
the same drcumstances ; the only diflSsrence being, that the 
latter is not in so good a condition, or, in other words, so 



Inquiry ooBoeniiDg the Principles of Morak, sec iiL part 2. 
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bUo to keep himsetf of to assert and enforce bk iq;ht as 
the former. 

I BBi happy in being able still ftrthor to cHHifinn the doe- 
tine here maintained of the rigbt of the pfioor to support^ 
bj the authority of a no less approved and popular ivriter 
than Dr Paley ; whose opinion and reasonings will be per- 
haps more willingly listened to in some quarters than those 
of the author last quoted : — 

''Another right," says this author, " which may be called 
a general right, as it is incidental to every man who is in a 
situation to claim it, is the right of extreme necessity; by 
which is meant, a right to use or destroy another's property, 
when it is necessary for our own preservation to do so ; as a 
right to take, without or against the owner's leave, the first 
fbod, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when we are in danger 
of perishing through want of them ; a right to throw goods 
overboard to save the ship ; or to pull down a house, in order 
to stop the progress of a fire, and a few other instances of the 
same kind. Of which right the foundation seems to be this, 
that when property was first instituted, the Institution was 
not intended to operate to the destruction of any ; tfaerefiofe, 
when such consequences would follow, all regard to it is su- 
perseded. Or rather, perhaps, these are the. few cases, where 
the particular consequence exceeds the general consequence; 
where the mischief resulting firom the violation of the general 
rule is overbalanced by the immediate advantage."* 

And again :— '' The poor have a claim founded in the law 
of nature, which may be thus explained :— All things were 
originally common. No one being able to produce a charter 
from Heaven, had any better title to a particular possession 
thsKi his next neighbour. There Were reasons for mankind's 
agreeing upon a separation of this a»mnon fund, and Ood 
for these reasons is presumed to have ratified it But Ais 
separation was made and consented to upon the ezpectatieii 



* Moral Philosophy, book ii. part 1, chap. 8. 
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and oonditian that every one should have left a tuffidcncy finr 
his subsistence^ or the means of procuring it ; and as no fixed 
laws for the regulation of property can be so contrived as to 
provide for the relief of every case and distress which may 
arise^ these cases and distresses^ when their right and share in 
the common stock was given up or taken from them^ were 
supposed to be left to the voluntary bounty of those who might 
be acquainted with the exigencies of their situation^ and in 
the way of affording assistance. And^ therefore^ when the 
partitian of property is rigidly maintained against the claims 
of iadigenoe and distress, it is maintained in opposition to the 
intention of those who made «ity and to kU, who is the {Su- 
preme Proprietor of every thing, and who has filled the World 
i^th plenteousness for the sustentation and comfort of all 
whom he sends into it"* 

Indeed the only ground (as has been before observed) on 
which the right of the poor to support has been or can be 
denied, is the alleged one of tibe impossibility of muntain- 
ing all who may be in want under a l^al provision, and 
under a full knowledge on their part of their right, and a 
fiill acknowledgment of it on the part of those who are to 
support them. Thia ground b^g removed, however^ and 
the allq^adon by which it is attempted to be maintained 
being shown (as I trust it has been) to rest on no solid «(• 
guments, and to have been already, in efi^t, abandoned by 
its ablest and most anxious defenders, the other consequence 
naturally and necessarily follows, namely, that the poor 
ought to lie provided for by a l^al assessment 

I shall conclu4e this chapter, therefore, by stating il as a 
theorem which has been demonstrated, that the right of the 
poor to support, and the right of the rich to engross and 
accumulate, are correlative and reciprocal privileges, the 
former being the condition on which the latter is enjoyed. 



* Moral Philosophy, book iiL part S, chap. &. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBTS. 



SECTION I. 

TAXES DEFINED— THAT ALL THBEE DISTINCT SORTS OV 
REVENUE AFFORD TAXES, WAGES AS WELL AS PROFIT 
AND RENT • 

Taxes are general contributions of wealth, taken compulsa- 
tively, or by authority of law, (commonly in money, though 
sometimes in other sorts of goods,) for the purpose of being 
applied to pay expenses of a public nature ; in particular to 
pay the expenses of government, that is, the expenses of 
justice and of defence, &c., as well as every other charge 
which governments or societies may be called upon or may 
deem it expedient to incur for the general good. 

Taxes^ therefore, are the items which make up the public 
revenue, and must all be paid out of the private revenue of 
individuals, namely, out of rent, profit, and wages.* 

The old French Economists, who still have a few fol- 
lowers, maintain, that all taxes fall wholly upon the land^ 
or upon rent, denying that either profit or wages afford 
any ; — ^the Ricardo economists again contend that taxes 
fall entirely upon rent and profit, denying in like man- 
ner that wages afford any. It is hoped, however, that 
what has been advanced in some of the former chapters 
of this inquiry will have been sufiicient to demonstrate 
the fallacy of both these opinions, and to establish the 



* Taaws may indeed be paid out of capital as well as out of reveKue ; 
but they can only be paid permanenihf out of the latter. 
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floundness of tfaiat wfakji is laid down by Mr Hume and Dr 
Smith on this'subject ; namdy, that all thiee distinct sorts 
of revenue afford taxes, wages as well as profit and rentj^ 

It will be sufficient in this place, therefore, simply to re- 
assert the doctrines maintained by the two authors just men- 
tioned in regard to taxes, under the three different heads or 
denominations of revenue, and to refer to the fifth book of 
the Wealth of Nations for the ftdlest and most perfect ac- 
ooimt of the incidence and effect of particular imposts that 
has ever yet been given to the public. 

I. Taofes on Rerd, — ^Eveiy land.taz ought to be laid on 
the ren^ of land; that is, it ought to be constituted a pro- 
portion, not of thegroMj but of what is sometimes called 
Hie neat produce ; or of that free surplus above the ordinary 
charges of production which has been ahready defined as 
forming the rent. A land-tax which, like tithes, is made 
a proportion of the gross produce of the land, forms an ob: 
stacle to its improvement and to the extension of cultiva- 
tion, — ^it prevents the whde produce from increasing to that 
extent which it otherwise would do, and limits the wealth 
and population and resources of a country to a less ample 
development than they would otherwise attain to ; where- 
as a tax proportioned to the rent, if confined within any 
moderate bounds, would be firee from these or any other ill 
eflects. 

A direct tax upon rent falls wholly upon that particular 
description of revenue, and presents, as was before explain- 
ed,* an expedient whereby a part at least of the produce of 
the land may be conveniently enjoyed in common, although 
the land itsdf cannot. Such a tax, if it were confined with- 
in moderate bounds, and never allowed to exceed one-eighth, 



* See book i. chap. 9, tec. S, p^ lOS^ et »eq. 
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«r twd^o mmI a h^ p^ «e&t» woiplil wi 44piii»l^ tlio ^ 
dinri^l^iew of lnn^pvop^rty, or open^te ia any seBfiiUe do- 
greq 08 m obstMsio to ifiipi<ovemoi)t ; ud as it GfMVOot be 
dopiod tbfit ibfit pCNrtioa pf t)ie vohio of the land, (aamdy, 
rmty) wlpcb ariiea fiom the meie progsess of society ^shoidd 
be apidied aad wj (^od as a eommm goods 91 as fiir as such 
a thing nmy be pra^tipable, without too much diminishing 
ihe desbableness of the land, such a tax upon leut ought 
to be made a fundamental htw in all countries, and in high* 
ly-improYed ones would go a great wi|y towards de&aying 
the whole expense of govemment under all ordinary circum- 
stances, and consequently towaxda preventing the necessity 
of all other taxes, if it did not do so altogether. 

It must be admitted, however, that if such a tax weie al- 
lowed to rise much higher than an eighth, it would diminish 
too sensibly the value and desirableness of properties in 
land, and, by rendering the proprietoraless interested, evei 
operate as an obstruction to improvement of another sort; 
but kept at or under the rate just mentioned it could not 
possibly do ^tb^. 

II. yores on Profit^^K direct tax on profit* fall^ wholly 
<m profit, as one on rent falls wholly on rent \ but yet pro- 
fit is not so proper a subject of direct taxation as rent is ;-? 
Jbr^i^ because the amount or value of the capital firom which 
the former arises is not like that of the land from which the 
V^tter arises, so open to inspection, or m easily ascertained ; 
wd to ascertain it with any degtee of exactness would rs^ 
guiie too rigoious and vexi^tious an inquisition into men^s 
private affiiirs \ — and, second^, becauAc capital can b^ re- 
moved from one country to another, and if it were direct^ 



* It will probably be superfluous to remind the reader here that 
thetermpi^iiiiflsdaBsynoDyBunis with Merrj^ 
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aad heft^ tiized, it vooid bf very Uhily te hd vemofod to 
the giMt dctnneat and diMulTOiitage of the whde oenmift* 
nity. 

''The hitevest of money/ says Dr SmitJi, '« seems at first 
sight a subject equally capable <^ being taxed directly as Ae 
roQt of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat produce which 
remains after completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of emplc^ng the stock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raise r^its, because the neat produce which re- 
mains after replacing the stock of the ftumer, together with 
his reasonable profit, cannot be greater after the tax than be» 
fbte it; so, for the same reason, a tax upon the interest of 
money could not raise the rate of interest ; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, Bke the quantity of land, being 
supposed to remain the same after the tax as before it Hie 
oHihiary rato of proflt> it has been shown in the first book, ia 
everywhere regidated by the quantity of stock to be employ* 
ed in proportien to the quantity of the employment, or ef die 
business wUeh must be dene by it But the quantity ef the 
employment, ev of Ae business to be done by stodb, eonM 
neither be increased nor diminished by any tax upon the iiw 
torest of money. If the quantity of the stock to be employ- 
ed, therefore, was neither increased nor diminished by it, the 
ordinaiy rate of profit would necessarily remain the same. 
But the portion of this profit necessary for compensating the 
risk and trouble of the employer would likewise remain the 
same, that risk and trouble being in no respect ahered. The 
residue, therefore, tlmt p or t i o n wlddi belosigs to the owner 
of the stock, and which pays the interest of money, would 
necessarily remain the same toa At firttsight» therefore, the 
interest of money seems to be a sutsgeel as fit to be taxed di- 
rectly as the rwt of land. 

" There are, howeyer^ two difiNot circumstances which 
render the interest of money a much less proper subject of 
direct taxation than the rent of land. 

** First, the quantity and value of the land which any man 
possesses can never be a secret, and can always be ascertain- 
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ed with great ezacmess; but the whole amoant of the capital 
stock which he possesses is alinost always a secret, and can 
scarce ever be ascertained with tolerable exactness. It is 
liable, besides, to almost continual variations. A year, seldom 
passes away, freiquently not a month, sometimes scarce a.single 
day, in which it does not rise or fall more or less. An inqui- 
sition into every man's private circumstances, and an inquisi- 
tion whidi, in order to accommodate the tax to them, watch- 
ed over all the fluctuations of his fortune, would be a source 
of such continual and endless vexation as no people could 
support. 

'' Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be removed, where- 
as stock easily may. The proprietor of land is necessfrily a 
citizen of the particular country in which his estate lies. The 
proprietor of stock is properly a dtiaen of the world, and is 
not necessarily attached to any particular country. He would 
be apt to abandon the country in nrfiich he was exposed to a 
vexatious inquisition, in order to be assessed to aburdenaonie 
tax, and woidd remove his stock to some other country where 
he couM either carry on his budness, or enjoy his fortune 
more at his ease. By removing his stock he would put an 
end to all the industry which it had maintained in the coon- 
try which he left. Stock cultivates land ; stock employs la- 
bour. A tax which tended to drive away stock from any 
particular country, would so far tend to dry up every source 
of revenue both to the sovereign and to the society. Not only 
the profits of stock, but the rent of land and the wages of la- 
bour, would necessarily be more or lew dimlnifllied by its re- 
moval."* 

Another ciicumstance which makes the rent of land a 
much more just and proper subject of direct taxation than 
the profit of stock is, that the former increases in value 
without any care, or attention, or labour, on the part of the 
proprietors, simply in consequence of the increase of popu- 



Wealth of Nations, book ▼. chap. S. 
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lation and wealth ; whereas profit diniiidshes under the same 
circumstances, and the capital whence it arises can only be 
acquired or increased by saving and privation ; the existence 
and increase of capital bdng uniformly owing to the indus- 
try and frugality or parsimony of the individuals who ori« 
gmally acquire it, or to the care and parsimony of those who 
continue to preserve it undiminished and unconsumed ; but 
the increase of the value of the land which cannot be con- 
sumed is owing to the general industry and prosperity of 
the people, and good government of the country. 

III. T(Me8 on Wages. — ^A direct tax on wages may fiill 
either wholly or in part upon that description of revenue. 
If such a tax be but moderate in amount, and laid on in a 
country but moderately taxed, it may be paid wholly by the 
labourer, who may cither ^< retrench something from his 
way of living,^ or ^* increase his industry, perform more 
worit, and live as #ell as before, without demanding mcftt 
for his labour.*" In a oonntry indeed whidi is taxed to the 
highest pitch, where the labourer has increased his industry 
as far as he can, and has reduced his way of living to the 
lowest sort of necessaries on which he can subsist, any fiir- 
ther retrenchment, or farther increase of industry, being by 
the supposition impossible, every direct tax would necessa- 
rily, under such circumstances, either raise wages or starve 
the labourer out of existence. It is denied, however, that 
the labouring claooefl ever were or could be reduced gene- 
raUy, orm yny considerable numbers, to this condition ; and 
it would be only those individuals who were so reduced that 
would* be unable to pay any taxes, or on whom no portion 
ofthem could fall. 

Taxes upon commodities may and generally do fall upon 
every sort of revenue indifferently, and ought indeed to be 
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oomidered $s falling on that particular Mrt by whkii diejr 
are porclMwed fer oonmmption. 

** When a tax if laid upon coimiodittda/' saya Mr Hume, 
'^ which are consuined by the cominon people^ the neceaBary 
consequence may seem to be, either ihat the poor must re- 
trench something £rom their vay of livings or raise tfattr 
wages so as to make the burden of the tax fall entirely upon 
the rich. But there is a third consequence which often foU 
lows upon taxes, namely, that the poor increaae their indua* 
try, perfoim more work, and liye as well as before, without 
demanding more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate, 
are laid on gradually, and affect not the necessaries <^ life, 
this consequence naturally follows; and it is certain, that 
such difficulties often serve to excite the industry of a people, 
and render them more opulent and laborious than odiers who 
enjoy the greatest advantages."* 

And further, he saya,— -'' If a duty be laid upon any oonw 
modify oenanmed by an artisan, he has two obvious expedieDta 
ftr paying it; he may retrench somewhat of his cKpense^ or 
he may inoveue hM Uhour. Both.these resources are mora 
easy and natural than that of heightening his wi^^. We 
see, that, in years of scarcity, the weaver either consumes less 
or labours more, or employs both these expedients of frugality 
and industry, by which he is enabled to reach the end of the 
year. It is but just that he should subject himself to the 
same hardships, if they deserve the name, for the sake cf the 
public which gives him protection. By what contrivance can 
he raise the price of his labour ? The manuftcturer who em* 
ploys him will not give him more ; neither eaa he, because 
tihe merchant who exports the doth cannot raiie its price, 
bebg limited by the price whidi it yidda in fordgn marketa* 
Every man, to be sure, is desurous of pushia^ off from htm» 
self the burden of any tax which is imposed, and of laying it 
upon others ; but, as every man has the same inclination, and 



* Bsssya, |MrC II essay 8. OTTtoes. 
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11 a|xm the deftiodre, no set of men can be sappoeed to pre- 
vttl altogether in this contest"* 

Taxes, therefore, upon commodities, are to be conaideied 
as paid in jiart by all dasses of peojdie ; and all taxes, ex- 
cept direct <mes on rent and pn^t, have a certain tendency, 
more or less, to equalize and spread themselyes (when con- 
tinued for a length of time) OTcr the whole expanse and 
suifkce of society* 



SECTION IL 

OP TAXES AND PUBLIC DBBT8, AS THEY AFFECT THE 
CONDITIOK OF THE LAB0UEIN6 CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 

As all taxes axe necessarily paid dtfaer out of the capital or 
the revenue of the iodividuaLB firom whom they are taken, 
their effect must evidently be, to diminish the wealth a^ 
those who pay them, in at least as great a measure asjthey 
increase that of those to whom they an ultimately p«id over; 
it follows, therefore, thai in proportion as tha numbers of 
thoae who draw their nioomeB fnmi the puhUc treasury asa 
increased, under any given circumetanoesyf the salaries of 
each not being diminished, or as their salaries are increased 
their numbers not being diminished, the greater must be 
either the industry or the privation of those who pay the 
taxes; or, to be as exact as possible, the greater must be 
the priMiion of those who pay ti^ shares of the taxes out 
of dieir land or capital^ or out of their revenue ariiing 



* Essays^ part ii. essay 8. OfTbzes. 

t Circamstances which must be giren are^-^the proportion of ca* 
pital to populatbn, and of popnlation to the extent of territory ; also 
the fertility or barrenness of the tenitocy^ and the degree of sldU or 
improyement which the people have attained in the arts of production* 
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frwh land or capUal, and the greater either the prktaOtm 
or the industry of Aoee who pay their shares out of thdr 
revenue arifflng from hibour. 

Plain and obyious, however, as the doctrine just stated 
may appear, and ftequendy as it may have been set in a 
clear light by preceding writers, it is still denied. It is still 
maintained, as it was in Mr Hume^s time, that ^* the 
public IB no weaker on account of its debts, once they 
are mostly due among ourselves, and bring as much pro- 
perty to one as they take ftom another.^* We are told 
that taxes can never be burdensome to a country when 
they are expended within it, because the money comes 
all back again into the hands of the people ; the extraordi- 
nary doctrine is advanced, that ^' a body of unproductive 
labourers,^ exclusive of and additional to those which are 
required both for the private convenience of individuals and 
for the purposes of government, is not only harmless but 
absolutely beneficial, as being conducive to a more proper 
distribution and consumption of wealth than would take 
place without them ; and it is accordingly maintained, that, 
although it were in our power greatly to reduce our expen- 
diture on account of government, and at once to annihilate 
the national debt, and all the taxes which are necessary to 
pay the interest of it ; and suppose all this could be done 
without in the least hurting the public creditors, — yet still 
it would be nowise advantageous to the public to do so, but, 
on the contrary, exceedingly detrimental, inasmuch as it 
would diminish consumption, destroy the demand for labour, 
and throw great numbers of labourers out of empIoyment.-f- 



* See Home's Esaays, essay 9. Of Public Credit 

t '' r feel perfectly convinoed^'* says Mr Maithus^ speaking of the 
national debt, {Principles of Political Economy, chap, d, sect, 9, p, 
486,) «* that if a sponge could be applied to it to-morrow, and we 
could put out of our consideration the poverty and misery of the pub- 
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Ab the ftOades oontained in the above peradozeB haiip 
been most completely exposed long since, first in a general 
way by Mr Hume, and afterwards more particularly by Dr 
Sinith, it may well appear unnecessary here to say any thing 
more about them. I shall only therefore oflfer a very few 
obserrationB addressed to the new aspect which one or two 
of them hare been made to assume, before I attempt to de- 
lineate the progxesdTe effects of an indefinite increase of 
taxes and public debts, as they aflfect the condition of the 
labouring daases of people. 

It is tnie^ as has been already admitted, that taxes, when 
they axe moderate, and laid on judiciously and sbwly, may at 
first, by exciting a qpirit of industiy where it was befine 
wanting, be finr a time rather useful and advantageous than 
the contrary; but to say that they must be luumless be^ 
cause << the money comes all back again into the hands of 
the people,^ is the most extravagant of all absurdities. It 
is trae^ the money comes bads : this is indeed the veiy por- 



Ue creditors, by rapposiiig them to be tupported oomfbrtsbly in an- 
other country, the rest of the country^ as a nation^ instead of beiqg 
cnridied, wouU be impoTeiiahed." 

It is aingalsr that Mr Malthas, who maintains that ^ a body of on* 
productive labbuven tend to push the wealth of a country fiurther 
than it would go without them/* (Principles of Political Bconomy, 
chap. Tii. sec. d, p. 477, ei se^*) should still continue to be as great 
an enemy as ever to any form of legal provision for the poor ; for 
what are the poor^ when so supported, but *' a body of unprodnctife 
labourers ?" Or are we to suppose that poor-laws would be not only 
innoxious but benefidsl, provided the aUowanoes under them were 
hundreds or tens instead of units ? Are we to suppose that a law 
which costs the country about four millions (I leave out of consi- 
deration what is paid aa wages) annually, and which Mr Malthas de» 
nounoes as '^ an evil in comparison with which the national dx^ 
\rith all its magnitude of terror, is of little momenV' mig^t be con- 
verted into a Uesring by the simple expedient of increasing the pay- 
ments tili they should amount to/orfy millions f 

2b 
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|M>8e for whidi it was tiken, that by oommg back it might 
' transfer the goods of those who reoeive it the sMnnd time 
* faito the hands of the persons whom it is meant the taxes 
should support. True, the money comes back, but it comes 
for a new value ; it does not come back again for nothing. 
'If it comes back, it comes hy pufchase for a new equiva- 
lent If it comes back to the labomrer it comes for the 
sweat of his brow ; it comes for the fruits of a new and ad- 
ditional Ubour. By the sweat of his body he must twice 
earn it, and by a twofold exertion of his labour produce first 
.thenveans of living for himself, and then for another. Comes 
back indeed !^-So does the money taken by the hif^way- 
man, and by all the cheats, and thieves^ and robbers in the 
ooontiy. It comes all back in the same manner that the 
BM>ney taken by the tax-gadierer comes back, vis. for die 
goods of the liq^. After the money is Xtkea in any of 
these ways, or when money is parted with in any manner 
whfitever, every one is at Kberty to draw it back again, if 
he has an equivalent to give for it ; and to the labourer it 
will come all back if he can work hard enough for it, — if he 
can undergo the double toil of again accumulating where^ 
withal to purchase it a second time. 

It is true also, that the expenditure of large sums of 
money quickens industry, and that any pardeular mode of 
lajring it out will draw the labourers of the country to work 
in the corresponding channels. It is true, therefore, that if 
the money which comes at present from the hands of the 
stockholders was suddenly stopt, such stoppage would occa^ 
sion a temporary depression and stagnation in some depart- 
ments of industry, and great immediate inconvenience to the 
labourers in these departments ; but they would speedily 
get relief firom other sorts of industry being called into ex- 
istence ; for as the whole of the money formerly paid to the 
national creditors would now be left in the pockets of the 
people, the same amount would come from thence, and be 
aD expended, though for a different sort of articles ; and the 
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channels of industry, though changed, would not be diied 
up ; on the contrary, its streams, though not so large, would 
be moie numerous and more salutary. Instead of one im- 
petuous torrent sweeping rudely across the land, and draw^ 
ing every thing within the circle of its narrow vortex, there 
would be innumerable small springs rising up all over the 
country, fotiliaang thdr native fields, and ^ving ftesluiess 
and vigour to the most desert places. 
. But fiirther, it may be observed, that these aigumento (if 
they deserve the name,) which we have been here flihoxtly 
eonsidefkig, evidenlly prove too mudi; for if they were 
true,--4f the doctrines were true which represent a large 
public debt and expensive government-establishments, and 
numerous taxes to support them, as not only harmless but 
positively benefidal, because the money comes all back and 
enreiilates through the country,— parliament could not be 
better employed than in multijAying the ene and increasing 
the other, until every man in the country was pensioiied 
and provided for. There would be no need ih tfaos case to 
confine the grants to those who gave money or service in re- 
turn. If you are settled that the money coming back 
makes it not only not hurtful but beneficial to take 
it, why be at all scrupulous or backward in doing so ?- If 
•the money coming back could work the wonders ascribed to 
ity and equally support those who pay and those who reodlve 
it, why not pension every individual, and make them all 
rich together ? Such are the conclusions and absurdities to 
which these doctrines and paradoxes directly and I^timato- 
ly conduct us. 

Leaving these doctrines, therefore, without fiffther com- 
ment, I shall here set down what appears to me to be the 
real effect of taxes and public debts, in their natural pr«>. 
gress from first to last, and it will thence appear that a large 
public debt, and the heavy weight of taxation necesaary to 
support it, is simply an engine calculated and adapted to 
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screw up the labour and exertion of a country to the high- 
est pitch. 

The real effects of taxation, when increased indeSnitelyy 
may be supposed to proceed firom the first to the laBI stage 
in somewhat like the foUowii^ manner :•— 

Every man endeavours as long as he can to keep up Us 
station in society, and to Uve in his <dd and ordinary way, 
or rather to better it if he can. In a country where the 
taxes are inconsiderable, and only beginning t6*be felt, ther&- 
fefe, when a new one is imposed, the labourers woA a little 
kmger, or a little harder, and continue to live as wdlor 
perhapa better than before. In working a little harder or a 
little-longer in order to moke up the tax, they probably do 
a Sttle more than make it up ; not being in thos early stage 
oppressed«or overburdened, every one perhaps does a littfe 
more than is necessary, and, after paying the tax; find^hid 
has something mer to add to Ms enjoyments, and to'be 
soihe small recompense for Us augmented labour. JSrerf 
person in his' particular sphere and station augm^its his in^ 
dustiy , and, in this early stage of taxation, instead of being 
burdened or oppressed by new and moderateimpoeitions, he 
is only excited to more Evely exertions. The merchant, 
the farmer, and the manufacturer, accustomed to drink their 
wine, will not relinquish it for a small tax ; they will radier 
increase their exertion, thdr industry, or their iiq^uity ; 
and the result will probably be, that, after making up the 
tax, something will remain over, which they may either add 
to their capital or to their enjoymentsw They cannot so 
measure their increased mdustry as that it should cover the 
tax exactly and no more. Set agoing with a Hew impidse, 
they overshoot the mark, and by their new and additionid 
exertions they produce something more than the tax takes 
away ; and in this manner add more to their income than 
they are obliged to add to their expenditure. And thus it 
may happen, that a nation sunk in indolence and lethargy^ 
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may lie roused and really benefited by the first imposition 
of new.andtfttoderate taxes.* And in this easy manner the 
first stage of taxation passes over. 

The second comes apace. The taxes are gradually in- 
creased, and industry, proceeding in the manner just de- 
scribed, increases in the same degree* Year after year adds 
a new series of imposts, and every man^s exertions are 
pushed to the utmost limits, until, when industry can do no 
more, econoosy, retrenchment, and privation hefpn. The 
income of every individual, greatly increased by his increas- 
.ed exertions, is yet so reduced and cut down by^the nume- 
rous taxes as to lea^ himin much the same state in regard 
to what he can aUow himself to consume as when he kegan 
Us new cneer of exertion and industry; and all he has 
reaped by the additional toil he is now obliged to undergo, 
—and which toil he cannot for a mojoient intermit widiout 
sinking down into an inferior condition, — is the pleasure of 
hfhofcBng the whole produce ef his increased industry going 
to support a daily-increasing number of persons to live in 
luxurious ease and idleness throu^out the country, without 
any addition being made by them to the capital, or to any 
other instrument of production within it ; and so concludes 
the second stage of taxation. 

It is easy to see how it happens, therefore, that a country 
agpears to flourish and improve after the first imposition o£ 
taxes. It arises firom the increased exertions and industry 
of t^e whole labouring population, which are at first gene- 
raUy carried much fiffther than is barely necessary to make 
good the demands which call them forth. 



* I do not wf4 that taxation is necessary or indispemaUe to rouie 
a nation to industry. Bducation and good gOTemment will lerve the 
purpose. The United States of North America exhibit an experi- 
mental proof of this, h 
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But tazatioii, we shall suppose, does not stop at thk 
point. It' still goes on, — the last stage approaches. It is 
perceived in the gprinding labour which men undergo; it is 
read in the very countenances of the people.* New taxes 
are added, and the resources of the individual, fiom in- 
creased industry, being now exhausted, he must retrench 
from his enjoyments whatever condnues to be added tP the 
sums taken from him. He is now placed between two op- 
poring and irresistible forces, pressing and constraining him 
on eidier side, and urging and forcing him, at one and the 
same time^ to curtail his expenditure, and to exert all his in- 
dustry and all his frculties to maintain his wonted ground 
and station in society. In this situation, every new impost 
urges and compresses him. Year after year he feels die en* 
•oachment, yet stSl he strug^es on with all his migfat to 
overcome it, until, after resorting to every expedient, and 
no longer able to sustain the pressure, he sinks into poverty, 
(perhaps through <' the horn gate of bankruptcy,'**) with his 
mind and body probably both exhausted by his long-con- 
tinued and overstrained exertions.^ 



* Those who are old enough to remember the state of the ooantry 
and of the labouring daases before the oommenoement of the late 
war, can bear ample testimony to the fkct^ that their hours of kbour 
were not so long, nor their exertions so arduous, as they became to- 
wards the conclusion of it, and that they gradually increaaed with 
the incraaae of the taxes. 

t A strong confirmation of the doctrine here stated of the effects of 
a large public debt, in screwing up the exertion of the oountiy to an 
unnatural pitch, may be drawn from a sunrey and obaerration of its 
actual condition compared with other countries, and with itself be- 
fore the debt was contracted, or when it was compsratiydy insignifi- 
cant or moderate. 

As to the state of the country before the debt was contracted, or 
when it was more moderate, I shall add nothing to what I have said In 
the preceding note 3 but, in respect to the com^lrison with other coon- 
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Such appears to me to be the manner in which taxation, 
when carried to the highest pitch, might be expected, a 
pfiari, to affect the kbouiing dasses of people ; and facts 
a posteriori confirm the deduction : for, during the latter 
part of the late war, when taxation was carried to the high- 
est, such precisely were the phenomena observed ; the poor* 
rates increased pari p€LS8u with the taxes, and both rose to 
their aemi^ and declined together. 



tries, I cannot avoid adding the following obserTatiooB of a person 
writing without any intentioD^ apparently, of estaUiahiiig this or any 
other theoiy or opinion on the sulject :~- 

*' The TQ.*day of England/' aays a writer i^ the New Montfily M»- 
gasine (as quoted in the Cabinet, or Selected Beauties of Literature,, 
pp. Sl% 313,) *' nationally considered, cannot be reckoned happy. It 
is too bustling, laborious, and excessive. In France, pleasure is al- 
most the only business ; in England, business is almost the on]y plea- 
sure ; and this is pushed to an extremity that surrounds it with ha« 
sard and anxiety. By devoting all its energies and faculties, physical 
and intellectual, to this one object, for a series of ydurs, the nation 
has attained an eminence so fearfUlly beyond its natural claims and 
position, that nothing but a continuance of convnlilve effiirts, even in 
the midst of distress and exhaustion, can enable it to uphold the rank 
it has assumed. . Hence every thing is artificial, and in all directions 
we contemplate tension, excitement, force. Her navy exceeds that of 
the collected world, so does her debt, — a oo-existence that cannot be 
very durable. Her establishments of all sorts are proportioned to 
what she owes rather than to what she has ; her grandeur can only 
be equalled by her embarrassments. In one colony she has sixty 
millions of subjects, while a great proportion of her native population 
are paupers ; and in her sister island iSunine has lately stalked hand 
in hand with rebellion ****** No social system was ever 
pushed to such an energetic extremity, or affi>rded so envious and glo- 
rious a spectacle ; but it has not sufficient repose for enjoyment." 



APPENDIX 

TO 

THE LAST CHAPTER. 



Su€B (as hu been described in the last chapter) being the 
effect of public debts, and of the taxes necessary to support 
them, it becomes obviousl j a matter of the very first consi- 
deration, in a country like this, where they have grown to 
SQch a magnitude, to inquire if any means could be fallen 
upon for liquidating the debt, and rendering, consequently, 
more than a half of our present taxes unnecessary; and for this 
purpose a plan has been repeatedly brought forward by Mr 
Richard Heathfield, which, if carried into execution, would, I 
have no doubt, be attended with, or followed by, all the bene- 
fidal consequences which that gentleman anticipates. 
Mr Heathfield's proposal is, in his own words, as follows:-— 

'' That the legislative repeal of annual duties to the amount of 31 
millions be declared, riz. 
^ In respect of the interest on part of the debt,^.M...26 millions. 

Sinking fund to be diaoontinued,^, ,. 3 

Redaction of government pay and pensions, and 
lower prices of stores for the public serrice, ••. 3 

31 millions. 

** That, at the same time, every description of property in the 
tJnited Kingdom be assessed in the proportion of one-fifth part of its 
value. 

'* That all government-stock, not held by fineigners rending out of 
Hie kingdom, be reduced in the same pn^portion. 

" That all home-appointmentB in and under the government, and 
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gofertuncQl pay and p ca aopi geDerally, be reouoed in the nme pro- 
poriiQii.*** 

Then, founding on Dt Colquhoun's computation^ and other 
data, Mr HeathfieU etdmates the priyate property in the 
United Kingdom at 2800 millions, and continues,— 

" Taking the public debt at 600 millious^t and deducting one- 
fifkh, or 100 millioDSv Ibr the propoeed aaseosment of one-flfVh, 640 
minions remain. The aoenment of one-fifth to be ehaiged on the 
private property of 2600 millions would amount to 660 milliont, 
which DDMioment would be applicable either in principal or interest, 
aoonding to dreumstsnces, to the debt of 640 millions renudningas 
above mentioned, leaving the lum of 80 millions tn the annuities fbr 
terms of years, or to be liquidated by other and gradual meana."^ 

Some koneit and " erudite" admirers and pan^grrists of 
the late Mr Bicardo would fain claim the merit of this 
pUn as belonging to him, notwithstanding the ftct, that it 
was proposed and published to the world before Mr Ricardo 
was bom, and that this fact stands recorded in so conspicuous 
a place as Mr Hume's Essay '« Of Public Credit." 

" There was, indeed, a scheme," says Mr Hume, in the easy just 
named, (published in 1742,) '' for the payment of our debti, which 
was proposed by an excellent dtisen, Mr Hutdunaon, above thirty 
years sgo, and which was much approved of by some men of sense, 
but never was likely to take eflfect He asserted that there was a ftl- 
lacy in imagining that the public owed this debt; ftr that really every 
individual owed a proportional share of it, and paid in his taxes a 
proportional share of the interest, beside the expense of levying these 
taxes. Had we not better, then, says he, make a distribution of the 
debt among ourselves, and each of ns contribute a sum suitable to his 
property, and by that means discharge at once all our flmds and pub- 
lic mortgages ?"§ 



* Thoughts en die Liqaidation of the PaUic Debt, pp. 8, 9. 
t ^* Stiiet loeiuMy in the amount of the debt is not leqviied for the unme- 
diate parpote of this outline." 

X Thoughts on the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 9, 10. 
( Eisayi, psH ii. essay 9. 
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H^re we have t&e distinct outline end subsUmce' of tiie 
'^ plan" or '' schAne/'^comprehensitely indeed^ but deariy 
stated; and yet we are told that '^ It is essentially the scheme 
of Mr Ricardo;"* jast as if nobody hadanyprior daim te it ; 
as if Mr Qiitchinson had never existed and Mr Hume neyer 
w]dtte0 ; and as if the scheme were not at least as much Mr 
Heathfield's as Mr Ricardo's. 

Mr Ricardo did indeed recommend the proposition in a 
very general way, first in his book^ and afterwards in his place 
in parliament ; t>ut Mr Heathfieldhas accompanied his recom- 
mendation of it with all the explanations and details which 
are required to demonstrate its practicability, as well as the 
mode in which it might be expected to operate. 

The following are a few of Mr Heathfield's explanatory 
statements t — 

** Should a plan so bold in its outline/' lays Uiis writer, ^' be re- 
oeiyed with feelings of undefined apprehension, the reader may be 
safely assured, that reflection on the subject has hitherto, eren with 
the most discerning, seldom failed to substitute confidence for fear. 

'' Let it be considered in its application to the several classes of 
proprietors, living upon and expending their income, or the greater 
part thereof, at home. 

'' Kn<\yjirst, What is commonly called the Amded proprietor, or 
government annuitant. This pn^rietor receives L.S00 per annum, 
or any greater or less sum. To redeem himself from the effect of a 
high scale of duties, he fi^r^oes the receipt of 20 per cent per an« 
num. Can it be doubted, that the proposed sweeping repeal of 31 
inilllons of duties would leave him in command of more of the com- 
forts of life than he at present enjoys ? — In this instance, the opera- 
tion of the measure is simple and without difficulty. He was, in 
truth, at once both a creditor and debtor in account with the coun- 
try. He has paid his debt, and is released tqgp. the expensive and 
cumbrous machinery, brought into action by the previous complexity 
of bis situation, and working with much fiiction. 



* Vide Sootsman newspaper, Ist July, 1829. 
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** Sectmdt The landed proprietor, who miut be conaidered in sere- 
ral positione, namely, 

**' The landed proprietor, being also a goTemment annuitant, or 
poBaeanng other property readily and oonyeniently oonvertible into 
money. * 

" Or not pofisesaing snch facility, but free from mortgi^. 
" Or being under mortgage. 

^ In the first caaa, the assessment would be paid with facility, by 
canoelliDg the annuity, if of aufficient yalue, after the deduction of 
one-fifth, or by applying other ayailable funds to the same purpose ; 
stilly however, retaining the option to pay an annual interest on the 
assessment, or any part of it, if preferred. 

^ In the second case, the proprietor would pay the annual interest 
on the assessment, until coBTenient to pay the principal, by instal- 
ments ; or sS once, by oceans of a priyate mortgage fiyr the purpose. 

" In the thitd case, the mortgagee would pay the annual interest 
on the assessment, in the proportion of the mortgage to the whole 
property ; but the bens^t to the property, from the increase of value 
which it would acquire from the remission of duties, would result to 
the proprietor or mortgager ; and provided the mortgagee expend the 
mortgage-interest at home, he also would be benefited in the same 
manner as the government annuitant; a diminished income in pounds 
sterling would give more command over the comforts of lifb. Both 
mortgager and mortgagee are benefited* 

^ 7%»n2, The &zmer, in respect of his capital, would be rdieved 
by the remission of duties to such sn extent as to be enabled to meet 
the demand fi>r the assessmenty by payments to be made by such ii»- 
stslments as should be considered proper, in reference generally to 
the drcumstsnoes of this dass. The sssessment would bear only on 
his actual w net capital, after allowing i» the payment of every 
debt 

<' Fourth, Merchants, manufkcturers, and dealers, would also be 
relieved from the employment of a large pn^ortion of their capital, 
now employed in respect of the duties to be repealed, and, conae- 
quenily,great frudility would be afibided to the payment of the assess- 
ment by instalments. The four-fifths of a^ital remaining could not 
but be adequate to the purchase and sale of more wares and merchan- 
dise than the whole of the capital under present drcumstsnoes. In 
this case, also, the assessment would only bear on the actual or net 
capital, after allowing for the payment of every debt. 
'* And then all Uiese classes, induding the fiurmer, would be re- 
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Ikvedy in their domestic expenses, fkvm die oparatioD oi the hig^ 
scale of doties."* 

" It is oertsin that taxes on oonsuinption do, in fact, fidl with ao- 
camulated forof on most descriptions of propert/; andrthat, provided 
the income derived fhHn property be expended within the United 
Kingdom, the efibct, to the proprietor of snch taxes, is agj^vated to 
an extreme d^;ree. ^ * ' 

*' Firstfy, The amount of any given tax, levied throng the me- 

' dimn of the importer or manuftcturer, must be paid by the oonsomer, 

together with a considerable addition to each of the sacoessive dealers, 

through whoee hands the commodity passes, for the advance of capital 

and the risks incident to trade. 

'^ Second^, And by far more impwtant is the conndention that 
prices reciprocate. If any one article of genaral oonsomptaon be hig^- 
prieed, every other article of consumption must partake of that hi^ 
price, and as nearly every artide consumed in the United Kingdom, 
excepting provisions, is directly taxed, so tkp eflfect of the tax on 
each acts upon all, inclusive of provisions ; the increased price of 
which latter re-acts upon prices generally. High prices on the sip- 
plies to the landlord and tenant create a necessity for high prices on 
ftrm-prodttoe, and the high prices of farm-prodnce render necessary 
atill higher prices Ar articles of general supply. In this manner an 
annual tax of L.1 imposed on any article of consumption will be 
ibund to requiro at least L.6 in the general prices, to efl^a distrtbu* 
lion of the burden ^ the L.1 paid to the Treasury. Or, to exhibit 
iSbe principle in its moro extensive application, 88 millions paid by 
the importer and manu&cturer annually, in duties of customs and 
excise, must operate to efibct a distribution of the burden over the 
mass of omsomers, by an augmentation, in the aggregate of prices, of 
all the commodities annually -fold in the United Kingdom, to the 
amotmt of upwards of 160 millions."t 

. '^ The objects of the measnro now proposed are, to cancel IbrthwiCh, 
or as soon as considerations due to the merchants and other holders of 
goods, wheieon Cities may have been paid would admit, dalles of 
muite and customs, to the amount of 31 millions. To tednoe tiM 



* Thougfau on the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 10, 11, IS. 
t Ibid. pp. 5, 6. 
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fMtblic debt fVom 800 to 640 ttiUioDS, by canoelUng one-flfUi of the 
piindpaly and to proTid^ MMO, part of the remalniiig 640 miHioBfty 
by an assessment on private psoperty to that amonnt, payable either 
in prindpal, or bjp fen eq\iiyalent in annual interest, according to the 
circnmstanoes of tfie sereral classes of proprietors and capitalists, ot 
the conTenience of individnals; leaving 80* millions^' oi thereaboats, 
to expife»by ei&nxion of time, or to be disposed of otherwise. To re- 
dvAe the appointments of government home-pay and pensions in thtf 
prpportion of one-fifth, and consequentiy to kid to and jostify the 
reduction of saUffist and other pay on private establishments in a eoiw 
responding degree. . « • • • 

** Snch are the views on these important suljects now submitted 
to the British pablic» The author^ in his fbrmer trsctSy has ftreited 
the question of the national debt more in detail and tft those tracts 
he refer%^ou]d they be eonsidered deservidg attention. It appeared 
to him» when they were published/ (1810, 1820^ 16as») and ^ opin* 
km is unchanged, that, by the means which he has soggemd, the 
wretched may be relieved ; the decline of others to the same condition 
be prevented ; sustenance^ at least, be rendered back, in retvn ftr !»• 
hour; av adequate return be obtained by the prudent capitalist ; and 
the higher orders of society be enabled to reap the am^^ returns 
ftom property, to whidi the mdnstry and energy of the British people^ 
and their own conduct as legisktors, magistratea, and landlords^ give 
them a claim ; unaccompanied by the reflection, that the su flhr ing 
and degradation of a large portion of the people stand in severe and 
direct contrast to the means of dlfflising ease and comibrt, and of 
raising the moral character of the population, p oescased by the 
country. 

'' It must, however, be considered, that a measure so comptehen" 
sive.and searching as the proposed liquidation of the public debt, 
whatever may be its simplicity of principle or fiidlity o£ execution, 
esnnot be expected to be proposed by any minister, even the most 
powerfbl, without a previous msnifesution of public opinion in its 
flivour, and that the measure can have little chance of being broi^t 
into operation, nnleas the great proprieton themselves, who have a 
principal interest in its adoption, become its avowed and sealons ad« 



* Thooghts on the Liqoidation of the Public Debt, pp. 16, 17, I8< 
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'' The oiyecton» and the only oljjectin in the Tvions daaaa o£ tte 
proprietoiy, who oould, with a sagactona but aelfiah tefsud to their 
own immediate interest, maintain an opposition to this measure, are' 
the absentee and the aocomulator ; — |V0pxietor» who are protected 
in their property, but who d^tiot contribute to the wants of the state 
. in conunon with |hose who, by a liberal expense, g^ve employment to 
the anvil and the loom, and b^g VLf the fiunilies ilhq at« in viccei* 
sion to fill the middle and upper ranks of society. 

** Were argument wanting to eonyince the expending and lendent 
{HOi^etor of the beneficial effect of this measure upon his own af- 
fiurs, the consideration of its efl^t on the non-«]^nding and non* 

resident dasses must be condusiye."* 

% 

In regard to this scheme^ as proposed by Mr Hutchinson, 
Mr Hume observes, that " he (Mr Hutchinson) seems not to 
have considered that the lab^ous poor pay a condd&Me 
ptCFt c/iffibe taxm by tbeif annual fioqpumptions, •though ihey 
could no\ advance at once a proportional part of the sum re- 
quired-^t 

In this I fully agree with Mr Hume ; but if it is dssired to 
confer a boon and a benefit on the labouring classes^ and to 
free the two others, and the whole community^ from the tur* 
moiL.of eternal agitation and alarm, there is no other \ 
which could be so effectual for the purpose. 



• Ibid. p. 13. 
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THE END. 
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